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INTRODUCTION 


In  submitting  this  narrative  to  the  pubHc^  with  the  hope  of 
offering  diversion,  the  author  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  risks  involved 
in  an  attempt  to  give  that  vitality  to  a  former  period  which  its 
colourful  action,  character  and  romance  deserve. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  witnessed,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  many 
epochal  and  striking  events.  It  was  a  time  when  history  was  rapidly 
made.  Designs  of  great  magnitude  were  conceived,  developed  and 
executed.  Armies  and  fleets  moved  and  fought  over  far-flung 
expanses.  Gifted  leaders  rose  and  fell,  like  stars  in  a  restless  firma- 
ment. The  brilliancy  of  military  exploits  fascinated  the  imagination 
of  men  and  kindled  the  flame  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  women. 

The  Niagara  frontier,  along  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  live  and  ramble  during  several  years,  was  already  well  endowed 
with  incident  and  lore  before  the  war  of  1812  began.  That  struggle, 
which  made  the  solid  structures  of  the  Old  World  quiver,  extended 
its  reverberations  to  the  foundations  of  the  New. 

One  of  the  most  strategic  points  in  the  conflict,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  was  that  natural  key  to  vast  and  fertile  domains  around 
which  this  novel  has  been  woven.  It  was  the  testing-place  of  the 
giants.  From  the  time  of  that  famous  adventurer  M.  de  la  Salle, 
and  the  intrepid  missioner  Father  Hennepin,  it  has  been  the  theatre 
of  countless  thrilling  dramas.  It  entered  largely  into  the  ambitions 
of  such  notable  figures  as  Champlain,  De  Nonville,  Frontenac  and 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  was  a  loadstone  in  the  fortunes  of  a  score 
of  other  distinguished  men,  of  whom  Brock  and  Van  Rensselaer 
were  later  conspicuous.  The  grim  walls  of  its  several  fortifications, 
few  of  which  now  remain,  heard  many  secrets  of  powerful  generals 
and  gallant  soldiers,  of  zealous  patriots  and  calculating  rascals, 
of  daring  suitors  and  lovely  women. 

Over  one  of  its  eastern  strongholds,  which  still  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Niagara  river,  the  Fleur  de  lys,  the  Union  Jack  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  some  years  floated  triumphantly  in  turn, 
as  the  vagaries  of  conquest  hoisted  or  lowered  them  on  its  flag- 
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staff.  It  was  not  until  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed^  in  December 
1814,  that  destiny  fixed  its  seal.  Then  that  peace  was  born  which 
has  since  mellowed  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  reunited  two 
virile  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  in  the  sober  bonds  of 
friendship  and  amity. 

Sensible  to  the  restraint  which  this  exemplary  relationship 
imposes,  the  author  trusts  that  no  word  in  these  pages  will  be 
clothed  by  readers  with  too  much  seriousness.  In  order  to  give 
personality  to  the  various  characters  which  move  across  the  stage, 
it  has  been  necessary,  at  times,  to  put  hard  words  into  their 
mouths.  Liberal  allowance  for  the  freedom  of  story-tellers  should 
be  made. 

Where  fiction  and  fact  are  so  constantly  mingled,  as  is  necessary 
here,  a  word  of  explanation  covering  the  more  important  features 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  For  the  most  part  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  those  who  weave  it,  are  imaginative.  They  have 
been  drawn,  it  is  true,  from  definite  sources  after  faithful  research, 
in  order  that  the  setting  may  be  given  authenticity,  but  they  have 
been  remoulded  to  suit  the  requirements  of  historical  romance. 
Such  actual  names,  places  and  happenings  as  had,  or  may  still  have, 
substance  will  be  readily  recognized. 

In  this  connection  the  life  of  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  needs  no 
remark  here  beyond  saying  that,  in  addition  to  being  an  officer  and 
administrator  of  rare  gifts,  he  was  a  keen  reader  of  solid  writings, 
a  popular  guest  at  more  than  one  private  and  public  social  function, 
and  a  warm-hearted  lover  of  children. 

The  picturesque  grey  stone  edifice  of  to-day,  on  the  southern 
side  of  Niagara,  vine-clad  and  set  amongst  magnificent  old  trees, 
is  not  the  St.  Mark's  church  building  which  came  under  the  rude 
hand  of  war.  It  is  a  direct  successor,  of  somewhat  nobler  and  more 
artistic  proportions,  to  whose  walls  softening  time  and  luxuriant 
ivy  lend  a  charming  artistry.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  all  of  Canada 
there  is  to  be  found  a  sacred  structure  whose  quietness  and  beauty 
are  more  ministered  to  by  echoes  of  the  past,  by  rich  tranquillity 
and  by  Nature's  grace.  "  This  is  a  piece  of  old  England;  do  not 
allow  it  to  be  altered,"  is  what  Dean  Stanley  once  said  of  it.  He 
made  articulate,  perhaps,  what  thousands  of  other  admiring  visitors 
have  thought. 

But,  though  the  former  church  was  destroyed,  there  still  linger 
tombstones  and  tablets  which  carry  the  scars  of  war,  giving  hoariness 
and  quickness  to  their  age.  When  the  original  building  w^as  used 
as  a  storehouse  by  the  army  of  occupation,  calloused  soldiers 
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employed  the  flat  stone  surfaces  when  cutting  meats^  and  thus  left 
marks  of  their  cleavers  and  hatchets.  The  British  army  also  took 
possession  of  the  edifice  and  adapted  it  to  material  purposes.  After 
the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights  it  served  as  a  hospital  for  many  of 
the  wounded. 

Among  these  weathered  records  is  to  be  found  a  flush  of  a 
humanity  that  is  gone.  Reverend  Robert  Addison^  who  was  rector 
for  many  years,  was  one  of  those  large-souled  disciples  whose  unselfish 
and  beloved  character  enriched  the  life  of  his  day.  He^  too,  was  a 
lover  of  books.  During  the  period  of  occupation  he  conducted 
divine  service,  not  only  among  his  own  scattered  parishioners,  but 
among  the  enemy's  forces  also.  He  likewise  visited  the  sick  and 
injured  of  both  armies,  attending  to  their  needs. 

Palatine  Hill,  when  one  of  our  principal  characters  sojourned 
there,  had  mills  which  were  humming  with  the  industrial  activity 
of  that  time.  To-day  it  is  little  more  than  a  name  which  clings 
fondly  to  honoured  landmarks. 

An  admission  or  two  should  be  made.  Liberties  have  been 
taken  with  facts,  for  the  purposes  of  plot,  whereby  a  printing  press 
is  made  to  serve  in  Newark  instead  of  York.  Critics  will  not  be 
slow,  perhaps,  in  detecting  this  convenient  flight  of  fancy,  and  in 
adding  that  the  political  miscreant,  whose  villainies  are  appro- 
priated, did  not  meet  his  death  in  precisely  the  manner  described. 
Here  again  the  author  asks  the  indulgence  of  the  public.  While  an 
honest  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a  truthful  background  and 
atmosphere  to  an  outstanding  event  in  history,  romance,  not 
exactness,  is  sought.  The  task  of  giving  to  facts  their  absolute 
value  and  relation  must  be  left  to  the  province  of  others.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  novelist. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  name  "  Newark  "  has  been  used 
throughout  instead  of  Niagara,  even  though  the  former  was 
ofiicially  abandoned  before  the  movements  here  related  began. 
The  primary  reason  for  this  licence  is  that  the  employment  of 
"  Newark  "  saves  confusion  in  a  work  meant  for  entertainment. 
Of  course,  the  meaning  of  traditions,  as  they  associate  themselves 
with  a  past  nomenclature,  are  not  ignored. 

Everyone  will  grant  that  names,  once  deeply  rooted  in  a  com- 
munity, continue  to  live  in  sentiment  and  conversation  long  after 
governments  have  held  christening  parties.  Not  a  few  persons, 
even  to  this  day,  find  it  hard  to  differentiate  between  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  as  it  is  now  known  (and  whose  vicissitudes  give  body 
to  this  story),  and  Fort  Niagara  just  across  the  Niagara  river,  on 
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the  United  States  side^  and  the  two  cities  of  Niagara  Falls^  also  on 
opposite  shores,  a  few  miles  further  south.  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
naturally  proud  of  its  memories  and  attractiveness^  will,  it  is  hoped, 
excuse  the  author's  selection.  His  only  desire  is  to  perpetuate  in 
fiction  some  of  the  features  and  incidents  that  made  its  position 
notable. 


The  Author. 
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BOOK  ONE 


"  The  Age  of  Romance  has  not  ceased,  it  never  ceases,  it  does  not, 
we  will  think  of  it,  so  much  as  very  sensibly  decline." — Carlyle. 


CHAPTER  I 


A  GENIAL  HOST 

Mark  Tottenby  was  short  of  stature,  red  of  face  and  corpulent — 
just  the  sort  of  person  for  whom  apoplexy  would  be  waiting  round 
the  corner  when  he  turned  sixty.  But,  of  course,  he  hadn't  turned 
sixty  and  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  for  some  time  yet,  not  till 
several  more  seasons  had  rolled  along  and  left  their  compound 
interest  to  his  credit.  Every  day  of  the  week,  rain  or  shine,  he  wore 
a  black  skull-cap,  and  at  a  jaunty  angle,  too,  as  if  to  tell  a  careless 
world  it  could  be  hung  at  daybreak  for  aught  he  cared. 

As  he  came  out  of  his  inn  and  stood,  perspiring,  in  its  door,  the 
departing  May  sun  was  spreading  a  deep  glow  over  the  western  sky. 
Away  to  the  south,  a  whip-poor-will  was  whistling  against  a  dull 
breeze  that  rustled  the  forest  leaves. 

"  Phew  !  it's  been  an  'ot  day,"  he  mumbled  to  himself,  removing 
his  pipe  and  throwing  open  his  waistcoat,  "  an  'ot  day,  d — n  me, 
and  no  mistake." 

Beyond  him,  to  the  west,  the  primeval  trees  formed  a  dark  back- 
ground for  the  frontier  town  of  Newark.  The  new  leaves  and 
blossoms  exhaled  a  delicate  odour,  as  incense  diffuses  at  vespers. 
Elm  and  linden,  oak  and  maple,  basswood  and  ash  offered  wood- 
land fragrance  to  the  glories  of  late  spring-time. 

Often  before  had  Tottenby,  with  a  full  stomach  and  an  indolent 
mind,  hngered  in  the  same  place,  watching  the  shifting  scenes 
of  life  as  they  passed — erect  men  in  scarlet  uniforms,  tradesmen 
from  stores  and  warehouses,  shiftless  sailors  idling  their  time  in 
port,  swarthy  troopers  on  horses,  gentle-folk  in  open  carriages, 
settlers  in  tumbling  wagons.  Yes,  he  had  seen  them  all,  formed  his 
own  opinions  of  them  all.  Not  a  few,  in  fact,  he  had  served  with 
cool  ale  or  sparkling  sherry,  and  some,  well — they  still  owed  him 
money  but  neglected  to  look  in  his  direction. 

The  Black  Bear,  with  its  five  gables,  long  halls,  rambling  out- 
buildings and  patch  of  weed-grown  garden,  belonged  to  him. 
Even  a  grey  cat,  striped  like  a  tiger,  and  a  wire-haired  little  dog, 
as  thin  as  its  master  was  thick,  were  his,  too,  and  counted  in  as 
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considerable  parts  of  his  worldly  possessions.  The  tavern  was  a 
large^  comfortable  place^  built  in  1796.  In  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed, its  unpainted  exterior  had  quietly  blended  with  native 
surroundings.  The  genii  of  the  seasons  had  wrought  in  grey. 
These  same  years  had  pulled  three  front  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  stuffed  animal,  which  stood  upright  on  the  porch,  and  whose 
name  the  hostelry  bore.  But,  though  they  stealthily  robbed  bruin, 
they  had  at  the  same  time  enriched  Mark.  A  profitable  trade 
had  come  to  him  in  return  for  his  hospitality.  From  Little  York 
to  Albany  he  was  known  as  a  thoughtful  host,  habitually  light  of 
heart,  and  particularly  affable  when  sovereigns  were  clinking  and 
the  cup  of  good  fellowship  was  full. 

As  he  leaned  now  against  the  thick  frame,  he  mused  lazily,  then 
folded  his  fat  arms  and  broke  into  a  doubtful  attempt  at  song  : 

"  Take  me  'ome  to  Leicester  Square, 
Maisie's  waiting  for  me  there ; 
Give  me  back  the  evening  hour 

When  my  Love  bloomed  like  a  flower." 

The  verse  was  from  a  ditty  he  had  learned  when  a  ragged  boy 
about  the  streets  of  old  London.  Often  now,  when  his  soul  became 
mellow,  he  hummed  these  and  other  lines.  They  took  him  back 
in  fancy  to  narrow,  crowded  thoroughfares  where,  despite  squalid 
environment,  he  had  made  happy  many  childhood  hours. 

"  Take  me  'ome  to  Leicester  Square  " 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  his  face  brightened.  A  soldier,  appear- 
ing as  from  nowhere,  was  coming  up. 

"  Hello,  Mark,"  exclaimed  the  caller.  "  What's  this  I  catch  you 
at,  with  your  tur-a-la-lee-hi-o  ?  " 

"  Well,  well.  Bodkins.  Who'd  'a  thought  you  would  be  back 
so  soon  ?  " 

"  Soon  ?  Why,  keeper,  I  haven't  had  a  sniff  of  your  old  pub  since 
this  forenoon,  after  parade.  Don't  you  think  a  man  ever  gets 
dry  " 

"  Just  a  friendly  greeting,  Boddy,  my  boy.  Nothing  meant. 
A  King's  fighter  of  your  metal  is  al'ays  welcome  at  the  Black  Bear, 
as  you  know.  Step  h'up,  sir.  By  the  'eart  of  St.  George  I'm  glad 
to  see  you." 

Sergeant  Thomas  Bodkins,  lately  of  Bristol,  was  tall,  spare  at  the 
joints,  crisp  as  a  new  bank-note,  and  cavalier.  He  had  won  a  face 
scar  in  a  continental  war  and  was  justly  proud  of  it.  Furthermore, 
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he  belonged,,  if  you  please,  to  the  grenadiers,  8th  King's  regiment 
— a  dashing  company  with  a  peppery  temper.  More,  he  knew 
how  to  establish  friendships.  Mark  Tottenby  and  his  inn  were 
among  them. 

Scarcely  had  he  exchanged  pleasantries  with  the  landlord  when  a 
stalwart,  stern,  brawny-skinned  man,  evidently  a  seafaring  person, 
strolled  across  toward  the  tavern  from  Sampson's  general  store. 
He  wore  a  cap  and  coat  of  oiled  leather. 

By  thunder  !  if  here  isn't  Moffatt,"  declared  the  landlord,  as 
the  skipper  extended  his  hand.  "  When  did  you  tie  h'up  in  port. 
Captain  ?  " 

"  Couple  or  three  hours  ago." 

"  Left  your  boat  snubbed  at  Harvey's  quay,  I  s'pose?  "  inquired 
Bodkins. 

"  Yep.  Bound  her  danged  tight,  too,  sergeant.  Shackles  are 
good  for  bad-tempered  tramps,  eh  }  " 

"  Right,  Captain,  and  that  smuggling  Sea  Gull  of  yours  isn't 
exactly  a  saint,  is  she  ?  Shows  deucedly  ugly  teeth  when  running 
from  revenue  chasers,  ha  ?  " 

The  skipper  was  slow  and  cautious  as  a  turtle.  He  thought 
twice  before  he  spoke,  and  then  said  only  half  of  what  he  thought. 
For  his  words  to  come  easily,  he  had  to  be  in  a  tight  corner,  or  a 
rough  storm.  Then  they  could  bite  and  sting  like  a  torrent  of  hail. 
A  ponderous  willow  chair  was  at  his  left.  He  seated  himself  com- 
fortably in  it. 

"  Going  to  stay  with  us  a  while  I  hope.  Cap,"  said  the  landlord, 
leisurely  puffing  his  pipe. 
Not  this  trip,  Mark." 
*'No?  How's  that?" 
"  I'm  off  again  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Uneasy  as  usual,"  remarked  the  sergeant.  You  prowling 
pirates  are  always  in  a  hurry.  Good  reasons,  maybe.  What's 
going  on  now  ?  " 

"  Business."  The  skipper  rolled  a  quid  of  tobacco  and  looked  away. 
Same  story  as  you  told  us  last  time,  Moffatt,"  jested  the 
soldier.    "  But  come,  have  you  any  loot  on  board,  this  journey  ?  " 

The  captain  scowled.  "  S-s-s-h  !  "  he  swore.  "  Keep  your  teeth 
together,  you  chattering  landlubber.  Dont  you  know  these  d — d 
customs  hounds  in  Newark  can  smell  rum  a  mile  off,  even  with  the 
wind  leeward,  at  sixty  an  hour?  "  He  paused  to  take  a  vicious  bite 
at  his  Virginia  plug.  "  Crack  my  cabin,"  he  added,  "  if  they're 
not  watchful  devils." 
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"  Don't  get  uneasy^  Moffatt/'  replied  the  soldier.  "  You  always 
give  'em  the  double-quick,  don't  3^ou  ?  " 

"  Humph  !  Send  me  below  if  I  don't."  A  gleam  came  over  the 
master's  countenance  as  of  satisfaction  with  his  good  luck  in  contra- 
band.   Then  as  quickly  his  eyes  became  cold  and  restless  again. 

"  When  you  always  fool  the  Government,  what's  the  need  of  being 
so  mighty  cautious  ?  "  blustered  the  soldier,  kicking  a  cobblestone 
violently.  "  There's  nothing  to  shiver  about  in  this  sleepy  place, 
now  is  there  ?  " 

"  Not  if  I  keep  my  senses  from  getting  rusty,  and  nobody's  ever 
accused  me  o'  sleeping  in  the  day-time." 

The  landlord  folded  his  arms  and  took  a  long  breath.  You  can 
be  trusted  to  look  arter  yourself,  Moffatt,  I'll  say.  You  don't  come 
'ome  'ere  to  empty  your  pockets  afore  hungry  law  h'ofhcers,  do  you  ?  " 

The  furrowed  old  water-dog  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
smiled  knowingly.  Then  the  landlord  winked,  stooped  and  whis- 
pered :  "  You  brought  back  some  rum  and  tobacco,  didn't  you, 
Cap  ?  My  stock's  low  and  another  company  of  soldiers  is  likely  to 
be  quartered  'ere  any  day." 

"  Sorry,  Mark,  but  I've  only  a  paltry  cargo.  Poor  picking  this 
time,  all  the  way  through." 

"  The  deuce,"  complained  Tottenby.  "  That's  bad  for  me,  no 
mistake." 

"  Strange,  but  there's  a  big  appetite  for  Virginias  of  all  sorts," 
responded  the  skipper.  "  Can't  explain  it,  Mark.  Eastern  mer- 
chants are  hoarding  everything,  like  sharp-nosed  rats.  I  hear 
they're  expectin'  a  rumpus.  Hot-tempered  Democrats  are  talking 
cussed  loud,  you  know." 

"  Pol'tics,  pol'tics,"  swore  the  keeper,  with  a  disgusted  wave  of 
his  hand.  "  That's  what's  at  the  bottom  of  it,  in  the  States  and 
'ere,  too,  maybe.  Wager  your  neck  on  that."  He  crossed  one  leg 
over  the  other  as  though  his  judgment  settled  the  matter. 

Make's  no  partic'lar  difference  what's  at  the  bottom,  Mark. 
The  fact  is  the  Yankees  are  getting  brittle.  To  my  way  o'  thinking 
it  would  be  a  d — d  good  thing  if  they'd  run  some  of  them  skulking 
seamen,  the  two  Gov'ments  are  snarling  about,  up  on  a  yardarm 
and  let  'em  swing  there.    Easiest  way  of  ending  the  fuss." 

"  P'raps,  but  polerticians  'd  soon  find  something  else  to  fight 
about,"  declared  the  keeper.  "  Even  Bodkins,  'ere,  is  itching  to 
bite  somebody's  ear  h'off;  eh,  sergeant.?  " 

Bodkins  twirled  his  whisker.  "  Well,  they  don't  pay  soldiers 
to  sing  Te  Deums  and  help  landlords  get  fat,"  he  answered.    "  If 
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the  Republicans  want  to  show  their  spleen,  let  'em  get  at  it.  They'd 
save  our  joints  from  growing  stiff ,  anyway."  He  began  pacing  up 
and  down  the  pathway,  unsettled  and  weary. 

"  Well,  there'll  be  a  squall,  I'll  bet,  afore  the  air  clears,"  said 
the  skipper. 

Tottenby  turned  on  his  heel,  then  paused.  His  face  grew  redder, 
as  he  reflected  on  his  own  affairs.  Unsettled  conditions,  he  feared, 
wouldn't  be  good  for  his  trade. 

Al'ays  the  way,"  he  snapped,  eventually.  "  They  don't  care  a 
sixpence  for  the  stakes  of  just  and  steady-goin'  men,  none  of  these 
devlish  Gov'ments.  Well,  let  'em  talk,  let  'em  blow,  let  'em  fight, 
if  they  wants  to.  The  Black  Bear  'as  worthy  patrons,  lots  of  'em, 
too.  Gentlemen  as  would  lighten  the  'eart  of  Keeper  Chudleigh  in 
the  Strand,  at  'ome,  or  old  Bailey  in  St.  James's  Street.  They've  a 
right  to  their  drinks  as  proper  persons,  they  'ave,  and  Mark 
Tottenby  '11  see  as  they  get  'em,  with  a  cuss  for  h'all  your  men  of 
state."    He  gave  his  skull-cap  a  defiant  tilt. 

The  skipper  rose  and  threw  back  his  shoulders.  "  Yes,  and  the 
Sea  Gull  will  help  you  get  what  a  respectable  tavern  needs,  bet  your 
dinner  on  that,  no  matter  if  the  weather's  fair  or  foul."  He  stepped 
closer  to  the  landlord  and  leaned  over.  "  Swallow  your  tongue, 
Mark,  and  meet  me  to-night.  Understand  ?  " 
About  what  time?  " 

"  Say  two  o'clock,  over  by  Morden's  shed.  I  tack  east  again  at 
three." 

With  this  settled,  and  the  promise  of  having  augmented  supplies 
in  his  cellar,  the  landlord  became  genial  again,  and  turned  jovially 
to  the  sergeant,  who  had  been  looking  away.  "  Let's  go  in,  Bod- 
kins," he  said,  "  for  I'll  wager  both  of  you  gentlemen  be  'ungry 
and  parched." 

"  You're  a  perceiving  rascal,  Tottenby.  Of  course,  I'll  have  a 
sip  to  pass  the  hour,  if  you  insist,  but  I'm  not  going  to  stay  to- 
night." 

"  No,  no  more'n  a  few  minutes.  To  be  frank,  Mark,  your  old 
tavern  is  growing  too  dull." 

"  Trash  !  "  declared  the  landlord,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe.  "  Why,  there's  al'ays  light  'earts  in  of  an  evening,  Boddy. 
You  know  that." 

The  soldier  assumed  a  restless,  intractable  air,  spread  his  feet, 
put  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  glanced  up  the  street  to  where 
two  bare-headed  boys  were  rolling  hoops.  13ut  though  his  eyes 
followed  the  lads,  his  thoughts  were  far  away.   He  was  yearning 
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for  excitement — something  to  break  the  monotony  of  mihtar}^  duty. 
Months  had  gone  over  his  head  in  tiresome  routine. 

Newark^  hke  a  young  well-fed  giant,  was  prosperous,  contented 
and  uneventful.  Beyond  flying  a  flag  high  in  the  winds,  marching 
soldiers  around  for  exercise  and  training,  indulging  in  occasional 
field  games  and  making  money  six  days  out  of  seven,  it  presented 
a  dull  contrast  to  the  sergeant  compared  to  the  livelier  experiences 
he  had  gone  through  in  Europe.  Service  in  the  New  World  was 
without  spice.  He  longed  for  a  change  and  could  keep  no  longer 
from  saying  so. 

"  I  tell  you,  Mark,"  he  grumbled,  swinging  on  his  heel,  "  there's 
no  glory  in  being  stationed  here.  Even  in  your  old  tavern,  where  all 
kinds  of  flounders  meet,  nothing  ever  happens  worth  a  tuppence. 
The  tiplers  who  come  about,  mostly,  are  thick-headed  mongrels, 
wharf  lizards,  over-fed  shop  keepers  " 

"  Steady  there,  Boddy,  my  boy.  Go  steady,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  It's  so,  I  tell  you.  An  occasional  stranger  drops  in,  but — 
phuff  !  "  He  tossed  his  head.  "  D — n  me  if  I'm  not  getting  full 
of  it." 

Chagrin  and  displeasure  came  into  the  keeper's  face.  He  had  a 
sentimental  pride,  crude  though  it  may  have  been,  not  only  in  his 
own  popular  hostelry  but  in  the  good  name  of  Newark.  For  a 
moment  he  stared  at  the  floor,  then,  changing  mood,  smiled  and 
took  the  sergeant's  arm. 

Don't  get  so  glum.  Bodkins,"  he  argued.  "  They'll  be  advanc- 
ing you  to  captain  or  general  one  of  these  days.  Besides,  wrangling 
don't  get  a  place  nowheres,  now  does  it  ?  Soldiers  as  is  gentlemen, 
like  yourself,  agrees  with  that.  Have  a  cup,  man,  and  you'll  be 
a'right."    He  turned  to  the  skipper.    "  Come,  on.  Cap.    In  we  go." 

The  sergeant  blinked  and  yawned.  *'  I  suppose  you're  right, 
Mark.  But  a  fight,  a  race,  a  cock-pit — anything  to  pull  a  man's 
eyelids  apart !  Give  me  a  pair  of  foils,  and  curse  me  if  I  won't  hunt 
out  some  pompous  dandy  and  prick  him — thwit ! — just  like  that,  in 
the  ribs." 

"  But  supposing  the  fellow  happened  to  put  a  hole  in  yours  ?  " 

The  soldier  pondered  a  moment.  "  By  George,  supposing  he  did 
now?   I  hadn't  thought  of  that." 

The  three  chuckled  over  the  quip,  and  turning  were  about  to  enter 
the  inn,  when  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  arrested  their  attention. 
They  paused  to  glance  back. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  STRANGER  COMES  TO  THE  INN 

Riding  toward  the  tavern  was  a  stranger,  young  and  well 
moulded.  He  wore  a  dark  cloak,  flung  back  from  his  shoulders. 
Heavy,  black  hair  dropped  in  waves  below  his  wide  hat — up- 
turned at  one  side  and  reminiscent  of  the  debonair  cockade.  A  pistol 
and  sword  were  at  his  side. 

H'do,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  politely.  "  Is  this  the  Black 
Bear.?" 

It  is,  sir,"  replied  the  keeper,  stepping  down  on  the  porch.  "  It 
is,  sir,  and  I'm  the  'umble  landlord,  at  your  service." 

You,  then,  are  Mr.  Tottenby?  " 

No  less,  stranger,  and  ready  to  serve  you." 
"  I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  sir.    I  was  told  to  come  here.  Excellent 
inn,  they  say." 

Tottenby  bowed.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one  joint  in  his  back. 
None  better,"  he  answered.  "  None  better,  not  on  this  border." 
"  Can  you  give  me  lodging  ?" 

"  More'n  'appy  to,  sir.  Yes,  bed  and  board,  at  two  shillings— 
and  a  glass  of  Burgundy,  too,  if  you  wants  it  to  freshen  h'up." 

The  stranger  thanked  him,  dismounted,  and  flecked  the  dust  from 
his  high  boots  with  his  whip.  Then  he  removed  his  saddle-bags  and 
displayed  a  fondness  for  his  horse  by  petting  its  sensitive  nose. 

Tottenby  went  to  the  corner  of  the  hostelry  and  looked  back  to 
his  barns.  There,  seated  on  a  rough  plank  bench,  was  a  fat,  sleepy 
stable-boy,  whose  face  was  as  round  as  a  harvest  moon  and  as  shiny 
as  varnished  maple.  He  was  whistling,  and  whittling  a  stick  to 
no  purpose. 

Here,  Tib,"  called  the  landlord.  No  response.  **  Tib,  I  say, 
can't  you  'ear  me  ?  Take  this  gentleman's  'oss.  Feed  'im  plenty, 
like  as  Mark  Tottenby  al'ays  does  man  and  beast." 

The  lad  never  moved.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  even  winked 
an  eyelash. 

Tib  !  Tib  !  "  shouted  the  keeper,  out  of  humour.  "  Don't  you 
'ear  me,  you  lazy  varlet  ?  " 
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Slowly  the  boy  pulled  himself  together^  and  without  appearing  to 
care  what  was  said,  sauntered  to  his  duty,  scrutinizing  the  stranger 
and  his  accoutrements  with  a  constant  eye. 

Tottenby,  meanwhile,  went  over  and  stroked  the  neck  of  the 
beast,  whose  flanks  were  lathered.  He  was  fond  of  a  horse,  particu- 
larly of  one  whose  veins  were  raised.  In  his  unbearded  years  he  had 
earned  many  half-crowns  at  English  race-courses. 

"  An  'ot  day,  sir,  umph?  "  he  remarked,  "  and  this  'oss — clean 
legs  and  good  joints,  decent  withers,  too — this  'oss,  I  say,  has  stood 
the  road  like  a  thor'bred,  eh?  " 

"  A  thoroughbred  he  is,  landlord,"  answered  the  traveller,  run- 
ning his  fingers  through  the  animal's  mane.  "  I  reckon  there  isn't 
any  better  stock  along  the  Hudson." 

By  the  'eart  of  St.  George  if  'e  doesn't  look  it.  Well,  'e  deserves 
his  dues — two  peck  of  h'oats  and  a  bucket  of  w^ater,  right  off.  I 
always  thinks  an  'oss  has  as  much  sense  as  some  men  and  as  much 
right  to  be  looked  arter,  proper  and  reg'lar." 

"  Yes,  feed  him  well.  We've  had  a  long  tramp  of  it,  for  a  warm 
day." 

Tottenby  straightened  up.  "  Well,  stranger,  my  'ouse  keeps 
only  choice  wine,"  he  said,  "  only  the  best.  If  not,  I'm  a  toper  of 
loose  tongue."  He  ran  his  hand  down  over  the  beast's  fetlocks. 
"  What  would  you  like  to  h'eat,  sir.?  " 

"  Anything  good  you  can  give  me." 

"  Well,  black  Lindy  cooks  a  tasty  steak,  sir  " 

"  A  steak  ?  Ha,  I'll  rehsh  that  all  right." 

"  Yes,  and  as  good  corn  bread,  when  she  takes  a  fancy,  as  any 
nigger  ever  set  'is  teeth  into — that  is,  you  see — well  you  know  what 

I  mean,  sir  "    He  floundered  for  a  moment,  uncertain  whether 

he  might  not  have  given  offence,  and  then  waddled  quickly  away. 
"  I'll  order  Lindy  straight  off,  sir,  to  cook  supper.  This  way  if  you 
please,  sir.  This  way,"  and  he  disappeared  into  the  tavern,  with 
the  stranger  at  his  heels. 

Newark,  with  whose  society  the  young  man  was  soon  to  become 
acquainted,  had  its  vanities.  It  was  full  of  pride  and  growing  pains. 
In  its  making  a  great  deep  gash  had  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
forest,  and  in  the  opening,  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  Niagara 
river,  buildings  large  and  small  had  been  scattered,  as  though  by 
prodigal  hand.  To  the  north  extended  the  broad,  glistening  bosom 
of  the  lake ;  to  the  east  lay  vessels  with  languid  sails,  and  beyond 
were  the  bold  outlines  of  historic  Fort  Niagara,  suggestive  of  a 
mediaeval  castle,  rising  among  the  trees,  with  many  secrets  and  grim 
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memories  which  it  guarded  closely.  To  the  south  and  west  rose 
the  palisades  and  bastions  of  Fort  George,  with  neighbouring 
barracks  and  magazines. 

It  was  here  Nature  had  set  up  a  gateway  to  vast  virgin  areas. 
Colours  flying  high  in  the  air  proclaimed  that  soldiers  had  fortified 
that  gateway  and  had  fixed  guns,  with  shining  nozzles,  to  scowl  at 
each  other  across  the  rolling  stream. 

Under  the  arm  of  power,  Newark  thrived  with  a  consciousness  of 
security.  Some  day  those  guns  might  become  ill-tempered  and 
growl,  but  that  was  not  now.  In  the  meantime,  the  glitter  of  guineas 
was  alluring.  Trade  fattened.  Good  fortune  put  on  fine  garments. 
Romance  was  constantly  afoot.  Evenings  danced  themselves  away. 
Money-changers  set  sovereigns  rolling  in  different  directions.  To- 
morrow, it  was  hoped,  those  sovereigns  would  return,  with  others 
beside  them,  and  multiply  into  pounds,  till  eyes  grew  in  their  heads 
and  they  perched  up  on  chairs,  in  the  form  of  counting-house  clerks 
and  bespectacled  ledger-keepers.  Even  the  houses  and  cabins, 
that  sprang  up  over-night  on  the  edges  of  the  community,  shouted 
their  newness  and  gloried  in  their  arrival.  They  seemed  to  say 
to  every  passer-by  :  "  I'm  here,  too.    Look  at  me." 

The  one  place  where  acquaintanceships  were  easily  and  quickly 
formed,  and  often  as  quickly  broken,  were  popular  hostelries,  such 
as  the  Black  Bear.  Even  those  who  put  much  store  by  their  family 
pedigrees  (and  there  were  not  a  few)  mingled  freely  among  men 
who  would  tack  family  pedigrees  up  on  a  fence  and  shoot  at 
them. 

Leighton  Warwick,  with  the  inquiring  mind  of  youth,  was 
interested  in  people  around  him,  and  particularly  in  the  corpulent 
keeper  of  the  tavern.  No  sooner  had  he  looked  about  the  inn  than 
he  began  to  wonder  how  he  could  get  into  conversation  with  Tot- 
tenby,  that  he  might  get  opinions  from  him  on  everybody  and 
everything,  as  only  an  innkeeper  of  his  day,  like  a  village  pump, 
knowing  everybody  and  hearing  everything,  could  give  to  a 
stranger. 

His  thoughts  were  quickly  turned,  however,  by  remarks  from 
Sergeant  Bodkins,  who,  with  Captain  Moffatt,  was  waiting  to  satisfy 
his  own  curiosity  about  the  person  and  business  of  the  traveller. 
The  three  began  talking,  and  were  rapidly  overcoming  any  reserve 
that  might  have  existed,  when  Tottenby  came  waddling  in  and 
announced  supper. 

Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  hospitable  tone,  that 
he  might  learn  all  he  could  from  Moffatt  and  Bodkins  about 
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Newark,  "  come  and  join  me  over  a  glass  of  ale.  Perhaps  you 
haven't  dined  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  not  yet,  but  "  began  the  sergeant. 

"  And  you,  sir?  "  said  Warwick,  addressing  the  Captain. 

"  I'll  sit  in  with  you,  stranger,  if  you'll  let  me  pay  " 

Oh  no,  certainly  not,"  insisted  the  young  man;  I  invite  you 
both  to  be  my  guests,"  and  urging  them  to  accompany  him,  the 
three  entered  the  dining-room  together. 

Decorating  the  side  walls  of  the  chamber  were  pictures  and 
prints  of  a  better  class  than  ordinarily  find  their  way  into  public 
houses.  A  panting  fox,  leaping  to  elude  his  pursuers;  red-coated 
huntsmen  laughing  over  a  story,  with  a  flagon  on  the  table  beside 
them ;  scenes  in  rural  England  and  drawings  of  racing  events,  these 
were  among  Tottenby's  collection.  Flintlocks  and  crossed  swords 
hung  at  either  end  of  the  place. 

A  long  ride  in  the  fresh  air  lent  a  piquancy  to  the  youth's  appetite. 
His  hunger  was  not  to  go  unsatisfied.  To  the  table  w^ere  brought  a 
steak,  brown,  tender  and  skilfully  seasoned,  potatoes  fried  in 
chicken  broth,  preserves  with  cream,  pudding  with  brandy  sauce 
and  coffee  whose  rich  aroma  filled  the  air.  There  were  bumper 
glasses  also  of  the  tavern's  best  ale. 

"  Have  you  come  far.?  "  asked  the  sergeant  of  the  traveller,  as 
the  meal  proceeded. 

"  Yes,  I've  ridden  all  the  way  from  Albany,"  answered  Leighton 
Warwick.    "  I  stopped  a  few  days  at  Buffalo,  on  the  way  up,  to 
visit  friends,  but  I  came  through  to-day  from  there." 
Going  to  stay  in  Newark.?  "  asked  Moffatt. 

"  I  can  hardly  answer.  If  things  turn  up  to  suit  me,  yes.  If 
not,  no.  Just  now  I'm  going  out  to  visit  my  uncle,  Harmon  War- 
wick, who  lives  at  a  place  called  Palatine  Hill." 

"  Oh  yes,  four  miles  out.    I've  heard  of  him." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  gentlemen,  whether  there  is  a  lawyer  here  by 
the  name  of  Robert  Thorne?  I've  a  letter  to  him,  so  I  suppose 
there  is  no  doubt  about  his  residence  here." 

"  You've  struck  me  hke  a  ten-pounder,"  laughed  the  soldier. 

I  really  don't  know,  but  our  fat  landlord  here  can  enlighten  you. 
He  knows  the  world  upside  down." 

"  Can  you  say.  Captain  ?  " 

"  Sailors  and  law  men  don't  swim  much  together,"  answered  the 
skipper,  evasively. 

The  traveller  glanced  quickly  at  Moffatt  and  saw  that  his  angular 
face  was  set,  as  usual. 
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"  Well_,  here  comes  the  keeper/'  said  Warwick.  "  I'll  wager  he 
can  answer.  How  about  it,  Mr.  Tottenby  ?  Do  you  know  whether 
Mr.  Thorne  is  still  here  ?  " 

"  Robert  Thorne?  Of  course  he  be  'ere.  He's  'ad  a  sign  up  on 
William  Street  these  ten  years.  I  haven't  'ad  much  to  do  with 
'im,  except  he  tried  to  guzzle  me  onct.  But  I  slipped  'im  up,  I  did, 
by  the  holy  bones  of  St.  Benedict.  Mark  Tottenby  is  too  old  to  be 
ketched  by  law  sharpers,  and  'e  knows  it,  'e  does." 

Leighton  Warwick  laughed.  "  Ha,  ha,  Mr.  Tottenby,  I  intend 
to  be  a  lawyer  myself,  one  of  these  days.  Perhaps  I  can  catch 
you." 

"  Oh — h,  you  be  a  stoodent,  eh  ?  Going  to  learn  a  few  tricks  from 
Thorne  ?  " 

"  That's  my  intention,  if  he'll  take  me  as  a  clerk.  I  was  well  on 
in  an  Albany  office,  but  my  father  died,  and  I've  had  to  make  a 
change.  I'm  alone,  now,  except  for  my  Uncle  Harmon's  family." 
He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  and  gazed  silently  down,  then 
added  :  "  Mr.  Thorne,  I  may  tell  you,  gentlemen,  was  a  friend  of  my 
father's — looked  after  some  affairs  of  ours  up  this  way.  So  you 
see  I  naturally  turn  to  him  and,  besides,  I'll  be  near  to  my 
uncle's." 

*'  There's  no  better  twist  to  learnin',"  declared  the  landlord. 
"  Fools  as  gets  into  muddles  gen'ally  can  be  made  to  pay  'andsome 
to  get  out,  umph  ?  " 

"  You're  right  there,  Mark,"  joined  Bodkins.  "  Cuss  soldiering 
life  if  you  can  wear  a  wig  and  gown." 

Tottenby  folded  his  arms  and  smoked  before  asking  :  "  Did  you 
hear,  Boddy,  that  Thorne  just  won  a  stiff  case  for  the  Squire  and  'is 
Missus?  " 

"The  Squire  and  his  Missus?"  said  Warwick;  and  who  are 
they?" 

Tottenby  threw  a  towel  back  on  his  shoulder.  "  Everybody 
knows  of  the  Squire  and  his  Missus,  'ereabouts.  They  be  the  Caven- 
leighs.    Gentry,  if  you  likes  to  call  'em  such.    I  calls  'im  Cavy." 

The  skipper  put  his  elbows  on  the  table.  "  What  was  the 
trouble,  Mark,  did  you  hear?  " 

"  As  I  'eard  it,  the  Hon'able  Richard — and  you  know  Cavy  ain't 
no  puddin'  'ead — had  a  gingery  go  about  lands,  this  Whitsuntide. 
Took  the  fuss  to  law,  of  course,  and  Thorne  won  for  'im.  Pulled 
'im  through  the  muddle,  clean  and  round." 

"  Oh  ho,"  exclaimed  Moffatt. 

"  Cavy's  rich  any  way,  the  old  gent  is,  but  'e  gathers  more  wool 
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all  the  time.  What  Miss  Catherine  will  do  with  it  all^  some  day, 
bless  my  starvin'  soul  if  I  know." 

"  Miss  Catherine  is  the  daughter,  of  course?  "  asked  Warwick. 
"  Dark  or  fair,  young  or  old  ?  " 

"  Men  as  keeps  taverns,  sir,  doesn't  get  many  h'invitations  to 
dine  with  them  blue  bloods,  but  I've  'card  it  said  as  she's  a  rare 
beauty,  no  mistake,  and  a  fetching  witch,  too." 

"  You  interest  me,  landlord,"  said  the  young  man,  swinging 
round.    "  This  young  lady  must  be  very  beautiful  " 

"  By  the  'eart  of  St.  George  you  orter  see  her.  She  certainly 
turns  the  fat-'eaded  colts  here  about,  when  she's  'ome,  what  with 
her  eyes  and  airs." 

Leighton  Warwick  laughed.  "  I  won't  be  staying  long  at  Pala- 
tine Hill,"  he  said. 

The  three  men,  having  finished  their  meal,  rose  and  left  the 
table.  Mr.  Warwick  noticed  that  the  sergeant  seemed  to  be 
pleasantly  affected  by  everything  the  keeper  had  said  about  the 
young  woman.  He  watched  the  soldier's  eyes  and  ventured  another 
remark,  to  see  what  result  it  would  have.  "  So  you  think  she  is 
beautiful,  Mr.  Tottenby — a  real  flower  of  the  border,  eh?  " 

"  Pitch  me  to  the  dogs  if  she  ain't,  sir.  Slender  as  a  wilier,  she 
be,  and  as  for  'osses,  by  the  anointed  saints  she  can  ride  'em,  just 
like  famous  Tony  Bramble  of  Putney  Green." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and,  humming  brokenly,  left  for  the 
kitchen. 

The  Captain  and  the  sergeant  thanked  Mr.  Warwick  for  his 
hospitality  and,  passing  out  of  the  inn,  bid  him  good-night. 

"  We'll  meet  again,  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Bodkins,  saluting. 
He's  a  simple  dog,  that  Bodkins,"  said  the  Captain,  as  the 
soldier  departed.  "  He's  over  his  boots  in  notions  about  that 
Cavenleigh  girl,  the  poor  devil,  and,  of  course,  she  never  lets  on  he's 
alive.  Good-night,  young  man.  If  I  can  ever  do  you  a  good 
turn  " 

"  Thank  you,  Captain.  Good-night." 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  FIRST  SPARK 

After  the  departure  of  his  new  acquaintances^  Mr.  Warwick  went 
to  his  room,  a  large^  square^  slenderly  furnished  apartment.  He 
threw  hinriself  down  to  rest^  but  soon  rose  again.  Sounds  of  voices 
and  music  came  from  below.  It  was  useless  to  court  slumber,  for 
the  witchery  of  soft  night  was  responding  to  the  merriment  of  the 
group  which  had  assembled  in  Tottenby's  tavern.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  sat  by  the  window,  musing.  Then  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture stirred  him.  His  pulse  increased.  He  knew  that  to  hostelries 
of  such  renown  came  shifting  scenes,  varied  types.  The  rattling 
stage  here  disgorged  its  tired  travellers.  Stooping  pedlars  entered, 
carrying  bundles  closely  packed  with  garish  wares.  Sailors 
from  distant  parts  sauntered  in,  with  light  hearts  and  open  purses. 
With  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  he  listened  till  a  loud  round  of  laughter 
came  floating  up,  telling  of  conviviality  and  mirth. 

"  I'm  going  down,"  he  said  to  himself,  throwing  a  cloak  over  his 
shoulders.    "  They  must  be  a  jolly  crowd." 

Descendihg,  he  entered  the  main  room.  A  score  of  men  had 
already  come  in.  In  the  middle  of  the  place  sat  a  long-legged,  thin- 
faced  fellow  with  drooping  mouth.  He  was  scraping  a  bow  across 
a  violin  and  beating  the  floor  with  his  foot.  To  his  right  was  a 
group  of  the  unsorted  kind,  shaking  dice;  behind,  several  others 
talking  a  good  deal  about  nothing,  and  draining  cups  at  intervals. 
As  Mr.  Warwick  entered  they  glanced  briefly  at  him  and  then, 
absorbed  in  their  own  pleasures,  became  oblivious  to  his  presence. 

Shortly  six  young  men,  well  dressed  and  in  the  flush  of  health, 
came  in.  Taking  seats  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  they 
promptly  ordered  ale  and  began  to  amuse  themselves  without 
restraint,  their  expenditures  becoming  reckless  and  their  speech 
noisy,  though  harmless.  Warwick,  himself  in  the  forenoon  of 
manhood,  was  interested  in  their  ribaldry. 

The  early  evening  spent  itself  without  incident,  but  as  the  hours 
wore  on,  sociability  became  freer,  tongues  were  unloosed  and  the 
assembly  became  garrulous. 

So  you  won,  I3rixton  ?  "  said  one  of  the  late  comers,  striking 
his  companion  familiarly.    "  How  much  did  the  horse  bring  you  ?  " 
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"  Twenty  guineas^  Noll." 

"  Twenty  fat^  rounds  shining  guineas  !  Whoopee  !  "  shouted  the 
third. 

'*  It's  not  much^  when  I  have  to  spend  half  of  it  on  you  rounders." 
For  what  ?  "  demanded  a  fourth. 

Brixton  threw  back  his  head.  "  Humph  !  "  he  laughed.  For 
what?   Why  to  amuse  a  few  buffoons^  of  course." 

"  To  amuse  us,  did  you  say?  "  broke  in  the  second.  "  Do  you 
call  rattling  our  bones  in  the  old  Black  Bear  amusement?  Well 
I'll  be  deviled.    What  asylum  are  you  from  ?  " 

A  peal  of  laughter  followed. 

"  Oh^  never  mind  arguing/'  said  the  third,  turning  his  cup  upside 
down.  "  Just  order  some  more  ale,  Noll,  and  charge  it  up  to 
Bricky.    What  say  you,  fellows  ?  " 

"Hurrah!  Hurrah!" 

One  of  the  group,  a  fair-haired,  eagle-nosed  blade,  put  his  thumbs 
in  his  arm-pits  and  twirled  his  loose  fingers,  foppishly.  "  Heaven 
knows,  Brixton,"  he  yelled,  "  you're  in  debt  to  us  for  even  coming 
to  this  old  barracks  to  celebrate." 

There  was  another  peal  of  laughter.  Brixton,  winner  of  the  half- 
mile  horse-race  that  afternoon,  joined  good-naturedly.  Then  a  curly 
headed  reveller  lifted  his  cup.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  shouted,  "  drink 
to  the  good  luck  of  Arthur  Brixton,  owner  of  the  fastest  colt  in 
Newark." 

All  leaped  to  the  toast,  eager  to  show  regard  for  the  owner  of 
the  fleet  gelding  and  happy  to  have  a  sportsman  pay  for  the  glories 
of  victory. 

"Andnov/,"  demanded  the  proposer,  after  they  had  drained  their 
glasses,  "  we  want  a  song  to  lighten  our  spirits.    Everybody  yes  ?  " 
"  Hurrah  !   Hurrah  !   Hurrah  !  " 

Before  this  spontaneous  accord  had  died  away,  a  tall  youth,  with 
rambling  limbs,  sprang  to  his  feet  and,  accentuating  the  pose  of  a 
burlesque  actor,  recited  ludicrously,  as  a  compliment  to  the  inn- 
keeper : 

"  A  gay  old  weather-vane  is  Mark, 
A  gay  old  bird  is  he  ; 
He  sleeps  all  night  till  broad  daylight, 
And  then  he  starts  to  spree,  dear  me, 
And  then  he  starts  to  spree." 

Tottenby  nodded  and  bowed  profusely,  and  another  round  of 
laughter  resounded  through  the  hostelry. 
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The  brief  interval  of  quiet  which  ensued  was  soon  broken  again. 
The  revellers  were  eager  for  entertainment^  and^  satiated  with  other 
forms  of  entertainment,  there  was  nothing  which  would  content 
them  except  a  song.  Every  eye  turned  upon  a  merry-maker  to  the 
right  of  Brixton.  Warwick  glanced  at  him,  once  more,  and  saw  that 
he  was  an  unusually  handsome,  well-built  fellow  of  perhaps  twenty- 
two  or  three.  His  lips  and  nose  were  cleanly  moulded,  his  brow  was 
broad,  and  in  his  eyes  was  the  sparkle  of  recklessness  and  nonsense. 
Nevertheless  there  was  grace  and  ease  in  his  manner  suggestive  of 
good  breeding.    It  was  evident  he  was  a  leader  among  his  friends. 

"  On  your  feet,  Sid.  Up  you  get,"  bantered  his  companions,  but 
he  only  laughed  and  ordered  Tottenby  to  refill  their  glasses.  They 
resorted  to  cajolery.  He  drank  another  cup  and  told  them,  frankly, 
to  go  to  purgatory.  Unable,  apparently,  to  move  him,  one  of  the 
more  reckless  lightly  taunted  him  with  cowardice.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Gregson,"  he  demanded.    "  You've  never 
known  of  a  Richmond  yet  who  was  afraid  of  anything,  or  anybody." 
Then  play  your  part,"  insisted  Gregson. 

What,  play  the  clown  ?   Don't  you  know  it's  getting  late  ?  " 

"  Late  ?  late  ?  "  repeated  a  quartette.  Late  nonsense,  not  till 
three." 

You  fellows  never  know  enough  to  let  me  keep  quiet.  I  don't 
want  to  sing  in  this  place,  you  fools.  H  you  keep  on  you'll  all  be 
dancing  to  Lavery's  fiddle,  the  first  thing  you  know." 

His  companions  only  shouted  the  louder,  like  harlequins. 

"  A  song,  Sid,"  they  demanded.  "  A  song,  old  fellow,  not  a 
sermon.    Leave  preaching  to  the  parsons." 

"  Then  you  insist  ?  " 

"  Hurrah-h-h  !  " 

"  Mark'll  throw  me  out  and  the  rest  of  you,  too  " 

They  interrupted  him  with  a  popular  yell :  *'  Boo,  boo,  rah,  yo, 
hoo,  Mark's  a  prince  and  so  are  you."  In  this  hilarious  mood, 
eyes  danced  and  glasses  clinked. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want.?  " 

"  Your  *  Drinking  Song.'    That's  the  one,  Sid." 

He  threw  his  shoulders  back  and  with  a  full,  rich  voice,  which 
resounded  through  the  inn^  he  sang  : 

"  In  the  forest  we  go  hunting 

For  the  boar  and  fleeting  doe ; 
In  the  garden  we  go  looking  for  the  flower, 
But,  my  hearties,  there's  no  finding 
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Anything  that's  half  so  good 

As  the  friendship  we  have  found  this  very  hour. 

Then  it's  drink,  men,  drink. 

Let  us  merry  be  to-night ; 
Then  it's  drink,  men,  drink, 

For  to-morrow  we  may  fight." 

Bravoes,  applause  and  more  clattering  of  cups  followed  till  the 
singer  continued  : 

"  Let  us  fill  our  empty  glasses 

With  the  sparkling  wine  from  Spain  ; 
Let  us  gamble  with  the  hours  till  the  morn  ; 

There's  no  care  that  can  distract  us 
If  good  fellowship  be  ours, 

E'en  though  his  highness  Gabriel  blows  a  horn. 

Then  it's  drink,  men,  drink. 

Let  us  merry  be  to-night ; 
Then  it's  drink,  men,  drink, 

For  to-morrow  we  may  fight." 

Loud  acclaims  were  given,  heartier  than  he  had  ever  before 
received;  though  he  had  often  amused  idle  parties  in  this  way. 
As  he  resumed  his  seat,  his  face  glowed  with  animation. 

Mr.  Warwick,  who  had  been  listening  intently,  was  curious  to  know 
the  identity  of  the  vocalist.  Near  his  elbow  were  two  sailors,  one 
thick-set,  with  a  fringe  of  whiskers  beneath  his  chin.  He  leaned 
over  and  spoke  to  the  fellow. 

"  Excuse  me,  seaman,"  he  said,  "  but  do  you  happen  to  know 
that  young  man's  name?  " 

The  sailor  glanced  up  listlessly.  At  this  hour  his  mind  was 
beclouded.  "  Oh,  oi,  Jum,"  he  grunted,  turning  to  his  equally 
slothful  mate,  "  could  yer  give  me  a  hft,  man?  " 

"  Your  own  bunkers  leakin'  ?  "  answered  the  latter. 

"  No  more'n  yours,  Crabb,  yer  thick-'eaded  Jacobite,  but  'ere  's 
a  man  as  would  know  what  they  calls  'im — 'im  as  gave  us  the 
tur-a-lee." 

"  Oh,  'is  name,  that's  what  yer  wantin'  ?  " 
"  It's  what  I  asked  yer,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  E-zactly.  I  'ave  yer.  Dingle.  Well  "  (hiccup)  **  'e  be  a  man 
bred  to  fine  airs.  Thash  no  mistake,  but  'e  doesn't  need  none, 
leastwise  not  around  'ere,  at  Tottenby's." 

This  unintelligent  answer  seemed  to  immediately  enlighten  the 

senior  seaman.    "  Oi,  Jum.    Just  as  yer  say,  mate  "  He 

dozed  briefly  into  vacuity,  then  roused  himself.    "  What  did  yer 
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tell  me  was  'is  name^  Jum  ?  I'll  be  reefed  if  it  ain't  a'ready  slipped 
me  noodle." 

His  companion  became  annoyed.  "  I'll  be  blowed  if  I'm  repeatin' 
my  words^  like  as  they  was  a  ha'porth  each  time.  Yer  ain't  got  no 
more — no  more  sense  "  (hiccup)  "  than  a  porridge  ladle.  Now 
'ere's  again  for  yer  lug.  D'ye  hear?  It's  one  as  they  calls  Sid- 
Sidney  Richmond." 

The  elder  sailor  swung  heavily  to  Mr.  Warwick.  "  Beg  yer  grace, 
sir,  but  yer  asked  about  'is  name."  (Hiccup.)  "  Oh,  oi,  Dingle, 
'ere,  says  as  'e's  a  thor'bred.  That's  the  way  'e  puts  it.  Ain't  got 
no  fine  airs  and  don't — don't  need  'em." 

Warwick  laughed.      Yes,  but  his  name?  "  he  repeated. 

*'  Oh,  oi,  yer  right  in  askin'."  (Hiccup.)  "  It  be  Sid-Sidney 
Richen.    Now  yer  'ave  it,  sir,  'aven't  yer?  " 

"  And  who  is  this  Mr.  Richmond  ?  "  he  added. 
A  life  against  me  word,  sir,"  answered  the  seaman,  rolling 
considerably,  but  still  managing,  in  some  miraculous  way,  to  cling 
to  his  chair,  "  but  me  and  me  mate  'as  just  come  to  port,  three 
days  gone.  We  took  on  at  Liverpool  "  (hiccup)  with  a  two- 
master.  D — n  rough  time  we  'ad  of  it,  too,  till  we  nosed  into  the 
St.  Lawrence.  We  quit  the  tub,  both  on  us,  at  Montreal,  and  'ere 
we  be.    That's  'ow  it  be,  sir." 

"  Intend  to  look  for  something  here,  eh  ?  " 

"  We  go  aboard  with  one  as  calls  'imself  Moffatt.  Four  shillings 
more  and  'ealthier  bunks,  'e  gives  us." 

As  Warwick  was  leaving  the  room,  after  this  conversation,  he 
happened  to  glance  to  the  left  and  saw  three  merry  fellows  gazing 
at  him,  with  apparent  amusement.  The  central  figure  was  a 
medium-sized  man  with  swarthy  complexion,  black,  bead-like  eyes 
and  slender  legs.  He  was  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  a  captain 
of  regulars,  wore  side  whiskers  which  curled  up  like  tongues.  Just 
as  Warwick  caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  he  was  speaking  some  jest 
while  his  two  companions  were  doubling  with  laughter.  They 
were  taking  the  measure  of  Warwick's  person  and  the  pastime  was 
entertaining.  Annoyed  at  their  licence,  the  young  Albanian  went 
up  to  them. 

"  What's  the  joke,  gentlemen?  "  he  asked  coldly. 

"  Ha  !  the  fine,  beardless  hero  stops  to  speak  to  us  fellows," 
jested  the  Captain,  affecting  the  mannerisms  of  a  buffoon  and 
nudging  his  companions,  while  they  laughed  the  more. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir?  "  demanded  Warwick,  darkening,  "  to  take 
this  liberty  ?  " 
c 
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"Who  are  we?  Why,  three  jolly  knaves,  stranger,"  answered 
the  Captain,  striking  himself  dramatically  three  times  on  his 
expanded  chest. 

"  You  need  scarcely  tell  me  that." 
Yes,  three  knaves,  stranger,  playing  the  fool,  like  yourself, 
in  old  Tottenby's  house."  He  bowed  with  a  magnificent  sweep. 
"  On  my  right  is  Fi,  on  my  left  Fo,  and  I  ? — I  am  Fum,  sometimes 
known  in  life  as  Captain  Drawglare,  of  His  Majesty's  regulars.  There 
you  have  us,  sir — Fi,  Fo,  Fum.  And  you  ?  Who  are  you,  young 
knight,  popped  out  of  a  musty  castle,  with  your  toys  ?  "  Another 
twitter  passed. 

"  That  doesn't  concern  you,  Drawglare,  if  that's  your  name," 
answered  Warwick,  piqued. 

An  older  man  would  have  dismissed  the  incident,  and  left  the 
idlers  to  their  nonsense,  but  Warwick  was  young  and  his  blood 
easily  heated.  He  warned  them,  in  abrupt  language,  to  keep  their 
tongues  still. 

"  Ha  ha  !  Snodd,  ha  ha  !  Barley,"  laughed  the  Captain  louder 
than  ever.  "  Do  you  hear  him  ?  Comes  before  us  wearing  cloak, 
sword  and  pistol,  like  a  pompous  gallant,  and  then  demands  us  to 
keep  our  eyes  off.    Ha  ha  !  Tee  hee  !  Ho  ho  !  " 

The  young  man  was  growing  livid.  "  Yes,  keep  them  off !  "  he 
threatened. 

Drawglare  sobered  and  calmly  surveyed  the  angry  figure  before 
him.    "  Cuss  me,"  he  said,  "  if  you're  not  a  serious  fellow\" 

"  Is  it  any  affair  of  yours  what  I  wear  ?  Another  word  and  you'll 
answer  for  your  insolence." 

The  Captain  was  an  alert  and  daring  soldier,  but  off  duty  his 
manner  often  partook  of  the  swashbuckler.  He  would  pledge  a 
toast  or  offer  to  fight,  in  the  same  breath.  An  acknowledged  master 
at  foils,  it  was  rare  an  antagonist  could  be  found  to  match  him. 
Just  now  he  was  ready  to  pledge  a  glass  in  friendship  with  the 
Albanian  or  put  him  to  the  point  of  a  sword,  he  didn't  care  a  fig 
which. 

Warwick,  with  a  keen  belief  that  he  should  allow  no  one,  at  any 
time,  to  trifle  with  his  honour,  made  no  allowance  for  the  licence 
accompanying  conviviality  and  cups. 

"  We're  only  chafing  you  a  little,  stranger,"  explained  Drawglare, 
stepping  forward.  It's  good  for  youngsters  to  tease  'em  a  bit, 
but  your  grain  seems  to  be  d — d  short.  Few  men  these  days,  my  boy, 
wear  trinkets  like  those,  'less  they  know  how  to  use  them." 

"  Use  them  ?   Keep  your  tongue  between  your  teeth,  Drawglare, 
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or  you'll  learn  whether  I  can  use  them."  He  drew  his  large, 
muscular  figure  up  to  its  full  height. 

The  Captain  chortled,  while  his  two  friends,  who  had  been  looking 
on,  moved  back,  expecting  trouble.  Warwick's  hand  grasped  his 
sword-hilt. 

"  Trifle  with  me,  sir,  and  you'll  pay  for  it,"  he  declared. 

That  same  instant  the  Captain  drew  and  steel  was  clashing  against 
steel,  while  the  spectators  gaped.  Suddenly  the  room  was  in  a 
turmoil.  Chairs  were  overturned,  glasses  knocked  to  the  floor  and 
candles  upset  as  the  two  swordsmen  thrust,  guarded  and  feinted. 

Warwick,  full  of  fire  and  strength,  was  aggressive,  but  directed 
his  blade  with  an  adriotness  that  surprised  the  onlookers.  Against 
a  less  experienced  man  he  might  have  proved  dangerous,  but  Draw- 
glare,  with  his  finished  skill,  only  smiled  with  tantalizing  contempt, 
his  eyes  flashing  like  a  falcon's,  ready  to  strike  its  prey  at  the 
opportune  moment. 

The  encounter  ended  with  unexpected  suddenness,  for  Tottenby 
entered  the  room,  and  seeing  what  was  going  on,  swore  to  despatch 
both  antagonists  with  furious  gestures. 

"  Out  of  'ere,  you  rascals,"  he  thundered.  The  Black  Bear 
be  no  gaming-'ouse." 

Drawglare  stepped  back  with  the  grace  of  a  courtier,  stuck  the 
point  of  his  sword  in  the  floor  and  bowed.  He  knew  well  that  duels 
were  unlawful  and  that  men  in  uniform,  who  were  found  participat- 
ing in  them,  were  likely  to  be  cashiered. 

"  My  apologies,  Tottenby,"  he  said  shrewdly,  and  with  a  forced 
turn  at  good  humour.  "  No  harm  meant,  sir.  Our  nimble  young 
friend,  here,  was  just  showing  us  a  new  point  in  fencing."  He 
extended  his  hand  to  Warwick.  Stranger,  you  handle  yourself 
like  a  gentleman.    My  compliments." 

Warwick  glared  at  him  for  a  moment,  then,  appreciating  the  artful 
words  of  the  officer,  sheathed  his  sword  and  accepted  the  situation 
with  as  much  civility  as  he  could  summon.  "  The  Captain  has 
explained,"  he  said  to  the  landlord.  "  We've  been — well,  we've 
been  entertaining  your  guests." 

"Oh,"  answered  Tottenby,  cooling.  ''That  be  it,  ch?  My 
mistake,  gentlemen.  By  the  'cart  of  St.  George  I  thought  you  be 
fighting." 

The  spectators  smiled  knowingly  at  one  another,  and  began 
drifting  out  into  the  quiet,  moonlit  night.  Warwick,  still  nursing 
his  feelings,  bid  the  landlord  good-night  and  went  to  his  bed- 
chamber. 


CHAPTER  IV 


STRANDS  IN  THE  SHUTTLE 

When  Warwick  awoke  next  morning,  memories  of  the  preceding 
evening  returned,  particularly  of  his  encounter  with  Drawglare. 

What  a  bold,  shifting  rascal,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  dressed. 
"  Laughed,  fought  and  played  the  gentleman,  all  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  should  have  been  an  actor,  that  fellow.  I  reckon  he  won't 
bother  me  any  more,  though." 

Dismissing  the  affair  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  looked  out  of 
his  window.  The  sun  was  far  up,  making  the  meadows  steam  and 
the  birds  sing  with  delirium.  He  went  down,  ate  a  good  break- 
fast, then  sought  the  rejuvenating  air,  enriched  as  it  was  wdth  the 
perfume  of  apple  blossoms,  sweet  clover  and  wild  flowers.  Standing 
in  the  doorway  of  the  Black  Bear,  he  took  a  long,  deep  breath.  The 
freshness  of  nature  inspired  him.  He  felt  renewed  vigour,  and 
decided  to  take  a  walk  away  to  the  northward,  w^here  the  roadway 
threaded  itself  into  the  open  country. 

As  he  passed  Chrysler's  store,  he  could  smell  the  perfume  of 
spices.  Beyond  Chrysler's  was  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Nathan 
Harrow,  where  rusting  tires,  broken  wagon  axles,  ploughshares 
and  castaway  w^heels  scattered  themselves.  The  forge  of  the 
darkened  smith  sent  out  its  ruddy  glare  and  his  anvil  its  twang 
and  cadence. 

At  the  extreme  border  of  Newark,  where  dwellings  thinned,  he 
met  a  stoop-shouldered  giant,  driving  a  yoke  of  slovenly  oxen. 
As  the  unwilling  beasts  swayed  forward  with  a  great  load  of  staves, 
wharf-bound  for  shipment  to  the  east,  the  driver  twirled  his  whip 
and  swore  sullenly. 

Good-morning,"  said  Mr.  Warwick  in  friendly  tone. 

"  Morn'n,"  replied  the  giant. 

"  Pretty  heavy  load  for  your  team,  I  reckon." 
Dunno  about  that.    Might  be  a  cussed  sight  heavier,"  he 
snapped,  shooting  tobacco-juice. 

Warwick  reflected  that  perhaps  the  fellow's  breakfast  was  not 
friendly  to  his  stomach,  so  merely  added  ;  "  Where  does  this  road 
take  me,  if  you  please  ?  " 
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"  Farther  'n  your  legs  will^  maybe." 
"  Oh  !  well — good-morning — sir  !  " 

"  Morn'n/'  growled  the  giant,  and  passed  on  without  hfting  his 
eyes. 

"  Humph  !  "  mumbled  Warwick ;  "  that  bear  '11  never  be  hung 
for  too  much  talking." 

A  few  yards  further  along  he  came  to  a  heavy  gate,  opening 
between  two  high  stone  posts.  On  either  side  was  a  picket  fence 
enclosing  spacious  grounds  set  with  lindens,  sycamores,  drooping 
elms  and  small  shrubs,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  large  colonial 
house  with  wide  verandahs,  supported  in  front  by  two  massive 
pillars.  A  gravelled  driveway  circled  up  to  the  wide  steps.  As 
he  gazed  at  the  pretentious  residence,  he  wondered  if  by  any  chance 
it  might  be  the  home  of  the  Cavenleighs  of  whom  Tottenby  had  told 
him.  Presently  he  saw  a  middle-aged  man  come  out  and  step  into 
a  carriage.  A  negro  coachman  snapped  his  whip  and  the  vehicle 
rolled  out  along  the  gravel  road. 

Warwick  decided  to  wait  and  see  who  the  man  was,  and,  on  the 
pretence  of  picking  trilliums,  he  went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
highway.  In  a  few  moments  the  phaeton  came  out,  with  a  gentle- 
man in  its  back  seat,  of  fifty-five  years  or  more.  He  was  grey  at 
the  temples,  had  a  full  florid  face  and  was  clean-shaven,  except  for 
a  healthy  growth  of  side  whiskers.  His  strong  features  were  firmly 
set,  as  though  they  had  been  shaped  in  an  iron  mould.  His  hands 
were  crossed  and  rested  on  a  cane,  upright  between  his  knees. 

"  To  the  court-house  first,  Mose,"  Warwick  heard  him  say. 

"  Yes,  sah,"  answered  the  black-bearded  negro,  who  acted  as 
though  carriage,  horse  and  master  had  been  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing  how  important  a  driver,  in  dark  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  can  look.    "  Yes,  sah,  ah's  gwine  dat  ver'  way." 

As  the  phaeton  rolled  past  Warwick  turned  and  looked  up,  expect- 
ing to  be  noticed  and  addressed,  but  the  black  driver  saw  nothing 
whatever  ahead  except  an  open  road,  and  his  master  had  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  anybody  or  anything  beyond  his  own  thoughts. 

The  young  man  swung  on  his  heel  and  retraced  his  steps.  "  He's 
a  pompous  old  aristocrat,  I'll  bet,"  he  muttered,  but  before  he  could 
decide  what  other  opinions  to  form,  he  met  a  man  with  a  hoe  and 
scythe  over  his  shoulder.  On  the  fellow's  chin  was  a  tuft  of  red 
whiskers,  which  turned  up  like  an  inverted  owl's  beak.  Straight, 
carrot-coloured  hair  fell  below  his  ears. 

"  Good-day,  sir,"  said  Warwick,  as  they  approached. 
Ilow'd  do,  Mister,"  answered  the  labourer,  pausing. 
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"  I  happen  to  be  a  stranger  here  and  have  been  wondering  who 
that  was  who  just  drove  up  the  road  ?  " 
"  With  the  nigger?  " 
"  Yes." 

"Him?  That's  Hon'able  Dick." 

"  You  mean  Honourable  Richard,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Wall,  folks  about  here  calls  him  Dick,  but  mebbe  you'll  know 
better  'n  us,  stranger." 

Warwick  smiled.  "  The  Honourable  Richard  Cavenleigh,  I 
suppose?  " 

"  Yep.    Lives  right  over  yonder  in  that  smashin'  big  place." 
"  Has  he  any  family  ?  " 

"  Nope.    Only  a  dorter,  and  she  or'ter  been  a  boy." 

That's  so  ?  " 
"  So  I've  heerd  say." 
"Oh?   What's  her  name?  " 

"  Don't  think  she  uses  none,  most  of  the  time.  I  see'd  her  onct, 
canterin'  down  the  road,  like  blixen  arter  blazes.  She's  a  holy 
terrer  to  ride,  stranger,  so  I've  heerd  the  neighbours  say." 

The  young  man  kicked  the  dust  to  help  him  suppress  a  smile. 
The  workman  stooped  and  tucked  his  trouser  leg  into  a  high  cowhide 
boot,  then  straightened  up  slowly  and  asked  :  "  Ain't  gittin'  up  a 
geogrify  or  somethin',  be  ya,  stranger?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  hastened  Warwick,  ruffled  by  the  suggestion. 
"  Oh,  no,  just  looking  around  to  pass  the  time.  I  have  to  leave  again 
this  afternoon,  so  I  better  be  moving  on.  Much  obliged  to  you, 
sir." 

'*  Got  any  rain  where  you  come  from?  "  called  the  workman. 

No— I  think  not." 
"  None  round  here,  neither.    Taters  and  corn  sure  to  be  a  fizzle. 
Heat's  parchin'  the  gizard  out  of  'em.  G'day." 
"  Good-day." 

Half  an  hour  after  Leighton  Warwick  was  back,  strolling  around 
Newark.  He  looked  everywhere,  expecting  to  see  some  of  the 
inn's  frequenters  who  had  indulged  in  such  gaiety  and  idleness  the 
evening  before.  But  not  one  did  he  meet.  Had  the  night  opened 
like  a  yawning  abyss  and  swallowed  them  for  ever  they  could  not 
have  disappeared  more  completely. 

At  length  he  found  William  Street,  where,  according  to  the  inn- 
keeper, Robert  Thome's  office  was  located.  Past  several  uneven 
buildings  he  observed,  opposite  him,  a  two-storey  frame  structure 
with  frosted  windows.    Over  its  door  a  sign  bore  the  lawyer's  name 
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in  bold  letters^  with  scrolls  and  flourishes  above  and  below.  As  he 
gazed  at  them  he  felt  a  strange  emotion.  Here^  then,  was  the 
place  where  he  would  spend  some  of  his  years.  Right  in  front  of 
him  was  the  simple  frame  building,  the  frosted  window,  the 
weathered  sign,  the  high  door  with  its  iron  knocker — here  the  spot 
to  which  circumstance  was  bringing  him  to  copy  extracts,  draw 
mortgages  and  pore  over  yellow  law  books.  For  a  moment  or  two 
he  was  silent.  Fleeting  memories  of  the  past  and  happy  dreams, of 
the  future  filled  his  mind. 

Obeying  an  impulse,  he  started  across  to  go  in,  but  changed 
his  notion.  It  would  be  better  for  his  Uncle  Harmon  to  arrange  a 
meeting.  Mr.  Thome  might  place  great  value  on  formalities. 
Content  that  his  foot  was  at  last  on  the  threshold  of  the  noted 
lawyer's  office,  he  walked  away,  whistling.  Soon  he  was  once  more 
in  the  Black  Bear. 

Mark  Tottenby  was  not  in  his  usual  urbane  mood.  His  temper 
was  badly  ruffled.  He  was  breathing  hard  and  hurrying  about, 
as  though  troubles  had  thrown  him  topsy-turvy. 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Tottenby,"  said  Leighton.  "  What  has 
happened  ?  " 

"  'Appened  ?  'appened  ?  "  grunted  the  landlord ;  *'  and  what 
could  'appen  more  humiliatin'  to  a  respectable  tavern,  than  to  be 
be'ind  ?  " 

"  Behind  ?  Behind  for  what  ?  " 
Be'ind  the  hour,  of  course."  He  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  gave 
a  huge  portmanteau  a  shove  to  the  front  step.  "  By  the  'eart  of 
St.  George,  the  fair  name  of  the  Black  Bear  '11  not  be  soiled.  It'll 
never  do  for  h'old  'Arry  Bunkle  to  say  as  Tottenby's  'ouse  is  asleep 
when  'is  stage  stops  at  my  door." 

Leighton  smiled.    "  Oh,  a  coach  is  coming  soon  ?  I  see." 

"  You  'ave  it,  sir.  It's  'Arry  Bunkle's,  of  course.  'Aven't  you 
'card?  Off  to  York  this  day,  is  'Arry,  and  it's  now  gone  nine. 
'E'll  be  driving  up  here  like  a  dook's  four-in-'and  to  Chevy  Chase, 
'e  will,  and  not  a  blinkin'  Johnny  Toppin  ready."  With  another 
grunt  he  went  to  the  door.  "  I  say,  Tib,  rattle  your  lazy  bones 
h'and  step  this  way." 

Leighton  leaned  against  the  wall,  folded  his  arms  and  watched 
the  excitement.  "  This  Mr.  Bunkle  you  mention  must  be  a  very 
punctual  man,  eh  ?  " 

Tottenby  first  called  upstairs  to  some  of  his  guests  to  be  ready, 
and  shoved  his  skull-cap  back  on  his  head.  "  Upon  me  soul  'e 
be,"  was  his  answer.    "  Dev'lish  winnin'  sort,  is  'Arry.    Just  like 
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a  blood  'oss  afore  the  'urdles.  And  a  whistling  man^  too^  is  'Arry. 
With  two  thimbles  of  ale  'e  could  match  the  best  of  cabbies  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Blackfriars,  back  'ome.  Wait  till  you  sees  'im, 
coming  up^  fresh  in  the  face,  sir,  as  a  lord's  footman.  'E  would 
laugh  to  split  if  'e  could  ketch  old  Mark  napping.  But  'e  won't, 
by  the  crooked  snakes  of  Jericho." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  last  word  when  a  stage  came  rolling 
up.  Warwick,  the  landlord  and  several  lodgers  hurried  out,  to 
be  greeted  with  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip  and  a  "  Hey-ho." 

"  A  good  'ealth  to  you  all,"  shouted  Mr.  Bunkle,  as  he  drew  up 
and  climbed  down  from  his  seat.  He  was  short  and  fat  with  a 
fringe  of  beard  adorning  his  red  face.  He  wore  a  high  hat  and  a 
neck  choker.  To  the  ladies  he  bowed  like  a  dandy ;  to  the  gentle- 
men, doffed  his  hat  and  bobbed  around  as  though  on  springs. 
Finishing  his  greetings  he  slipped  into  the  inn,  leaving  his  passengers 
to  shuffle,  as  best  they  could,  into  the  coach.  As  Tottenby  had 
said  of  him,  he  always  took  a  couple  of  thimbles  to  tide  him  over 
his  journey. 

Those  who  piled  into  the  stage  were  travellers  who  seldom 
travelled.  There  was  Mrs.  Glory  Growler,  wife  of  Corporal  Growler, 
and  a  woman  of  discriminating  nose;  Ablemarle  Humble,  Esq., 
who  held  his  head  at  an  exalted  angle;  Mr.  Rufus  Pentland,  who, 
like  a  pumpkin  vine,  had  grown  extravagantly  in  every  direction; 
Miss  Hope  Cherry,  meek  as  a  little  violet,  and  old  Mr.  Calvin 
Adderly,  constantly  twitching  his  lips,  a  habit  said  to  have  been 
contracted  from  counting  his  money  too  many  times  a  day.  Lastly, 
there  was  Mr.  Michael  Tierney,  perhaps  the  best  friend  in  Newark 
of  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  a  faded  top  hat. 

Presently  Mr.  Bunkle  reappeared,  bright  in  the  face  as  a  morning 
sun,  and  climbing  nimbly  up  on  his  seat,  shouted  cheerily  to 
everyone. 

"  I'll  see  you  Friday,  Mark.    My  respects  to  you,  sir,"  bowing  to 

Mr.  Warwick,  "  and  to  you,  and  to  you  "   Then,  snapping  his 

whip,  he  drove  proudly  away,  amid  a  score  of  good  wishes  for  a  safe 
and  pleasant  trip. 

Mr.  Bunkle  heard  those  expressions  of  good-will  as  his  vehicle 
sent  up  a  swirl  of  dust.  Of  course  he  did.  How  could  he  help  it  ? 
But  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  never  turned.  He  was  charged  with 
keeping  his  carriage  right  side  up,  and  a  man  with  that  responsi- 
bihty  and  the  lives  of  six  important  citizens  in  his  keeping,  had 
to  radiate  a  sense  of  dignity  and  seriousness. 

"  Confound  me,"  said  Tottenby,  as  he  watched  the  load  dis- 
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appear,  "  if  there  ain't  the  kind  of  'osses  I  Hkes.  Clean  cut,  they 
be,  and  right  to  the  bit.  'Arry  keeps  'em  proper,  too,  'e  does.  I 
bet  two  crowns,  onct,  Mr.  Warneck,  on  a  beast  built  like  'is  off  mare, 
when  I  was  a  chore  boy  at  the  races,  and  'e  won  'andsome  for  me, 
too,  'e  did." 

They  turned  and  entered  the  tavern. 

"  Off  to  York,  are  they.?  "  asked  Leighton. 

"  York  h'it  be,  sir." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  fair  ride,  no  mistake,  what  with  'oles  and  'ills  in  the 
road.  But  old  Gov'nor  Simcoe  w^alked  arf-way,  onct,  so  'Arry 
ought  to  make  it  without  'urt  to  'is  soul." 

Later  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Warwick  put  a  shilling  into  the  stable- 
boy's  hand,  sprang  into  his  saddle  and  rode  away,  westward. 


CHAPTER  V 


FAMILY  AFFAIRS 

The  road  from  Newark  to  Palatine  Hill  was  a  turf-grown  highway 
with  corduroy  crossings.  Along  its  borders  bushes,  vines  and  weeds 
grew  luxuriantly.  It  took  its  course  through  smiling  country,  where 
open  fields  alternated  with  tongues  of  forest.  To  the  north  could 
be  seen  the  gleam  and  sparkle  of  Lake  Ontario,  reflecting  the  cloud- 
less sky. 

Leighton  had  a  strong  natural  eagerness  to  see  his  uncle,  of 
whom  he  had,  of  course,  heard  much.  Gossip  had  said  a  lot  of 
things,  both  above  and  below  its  breath,  about  people  who  wouldn't 
join  the  Rebellion  of  '76.  Perhaps  by  this  time  Harmon  Warwick 
was  a  sour-tempered  old  Tory,  full  of  stubborn  political  ideas,  and 
with  corns  that  a  republican  would  be  certain  to  step  on. 

And  his  Aunt  Betty.?  What  if  she  were  proud  and  jealous- 
minded,  with  an  inquisitive  nose  and  a  sharp  tongue?  The  only 
picture  he  had  ever  seen  of  her  was  a  little  miniature,  done  many 
years  ago.  She  was  a  pretty,  round-faced  girl  then.  But  pretty 
round  faces  often  became  pinched  and  squeezed  miserably,  with 
advancing  years. 

Jog  along,  Tarby,"  he  said  to  his  horse.  "  They'll  be  tired 
looking  for  us." 

Fortune  had  been  moody  toward  that  branch  of  the  Warwick 
family  which  had  left  the  fine  old  ancestral  home,  handed  down 
from  Sir  Brenton  Warwick,  whom  a  gracious  queen  had  honoured 
for  his  services  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Philip,  who  had 
come  to  America  to  seek  his  fortune,  had  settled  in  New  England 
on  spacious  lands.  Later  in  life  he  won  the  hand  of  Miss  Constance 
Worthington,  one  of  the  belles  of  Virginia,  and  married  her. 

Out  of  their  marriage  had  been  born  Lothrop  and  Harmon,  two 
of  the  most  determined,  contentious  sons  that  ever  arrived  under 
the  same  parental  roof  within  a  year  or  two  of  one  another.  From 
the  time  they  were  put  in  little  velvet  suits  they  disagreed,  both 
wanting  to  rule  and  neither  willing  to  submit  in  anything. 

At  the  time  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  they  were  grown  to  young 
men.    That  event  widened  the  political  breach  which  had  been 
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forming  between  them  till  it  became  irreparable.  Lothrop  de- 
nounced George  III,  cursed  the  East  India  Company  and  declared 
Lord  North  should  be  pitched  into  jail,  "  with  his  infamous  tax 
measures  on  top  of  him."  Harmon  openly  condemned  disloyalty  to 
the  King,  and  regarded  those  who  differed  from  him  as  rebels. 

Before  their  disaffection  had  time  to  cool,  a  lurid  glow  shot 
across  the  sky.  The  Revolution  was  sweeping  over  the  country, 
the  Revolution  which  would  not  end  till  fields  were  made  red  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  and  Valley  Forge  and  Yorkton;  the 
Revolution  which  would  write  a  Declaration  with  instruments  of 
steel  !  Guns  thundered.  Batteries  roared.  Regiments  swayed  in 
deadly  conflict. 

Lothrop  sprang  to  the  colonial  colours,  trained  a  company,  fought 
his  way  to  a  majorship  and  lost  an  arm  in  battle  with  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga.  Subsequently  he  established  his  home  at  Albany. 
Harmon,  true  to  his  convictions,  took  up  his  gun  in  defence  of  the 
Crown,  but  when  the  tide  ran  too  heavy  and  full  against  the  loyalists 
he  made  escape  with  his  family  to  Canada. 

Long  after  the  guns  of  the  Revolution  were  silent,  Major  Lothrop 
Warwick's  once  beautiful  wife  drooped  and  faded,  her  heart  always 
sorrowful  over  the  untimely  death,  from  shrapnel,  of  her  lovely  baby 
girl.  When  she  passed  away,  Leighton,  their  son,  was  entering 
manhood,  but  scarcely  had  he  grown  to  full  stature  when  his  father, 
too,  was  taken,  leaving  him  with  but  a  modest  estate  to  be  disposed 
of  by  executors  for  his  benefit. 

In  their  ripening  years  the  two  brothers  had  again  become 
reconciled.  Time  and  peace  had  been  a  balm  to  their  wounds,  and 
the  Major's  last  wish  for  his  son  was  that  he  should  go  to  Newark 
and  re-establish  amenities  between  the  two  families. 

Go  and  see  your  Uncle  Harmon,  my  boy,"  he  had  said,  taking 
Leighton's  hand.  "  Tell  him  I  sent  you,  that  all  our  old  differences 
may  be  blotted  out.  He  will  be  good  to  you  and  help  you  get  a 
start  in  life,  for  Harmon,  at  heart,  was  always  kind.  God  has 
softened  our  wills.    May  He  bless  and  guide  you." 

It  was  in  obedience  to  this  injunction  that  Leighton  was  now 
riding  to  Palatine  Hill.  More  than  once  he  felt  a  sense  of  loneliaess 
and  weight.  His  bosom  yearned  for  those  domestic  touches  which 
lighten  the  spirit  and  repose  the  soul.  One  of  these  moods  was 
upon  him  when,  leaving  a  wooded  stretch,  he  came  out  into  an 
open  expanse  and  saw,  not  far  ahead,  the  sweeping  arms  of  a  wind- 
mill. Tottenby  had  told  him  to  look  for  the  Warwick  house  almost 
beneath  their  shadow. 
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Immediately  his  pulse  quickened^  the  sunshine  seemed  to  pour 
down  with  a  different  glory  and  the  songs  of  the  birds  to  take  on 
a  more  lyric  note,  while  in  a  near-by  meadow,  dotted  with  dandelions, 
lambs  gambolled  with  unusual  playfulness. 

A  brief  trot  brought  him  within  hearing  of  the  dull  monotone 
of  ponderous  stones,  as  they  ceaselessly  ground  the  grain  which 
silted  to  them.  There  was  the  grist  mill,  and  near  it  his  uncle's 
house,  on  the  banks  of  a  meandering  stream.  Over  its  porch  trailed 
rambling  rose  bushes.  In  front  of  it,  tulips,  hepaticas  and  crocuses 
were  blooming  with  a  riot  of  colours,  and  at  the  picket  gateway 
stood  two  mountain  ash  trees,  like  constant  sentinels. 

Throughout  that  day  Harmon's  daughters  had  been  going  to  the 
windows  and  glancing  out,  longing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  cousin 
who  never  seemed  to  come.  When  Mrs.  Warwick  was  taking  a 
nicely  browned  pie  to  the  cupboard,  little  Marion  ran  up  to  her. 

"  Isn't  he  ever  going  to  get  here.  Mamma  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Doesn't  look  like  it,  dearie.    Perhaps  he's  forgotten  us." 

"  Nasty  man  !  I  doesn't  like  him  any  more  and  I  won't  never 
like  him  again." 

Mrs.  Warwick  kissed  the  child  with  motherly  consolation.  "  May- 
be your  father  '11  drive  to  Newark  to-night,  my  darling,  to  see  if 
there's  any  news." 

Marion  clapped  her  chubby  hands.    "  Oh,  goody  !    goody ! 
Now  I  can  get  my  ribbon,  and  I  want  a  real,  real  bright  red  one, 
mum,  as  red  as  red  can  be,  and— — " 
Yes,  we'll  see,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Warwick  turned  to  household  matters,  and  presently  the 
servant  came  in.  Martha,"  said  the  mistress,  "  if  we  should  have 
company  for  tea,  as  we  expect,  be  sure  to  put  on  our  Dresden 
china." 

"  Yes'm." 

"  You've  polished  the  silver,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  it  wus  cleaned  just  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
thought  " 

"  Bless  my  heart,  Martha  !  That  won't  do.  Goodness  !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  Why,  I  wouldn't  have  Lothrop's  son  see 
anything  dirty  for  the  world.  The  Warwicks  are  all  the  same,  I 
imagine — proud  as  Lucifer — and  Harmon's  house,  I'll  tell  you,  will 
set  just  as  good  a  table  as  Lothrop's  ever  did." 

"  Of  course,  ma'm." 

"  You  know  where  the  linen  is — in  the  sideboard  ?  " 
"  It  wus  put  there  when  I  ironed  it,  mum." 
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"  Very  well^  so  long  as  you  don't  forget." 

Mrs  Warwick  took  down  the  pewter.  To  her  consternation  it 
was  dusty. 

"  This'll  have  to  be  cleaned  again^  Martha.  'Twould  never  do 
to  be  seen  this  way.  Never." 

She  examined  the  china  dishes^  the  cruet-stand  and  the  blue- 
patterned  butter-dish.  Every  knife^  fork  and  spoon^  every  candle- 
stick and  salver,  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  had  to  be 
spotless.    Leaving  further  orders,  she  went  to  the  kitchen. 

Martha  set  her  lips  together  with  a  grimness  that  caused  some 
doubt  whether  she  could  ever  get  them  open  again. 

"  Just  one  awrful,  eternal  round/'  she  grumbled,  snatching  a 
cloth.  Polishin'  and  dustin',  dustin'  and  polishin',  polishin'  and 
dustin'  from  morning  till  night.  Me  arms  ache  now  and  me  head's 
dizzy.  Heaven  take  us,  hasn't  I  done  'em  all  onct,  since  the  parson 
was  here  ?  Of  course  I  have.  Wusn't  that  good  enough  for  any- 
body ?  Of  course  it  wus."  She  paused,  and  gave  a  pitcher  a  violent 
sweep  with  her  cloth.  "  If  I'd  my  way,  this  Mister  Warneck,  proud 
or  no  proud,  would  eat  off  wot's  set  afore  him  or  go  without.  I'd 
make  an  end  on  it  to  this  fuss  and  nonsense,  believe  me."  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  disdain  that  would  have  terrified  the 
stoutest  male  heart. 

The  next  minute  Mrs.  Warwick  returned,  smiling,  and  cheerful. 
"  I  guess  you  better  cook  a  meat  pie  for  supper,  Martha,"  she 
ordered.  "  When  you  spread  the  table  you'll  find  the  cider  apple 
sauce  in  the  cellar,  and  the  scones  in  the  deep  crock." 

"  A'right,  mum." 

As  they  finished,  a  tall,  robust  girl  with  a  mass  of  light  brown 
hair  entered  the  hall,  carrying  a  bunch  of  flowers.  "Aren't  these 
lovely?  "  she  called. 

"  My  !  They  are  beautiful.  Where  did  you  get  them,  Char- 
lotte? "  asked  her  mother. 

"  By  the  creek.  You  know  where  the  glade  is  ?  Down  there. 
Aren't  they  fresh  and  gay?  " 

Charlotte  drew  out  some  marsh  marigolds  and  placed  them  in  her 
corsage.  "  Yes,"  she  added,  "  this  is  the  second  bouquet  I'x  c 
picked  for  that  horrid  cousin.  I'll  not  get  any  more  for  him.  I 
think  he's  terribly  mean,  not  to  come."  She  pouted  and  looked  out 
I    the  front  window. 

I      "  No  use  watching,  Lottie,"  said  her  mother.    "  Watched  pots 
1    never  boil.    I  fear  something  has  happened  to  him." 
Charlotte  sighed.    "  I'm  always  disappointed." 
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"  Well,  my  dear,  don't  think  so  much  about  him." 

A  faint  blush  came  to  Charlotte's  cheek  as  she  stood  there,  gazing 
out  wistfully.  Presently  her  mother  left  her  alone — alone  with  the 
thoughts  and  dreams  of  girlhood  at  seventeen,  that  sweet  age  of  hfe 
when  fancies  open  doors  to  mystic  gardens.  Her  cousin  Leighton, 
she  pictured  to  herself,  was  a  handsome,  dashing  fellow.  She 
yearned  to  meet  him,  to  meet  anyone,  in  fact,  who  would  bring  a 
new  romantic  note  into  her  quiet,  secluded  life.  But  apparently 
it  was  not  to  be.  She  drew  the  curtain  aside  once  more  before 
turning  away.  Then  a  cry  of  delight  escaped  her,  for  she  saw  a 
rider  coming.  "  Oh,  mother,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Hurry  !  I  beheve 
it  is  Leighton  at  last." 

Mrs.  Warwick  rushed  in,  dropping  a  comb  in  her  haste.  "  Dear 
me,  I  can't  tell,  Lottie,  who  it  is,  for  I  haven't  my  glasses,  plague 
the  things." 

"  Well,  I'm  certain,"  declared  Charlotte,  eagerly.  "  See,  he's 
coming  through  the  gate.  Oh,  tell  Marion  to  run  out  and  make 
sure." 

Dropping  the  curtain,  she  hurried  upstairs  to  a  mirror.  A  moment 
later  she  was  down  again,  just  in  time,  to  greet  her  cousin. 
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"  Well^  well  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Warwick,  "  so  this  is  Leigliton  ?  " 

He  leaped  from  his  saddle.  "  Yes,  here  at  last.  And  you — you 
are  Aunt  Elizabeth  ?  " 

She  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  "  Bless  you,  my  boy,  I  was 
beginning  to  think  you  must 've  met  with  some  misfortune.  Why 
didn't  you  come  Monday,  as  expected  ?  " 

It  took  me  longer  to  get  here  than  I  thought  " 

**  Meet  your  cousins.  Charlotte,  this  is  Leighton,  and,  Marion — 
come  up,  dear,  don't  be  bashful." 

"  And  where  in  the  world  have  you  been,  all  this  time  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Warwick,  continuing  her  welcome,  after  the  introductions. 

"  Well,  I  could  have  got  here  last  night,"  Leighton  explained, 
"  but  I  stopped  over  in  Newark.  Spent  the  night  at  the  Black 
Bear  " 

What,  stayed  in  that  horrid  tavern,  when  you  could  have  slept 
here,  in  a  decent  bed  }  "  She  paused  and  measured  his  stature. 
**  My  !  you've  grown  tall,  haven't  you — and  so  handsome  !  You 
must  be  tired.  Take  your  horse  to  the  stable.  Your  Uncle  Harmon 
and  Brenton — he's  just  as  tall  as  you  are,  I'm  sure — they'll  be  up 
soon  from  the  fields.  Come,  girls,  we'll  get  supper  right  away. 
I'm  certain  Cousin  Leighton  must  be  hungry." 

Charlotte,  with  a  pink  loveliness  in  her  cheeks,  went  in  with  her 
mother  and  began  laying  the  table,  humming  as  she  hurried  about. 
Marion  stayed  out  on  the  lawn,  playing  with  a  doll  that  wasn't  at 
all  sleepy  and  whose  fluffy  head  the  little  mistress  kept  constantly 
shifting  on  pillows. 

Mrs.  Warwick,  shortly  after,  went  to  the  orchard  and  blew  a 
pink-mouthed  shell.  A  "  Yoo-hoo  "  came  in  answer,  and  one  of  the 
tired  work  horses  neighed.  Along  a  crooked  lane  the  cattle  herd  was 
already  winding  its  way  toward  the  barn. 

When  Mr.  Warwick  and  his  son  came  in,  streaked  with  perspira- 
tion and  dust,  they  extended  their  powerful,  brawny  hands  in 
hearty  welcome.    When  the  boys  were  measured  back  to  back,  a 
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little  later^  to  decide  a  discussion  as  to  which  was  the  taller^  it  was 
found  that  Leighton  had  the  advantage  by  almost  half  an  inch, 
though  Mrs.  Warwick  was  reluctant  to  concede  the  difference,  even 
when  the  rule  proved  it. 

"  Come,  boys/'  said  Mr.  Warwick,  when  the  argument  was  over. 
"  Let's  sit  up  to  the  table.  Aunt  Betty  has  something  good  to 
eat,  I'll  bet  a  shilling,  even  if  she  won't  give  in  about  your  heights." 

And  she  had  good  things,  so  many  that  Leighton  could  not  dispose 
of  all  that  was  heaped  on  his  plate.  She  was  "  Aunt  Betty,"  he 
found,  without  either  a  sharp,  inquisitive  nose  or  a  pinched  face, 
but  with  full,  wholesome  features  instead,  and  a  warm  maternal 
heart.    At  her  table  she  presided  with  grace  and  ease. 

A  happier,  merrier  time  could  not  have  been  passed  than  Leigh- 
ton's  first  evening  at  Palatine  Hill,  nor  could  the  following  days  have 
been  more  enjoyable.  Once  or  twice  he  and  his  uncle  came  peril- 
ously near  to  a  controversy  over  politics,  but  always  Mrs.  Warwick 
intervened,  opportunely,  and  turned  the  conversation  to  safer 
channels.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Warwick  pleased  with  his  nephew's 
decision  to  study  law  in  Newark,  but  promised  to  see  Mr.  Thorne 
and  arrange  for  the  apprenticeship,  a  promise  he  promptly  carried 
out. 

The  two  weeks  that  followed  rolled  quickly  by.  Fishing,  hunting 
for  wild  strawberries,  shooting  pigeons,  picking  flowers  with  Char- 
lotte— ah  !  why  did  she  always  blush  when  pinning  a  bud  on  his 
coat? 

On  the  night  previous  to  his  departure  the  entire  family  went 
into  the  parlour.  Like  everything  else  about  Aunt  Betty's  house, 
the  room  was  in  perfect  order.  Only  when  visitors  came  was  it 
used.  It  was  swept,  dusted  and  put  in  spotless  condition  when  they 
went  away.  Among  its  furnishings  was  a  harpsichord,  imported 
at  no  small  expense,  that  Charlotte  and  Marion  might  have  the 
advantages  of  music.  Mrs.  Warwick  displayed  a  pardonable  pride 
when  she  suggested  they  play  for  their  cousin — if  he  cared  to  hear 
them. 

Of  course  I  do,"  he  promptly  answered.  "  Won't  you  favour 
me,  Charlotte?  I'm  waiting." 

Modestly  she  consented,  and  with  talent  performed  several  com- 
positions. Her  father  listened  intently,  with  his  knees  crossed,  till 
she  rendered  a  light  swinging  melody.  Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
like  an  overgrown  boy. 

"  Come,  Elizabeth,"  he  said,  jovially.  "  Come,  let  us  show  them 
a  minuet.    Lottie's  put  dancing  into  my  feet,  by  Christopher." 
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"  Harmon^  whatever  are  you  thinking  about^  anyway  ?  "  pro- 
tested his  wife.    "  You  know  we're  too  old  " 

"  Too  old  ?  Nonsense.  Why,  we  can  give  a  step.  Of  course  we 
can.  It'll  start  the  youngsters.  Come  along.  Leighton,  here, 
will  be  a  great  lawyer  some  day.  Then  we'll  have  to  stand  back 
mother,  but  now — here  we  go." 

He  laughingly  took  his  wife's  arm  and  made  her  join  him.  The 
next  moment  they  w^ere  tripping  over  the  floor,  stepping  with  fair 
ease  that  exquisite  dance  introduced  into  England  from  France 
through  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  The  disregard  they  showed  for  age 
and  their  readiness  to  participate  in  youthful  pleasures  quickly  lent 
gaiety  to  the  circle.    Marion  was  next  induced  to  play. 

"  Now,  Charlotte,"  said  Leighton,  gallantly,  "  we'll  trip  it  too. 
Perhaps  we  can't  do  it  as  well  as  Aunt  and  Uncle,  but  we  can  try, 
can't  we  ?  " 

She  took  his  arm  demurely  and,  to  the  rhythm  of  the  harpsichord, 
the  two  swept  across  the  floor  with  light  feet  and  sparkling  eyes. 
They  glided,  bowed  and  swung  airily,  till  Charlotte's  cheeks  were 
aglow  and  Leighton  applied  a  handkerchief  to  his  brow. 

Mr.  Warwick  watched  them  proudly.  *'  I'll  be  euchred  if  I've 
ever  seen  a  pair  do  it  better,"  he  declared,  nodding,  after  they 
finished.    "  You  take  the  shine  off  us,  by  Jupiter." 

Aunt  Betty  agreed.  "  Leighton,  you  dance  like  a  lancer. 
Really  you  do." 

"  Thanks,  Auntie,  but  it's  cousin  here  who  is  graceful." 

Charlotte  curtsied  again  to  his  smile. 

When  the  music  and  dancing  ended,  a  portfolio  of  drawings  and 
unframed  silhouettes  was  opened.  Leighton  suggested  they  sit  on 
the  sofa  together  and  look  over  them.  On  the  left  was  shown  a 
relative  who  had  fought  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

That's  one  of  our  fighting  stock,"  said  Leighton.  "  His  rusty 
sword,  I've  been  told,  hung  for  years  in  grandfather's  colonial 
mansion.  That  was  before  the  old  house  was  destroyed,  in  the 
Revolution." 

"  Yes,  I've  often  heard  of  him,  too,"  she  replied,  enthusiastically. 

On  the  right  was  Mrs.  Harmon  Warwick's  uncle  who  had  been 
killed,  when  only  thirty-seven,  by  the  Indians  at  Syracuse.  The 
next  over  was  a  young  lady  of  grand  ideas,  wearing  a  great  pomp 
of  hair  on  her  head  and  ruffles  at  her  neck. 

"  That  was  mother's  aunt,"  explained  Charlotte.  "  And,  oh, 
just  think  of  it  !  she  danced  with  Sir  William  Johnson.  ^More  than 
once,  too." 
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The  little  girl  shown  with  the  next  turn  was^  in  her  day^  a  bewitch- 
ing butterfly  of  Richmond.  "  She  was  my  great-aunt/'  said 
Charlotte^  her  eyes  lighting.  "  Wasn't  she  beautiful  ?  My  !  it 
must  be  wonderful  to  live  in  places  like  Richmond^  where  pretty 
women  can  glitter  at  balls  !  " 

Leighton  smiled  and  turned  another  page.  "  Never  mind, 
cousin/'  he  answered  confidently.  "  When  I'm  acquainted  in 
Newark  there'll  be  lots  of  social  affairs  we  can  go  to.  I'll  introduce 
you." 

Charlotte  sighed,  with  happy  expectancy,  and  let  the  portfolio 
close  in  her  hands,  while  she  dreamed.  When  their  conversation 
drifted  to  Newark,  Leighton  told  of  his  bold  swordsmanship  with 
Drawglare,  and  her  eyes  grew  luminous.  In  her  youthful  fancy  she 
saw  her  cousin  a  hero. 

So  sped  the  evening,  with  simple  domestic  pastimes,  blessed  by 
wholesome  cheer.  At  its  close,  Uncle  Harmon  took  down  a  thick 
family  Bible,  in  which  family  affairs  were  registered  in  a  neat, 
legible  hand.  He  read  a  chapter,  then  humbly  knelt  and  offered 
a  prayer. 

It  was  the  age  of  youth  for  Charlotte  and  Leighton — that  age 
when  the  future  beckoned  them  with  mystic  charms,  and  uncon- 
sciously they  grew  fond  of  one  another.  As  they  rambled,  with 
Brenton  and  Marion,  among  tangled  places  in  the  woods,  watched 
bees  dipping  into  flowers,  followed  gurgling  rivulets  through  fallen 
limbs  and  overhanging  bushes,  they — sons  and  daughters  of  brothers 
who  had  fought  on  opposing  sides — were  drawn  together  as  with  a 
golden  thread. 

It  was  not  till  Leighton  was  taking  his  leave  that  they  felt  the 
tender  sadness  of  parting.  Charlotte,  lovely  with  her  seventeen 
years  of  delicate  freshness,  had  picked  three  late  violets  to  give 
him.  When  Leighton  went  to  join  her,  his  riding-whip  was  in 
his  hand  and  his  cockade  hat  sat  jauntily  on  his  head.  She  looked 
up  at  him  and  their  eyes  met.  Suddenly  her  lashes  fell,  nor  did  she 
lift  them  again,  though  he  put  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Why,  cousin,  what's  the  matter?  "  he  asked. 

She  toyed  with  the  flowers. 

"  Didn't  you  pick  that  bouquet — for  me?  " 

"  Yes." 
And  can't  I  have  it — now  ?  " 

After  a  pause,  "  You  don't  want  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

She  pouted.    "  Just  because  it's  pretty,  I  s'pose." 
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No^  but  because  it's  from  you." 

Her  foot  played  with  trifles.  "  You'll  forget  all  about  me — 
when  you're  gone." 

He  smiled  affectionately.    "  Then  you  don't  want  me — to  go  ?  " 

A  little  sigh  escaped  her.  "  It's  so  quiet  here.  You'll  be  meeting 
so  many  people  " 

"  But  none  prettier  than  my  own  cousin." 

She  glanced  up  and  caught  his  kind,  sincere  eyes.  They  fascinated 
her  and,  obeying  an  impulse,  she  fastened  the  flowers  on  his  coat. 

You'll  come  out — sometimes — won't  you  ?  "  she  asked,  coyly, 
starting  to  walk  away. 

"  Often,  Charlotte.  And  I'll  get  you  invitations  to  balls  and 
parties  in  Newark — lots  of  them,  when  I've  been  there  a  while." 

"  Oh  !  won't  I  be  happy  if  you  do  !  "  She  smiled  and  left  him, 
her  heart  throbbing  with  a  strange  emotion,  while  he  turned  away 
to  meet  Brenton,  who  was  fetching  Tarby,  saddled  and  bridled. 

"  Good-bye,  everybody,"  said  Leighton,  taking  his  stirrups,  after 
they  had  all  shaken  hands.    "  I'll  be  out  again  in  a  few  days." 

"  Good-bye.    We'll  be  looking  for  you,"  cried  the  girls. 

"  Be  sure  to  go  direct  to  Mrs.  Hodder's,"  called  Aunt  Betty. 
"  Tell  her  I  sent  you — and  remember  to  look  up  Judge  Lynton." 

"  Yes,  I'll  do  both.  Farewell,  everybody."  And  he  dashed 
away. 


CHAPTER  VII 


AT  MRS.  HODDER's  BOARDING  HOUSE 

Mrs.  Hodder's  boarding  house,  Prideaux  Street,  was  one  of 
those  homeHke,  easy-going  places  where  everybody  seemed  to 
acquire  a  proprietary  interest.  Its  wide,  perfectly  plain  front 
was  approached  by  a  short  walk,  bordered  by  small  stones.  When 
first  put  there  they  had  been  painted  white,  but  that  was  a  long 
time  ago.  They  were  unpainted  now,  but,  like  everything  else 
around  the  premises,  didn't  trouble  to  worry. 

Mrs.  Hodder  was  a  short,  plump,  kind-faced  woman  with  round 
arms  and  a  sharply  expanding  bust.  In  many  respects  she  was 
extremely  practical.  She  kept  a  simple  diary,  for  instance,  in 
which  she  entered  such  necessary  facts  as  when  the  moon  attained 
its  fullness,  for  at  that  particular  time  hams  could  be  properly 
cured.  She  set  down  the  date  when  her  taxes  became  due,  so  she 
would  have  enough  money  put  aside  to  pay  them.  She  also 
wrote  recipes  for  Swiss  cheese,  plum-pudding  and  a  special  kind 
of  raspberry  layer  cake.  These  and  other  household  affairs  she 
looked  after  faithfully,  but,  for  some  reason,  it  never  occurred  to 
her  to  jot  down  when  her  lodgers  arrived.  She  didn't  dream,  of 
course,  they  were  important  enough  to  be  perpetuated  in  history — 
a  glaring  example  of  how  the  great  may  be  overlooked. 

How  long  Miss  Faith  Wardell,  the  thin  spinster,  and  Mr.  Alan 
McAlan,  the  shaggy  schoolmaster,  had  been  with  her  she  did  not 
know.  But  there  was  no  dispute  that  Miss  Wardell  had  come 
first,  by  at  least  a  fortnight.  She  had  selected  a  front  room, 
after  putting  her  sharp  nose  into  several  other  rooms,  for  there 
were  the  most  light  and  the  best  rag  carpet.  Furthermore,  it  gave 
her  a  view  of  the  street,  and  every  intelligent  woman  wanted  to 
see  what  went  on  in  the  street.  It  was  from  there,  in  fact,  she  had 
first  seen  Mr.  McAlan  when  he  had  come  to  look  for  quarters.  She 
had  watched  him  critically,  as  he  came  up  the  walk,  and  had  made 
up  her  mind  in  an  instant  that  he  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
man  to  tame. 

During  the  months  following  she  had  no  reason  to  change  her 
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mind.  She  tried  in  several  ways  to  be  pleasant  to  him^  but  always 
he  was  Hke  a  chestnut  burr.  Her  smiles  and  graces  ignominiously 
failed.  It  was  exasperating  !  When  she  gave  him  the  little  four- 
page  newspaper^  he  just  took  it  like  a  churl  and  said  nothing.  If 
she  offered  to  get  his  slippers,  he  would  forbid  her.  "  Nay,  nay, 
Miss  Wardell,"  he  would  snap,  "  I  need  na  servant," — rebukes, 
certainly,  of  an  obstinate,  uncompromising  man.  The  only  time 
she  could  remember  when  he  showed  the  least  softening  was  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  when  his  black  cravat  was  missing.  She  found 
it  and  would  have  helped  him  tie  it,  but,  impossible  as  ever,  he 
gave  a  callow,  emotionless  shrug.  "  I  wouldna  miss  the  kirk  if 
I  had  tae  gang  wi'oot  it,"  was  all  he  had  said.  "  Heartless 
monster,"  she  declared,  when  he  was  gone. 

Annoyed  over  his  hardness.  Miss  Wardell  decided,  finally,  to 
retaliate.  Henceforth  he  would  be  made  to  realize  that  first 
boarders,  in  respectable  places  like  Mrs.  Hodder's,  were  to  be 
paid  the  deference  due  to  them.  It's  the  only  way  to  treat  the 
short-grained,  contemptible  old  bachelor,"  she  vowed.  Her  logic 
must  have  been  sound,  for  it  proved  effective,  though  her  methods 
should  not  become  a  precedent  for  other  ladies. 

On  the  second  of  June  Mr.  IMcAlan  was  still  incorrigible,  though 
he  may  have  shown  hope  of  improvement.  He  had  just  come  from 
his  school,  where  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  administer  two 
sound  thrashings — an  experience  which  had  not  sweetened  his 
temper.  But  that  was  nobody  else's  business.  After  reviewing 
a  few  pages  of  Virgil,  in  his  plain,  scantily  furnished  bed-chamber, 
he  had  come  down  to  the  front  sitting-room,  an  unconventional 
gathering-place  in  the  Hodder  house.  Miss  Wardell  happened  to 
be  there  before  him,  knitting  a  shawl,  though  it  was  blistering 
weather.  When  he  entered  she  looked  up  over  her  spectacles 
with  a  cheery  "  Good-afternoon."  He  did  not  even  deign  to 
reply,  but  took  a  favourite  chair  and  put  his  feet  up  on  the  iron 
fender.    Miss  Faith  was  justly  humiliated. 

"  Mr.  McAlan,"  she  said,  indignantly,  "  I'll  have  you  under- 
stand, sir,  I'm  a  woman  of  gentle  breeding,  not  a  marble  statue. 
I've  done  you  the  honour  of  speaking,  like  a  lady,  but  I  shall  do 
you  the  favour,  also,  of  leaving  the  room,  if  you  choose  to  ignore 
me."  She  rose  like  a  grand  duchess.  Her  haughtiness  made  the 
Scotsman  wince. 

*'  Nay,  nay.  Miss  Wardell,"  he  said,    dinna  be  so  hasty." 

"Hasty?  Hasty?"  she  replied,  even  more  angrily.  "How 
can  you  speak  so  ?  " 
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He  threw  his  newspaper  on  the  floor^  and  turnings  faced  her, 
exasperated.  Am  I  expec'ed  to  nod  and  coo  and  chatter,  hke 
a  parrot,  wi'  a'  the  bodies  who  seek  to  force  their  company?  "  he 
demanded. 

"Force  your  company,  sir?  Well!  you  prize  it  much  too 
dearly,  I  can  assure  you.  How  dare  you  add  such  an  insult  ?  I'll 
leave  the  house  altogether  if  you  continue.  I'll  have  you  under- 
stand, sir,  I've  been  here  longer  than  you,  and  I'm  entitled  to 
respect." 

The  master's  mind,  quick  at  mathematics,  was  slow  at  repartee. 
He  deliberated,  till  a  text  Dr.  McGill  had  used  the  Sabbath  before 
recurred  to  him  :  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath."  He  would 
try  it. 

"  I'll  no  be  sayin'  you're  not  speaking  the  truth,"  he  admitted, 
to  make  peace,  "  nor  is  Alan  McAlan  a  mon  to  leave  time  oot  of 
account.  As  for  respect,  woman,  it  is  due  ye.  I  admit  it  is 
due  ye." 

Miss  Wardell  condescended  to  resume  her  knitting,  but  with  a 
defiant  air,  till  very  soon  a  feminine  temptation  to  talk  overcame 
her.  It'll  be  a  long  time  before  I  trouble  you  again,  Mr.  McAlan." 
She  glanced  covertly  at  him. 

The  schoolmaster's  chin,  as  usual,  was  down  in  his  waistcoat. 
"  Ah,  weel,"  he  sighed,  "  I'll  no  be  complainin'." 

The  consequences  of  this  acid  retort  might  have  been  serious, 
had  not  Miss  Wardell's  attention  suddenly  been  distracted  by  the 
entrance,  at  the  front  door,  of  a  handsome  young  gentleman  who 
desired  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Hodder.  The  sharp-eyed  spinster  saw 
him,  and  she  also  heard  him  say  he  came  recommended  by  Mrs. 
Harmon  Warwick,  and  would  be  obliged  if  the  good  landlady 
would  accept  him  as  a  boarder. 

"  We're  to  have  a  new  lodger,  Mr.  McAlan.  I'm  sure  of  it," 
whispered  Miss  Wardell,  indulging  her  curiosity. 

"  Ay,"  responded  the  dominie,  unconcerned. 

"  I  heard  him  say  his  name's  Warwick.  Now  who  do  you 
suppose  he  is  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Warwick,  I  hae  na  doubt." 

"  Of  course — stupid  !  "  she  snapped,  then  added  with  a  sigh  : 
"  Dear  me  !  Men  are  all  alike,  for  ever  dreaming  and  looking 
down  over  their  noses.  What  I  was  asking,  sir,  was  this,  no  more, 
no  less  :  where  he  comes  from,  who  he  is,  and  whether  you  have 
ever  heard  of  him  ?  That's  all,  sir.  I  ask  again,  have  you  heard 
of  him  ?  " 
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"  Not  till  the  noo.    Maybe  Harmon's  lanky  son." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Hodder  came  in^  her  face  beaming.  "  No,  he 
isn't  Harmon's  boy/'  she  explained,  "  but  a  nephew — son  of  the 
late  Major  Warwick  of  Albany.  I  tell  you  he's  a  fine,  well-built 
fellow,  too.  He's  going  to  stay  here  and  study  law  with  Bob 
Thorn  e." 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  "  broke  in  Miss  Wardell.  Haven't  we 
enough  of  that  stripe  here  now,  fleecing  widows  and  orphans  ? 
I'd  like  to  see  one  of  'em  get  his  fingers  on  my  money." 

"  Ha  ! "  grunted  McAlan,  sarcastically,  that  wouldna  be 
easy." 

The  spinster  was  on  the  point  of  retaliating  severely,  but  changed 
her  mind.  "  Will  he  come  in  here,  do  you  think?  "  she  inquired 
of  Mrs.  Hodder,  anxiously.  "  Bless  me,  if  he  does,  TU  have  to 
hurry  and  put  on  my  rose  dress.  It  always  upsets  me  so,  to  have 
strangers  come  in  so  unexpectedly." 

"  You're  all  right.  Miss  Wardell,  perfectly  all  right.  Of  course, 
if  you  wish  to  change,  there'll  be  time."  From  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Mrs.  Hodder  was  a  diplomat. 

Later  Mr.  Warwick,  who  had  settled  himself  in  a  room  on  the 
upper  floor,  opposite  that  of  Mr.  McAlan,  came  down  the  stairs 
in  answer  to  the  supper  gong.  He  was  dressed  in  his  best  and 
most  formal  attire — coat  high  at  the  throat  and  cut  away  at  the 
hips,  white  trousers  fastened  above  the  ankle  by  a  row  of  small 
buttons,  white  silk  stockings  and  low  shoes  with  silver  buckles. 
He  wore  also  a  stylishly  ruflfled  shirt,  a  double-breasted  waist- 
coat with  broad  lapels,  and  around  his  neck  a  lawn  tie 
which  had  cost  him  no  little  trouble  to  shape  into  a  fashionable 
bow. 

Introduced,  he  took  the  place  assigned,  at  the  end  of  the  table 
from  Mrs.  Hodder.  Mr.  McAlan  bowed  his  grandest  bow.  Miss 
Wardell  stepped  back  and  curtsied  very  low.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  she  could  rise  again.  Mrs.  Hodder,  feeling  herself 
in  the  presence  of  distinction,  was  visibly  confused. 

If  the  young  Albanian  desired  to  impress  his  new  acquaintances, 
he  succeeded  admirably.  The  imperious  manner  of  the  saturnine 
spinster  quickly  disappeared.  In  its  place  came  meekness,  sub- 
limity of  temperament  and  an  overwhelming  wish  to  please. 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Warwick,"  she  would  say.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Warwick," 
"Is  there  anything  I  can  pass  you,  Mr.  Warwick?"  The  old 
schoolmaster,  too,  excelled  himself.  He  had  never  been  heard  to 
talk  so  much  or  so  well,  except  on  a  certain  night  long  ago  when 
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he  had  stayed  too  late  with  friends  and  cups.  Instead  of  his  crabbit 
and  fearful  manner,  so  lately  irritating  to  Miss  Wardell,  "  really 
beyond  endurance/'  she  had  said,  he  became  dangerously  human, 
adorning  his  remarks  with  quotations  from  Burns,  making  refer- 
ences to  Latin  poets  and  entering  into  homely  comment  on  politics. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  a  story  and  laugh  at  it — a  most 
unheard-of  thing,  for  him. 

Leighton  listened  and  asked  many  questions.  For  a  Scot  of 
Mr.  Mx:Alan's  type  to  break  his  crust  and  let  words  ooze  from 
him  was  engaging. 

"  It  wouldna  be  discreet,  Mr.  Warwick,"  confided  the  school- 
master, "  to  say  much  aboot  Captain  Moffatt.  Since  ye've  asked 
me,  though,  I'll  tell  ye  a  little,  and  it's  this  :  he's  a  canny  brigand, 
mind  ye,  but  a  mon  who  wouldna  forsake  a  friend.  That's  to  his 
credit.    As  for  Bodkins — poor  Boddy — he's  a  thin  blade,  hollow 

in  the  middle  "    He  leaned  over  and  chuckled  dryly.    "  Ye've 

heard  dogs  bark  at  the  moon  ?  Dinna  ye  think  Boddy  might  bark 
too?  Ay,  he  has  a  pretty  fancy  o'  himself,  has  Boddy,  there's 
nae  doubt  aboot  that.  Gangs  daft  before  a  braw  lass  wi'  a  bright 
e'e.    So  ye  can  form  your  ain  opinions." 

Miss  Wardell  became  openly  rebellious.  "  The  sergeant  is  a 
kind  gentleman,  sir,"  she  defended,  "  and  a  soldier  of  extra  good 
address,  too." 

The  dominie  wouldn't  risk  a  dispute.  "  Ye'U  ken.  Miss  Wardell, 
that  I  do  na  deny  a'  ye  say." 

"  And  would  you  tell  me,  Mr.  McAlan,"  pursued  Leighton, 
"  who  that  fellow  Drawglare  is  ?  I  crossed  him  at  the  inn,  and 
he  showed  his  teeth.  Carried  himself,  though,  like  a  Gascony 
musketeer." 

There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter  from  the  ladies. 

"  A  daring,  insolent  coxcomb,  I've  been  told,"  repHed  the 
master.    "  He'd  pierce  ye  through,  as  he  would  a  bubble,  or  toss 

ye  a  shilling,  with  a  laugh,  to  see  whether  he'd  fight  a  bailiff  " 

and  then  more  confidentially  :  "He  has  a  past,  Mr.  Warwick, 
ay,  though  it's  not  Alan  McAlan  who  says  it.  Tattling  tongues 
say  he  travels  under  a  name  he  doesna  own." 

"  Oh  ho  !  " 

Miss  Wardell  sighed  wearily.  W^ould  the  dominie  ne\'er  give 
others  a  chance  to  speak  ?  Presently  an  opening  did  occur  and  she 
smiled  amiably,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Warwick  would 
see  her.  "  Could  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Hodder,"  she  asked,  "  when 
the  brig  Lord  Nelson  arrives  from  York?  " 
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"  Monday  night  next^  if  the  weather  is  right/'  replied  the 
landlady. 

"  Ah,  sir/'  joined  Mr.  McAlan,  immediately,  "  the  brig  brings 
us  mails  and  packets  frae  the  east.  Ay,  many  strange  folk_,  too. 
It's  like  a  breath  o'  the  heather  to  us  a'." 

"  No  doubt  of  that,"  Leighton  acknowledged,  finishing  his  pie. 
"  I  used  to  watch  boats  coming  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany.  They 
loaded  and  unloaded  all  day — spices^  molasses,  cocoanuts,  cotton — 
oh,  a  dozen  things.  I  nearly  took  to  the  mast  once,  for 
adventure." 

"  Then  you'll  join  us,  sir,  when  we  go  down  to  see  the  Nelson 
come  in?  "  asked  Miss  Faith. 

"  Oh,  do  come,"  implored  Mrs.  Hodder.  Do  come.  There'll 
be  a  lot  of  passengers,  likely,  for  the  brig's  from  Kingston.  Calls 
at  York  on  the  way.  General  Brock  may  be  over  with  his  staff. 
Sergeant  Bodkins  told  me  so.  Dr.  Dunsmuir  should  be  aboard, 
too.  Oh  yes,  and  the  Cavenleighs — they  are  expecting  their 
daughter  Catherine  back  from  school." 

Miss  Wardell  sighed  and  crossed  her  hands.  "  What  on  earth 
do  they  send  her  away  off  to  Kingston  for  ?  " 

"  Edacation,  of  course,"  answered  Mrs.  Hodder. 

"  Fiddlesticks  !  "  declared  the  spinster.  "  Isn't  Newark  good 
enough  ?    Where'll  you  find  a  better  Latin  scholar  than  Mr.  McAlan 

here — right  among  us  too  "    She  glanced  beamingly  at  the 

master. 

But  they  give  'em  French  "  began  Mrs.  Hodder. 

"  French  ?  French  ?  Humph  !  Precious  little  she'll  know  of 
French,  or  any  other  langige  except  her  own.  It's  style  and  airs 
with  the  Cavenleighs.    What  does  that  chit  care  about  French  ?  " 

Mr.  McAlan,  of  course,  couldn't  agree  with  the  spinster.  Ah, 
weel,"  he  interjected,  crossing  his  legs,  "  she  doesna  need  mair 
style  than  nature  gave  her." 

Miss  Wardell  curled  her  lip.  What  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
glorify  that  haughty  Miss  Catherine,  just  because  she  happened  to 
go  to  school  under  him  once  1  Why  on  earth  should  he  always  have 
such  perverted  ideas  about  women,  anyway?  Would  he  never 
get  his  eyes  open  and  know  a  good  one  when  he  saw  her  ? 

"  Mr.  Warwick,  you  ought  to  meet  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Hodder,  innocently.  "  She's  been  away  since  last  October." 
Turning  to  the  others  :  "  Won't  it  be  lovely  for  her  to  get  home? 
I  saw  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  at  church  on  Sunday  and,  do  you  know,  I 
thought  she  looked  older  " 
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The  schoolmaster  chuckled  aloud.  Ay,  I  hae  na  doubt  she 
is  older  than  she  waur,  four  weeks  gone." 

Now,  Mr.  McAlan,  You're  very  clever,  all  at  once,  ain't  you  ?  " 
retorted  Mrs.  Hodder. 

"  What  time  does  the  brig  come  in  ?  "  inquired  Leighton. 

"  In  the  early  evening,  I  expect,"  answered  the  landlady. 

Miss  Faith  rose  stiffly  and  excused  herself,  saying  she  must 
write  a  letter.  This  may  have  been  one  fact.  The  other  was  that 
she  couldn't  any  longer  endure  such  a  waste  of  time,  so  much 
attention,  such  precious  chatter — think  of  it  ! — all  for  an  absent 
bubble  of  a  school-girl  !  If  Mrs.  Hodder  wanted  to  have  every 
man  who  came  to  her  house  introduced  to  every  butterfly  outside 
her  house — well  ! 

Mr.  McAlan  pulled  himself  together  and  went  to  the  sitting- 
room,  where  he  seated  himself  comfortably  in  his  favourite  spot 
and  began  to  smoke.  Leighton,  following  him,  was  taking  note 
of  the  furnishings,  pictures  and  worn  books  about  him. 

"  Weel,"  observed  Mr.  McAlan,  reflectively,  after  an  interval, 

so  Miss  Kitty  is  farin'  home,  eh  ?  A  braw  lass,  Mr.  Warwick, 
ril  tell  ye.  A  braw  lass,  Kitty  Cavenleigh.  Ay,  and  I'll  be  safe 
in  thinking  there'll  be  a  bonny  time  at  her  hoose  to  receive  her." 
He  pressed  the  tobacco  further  down  his  pipe.  "  There'll  be  fiddling 
and  dancing,  as  Bobbie  Burns  would  say,  at  Cavenleigh  Hoose, 
or  I'm  no  a  mon  o'  judgment." 

Leighton  folded  his  arms,  spread  his  feet  and  stood  gazing  at 
the  ceiling.  How  many  times  had  he  heard  of  this  Cavenleigh 
girl?  Who  was  she,  anyway.^  One  would  think  a  vessel  was 
coming  all  the  way  from  Kingston  just  to  bring  her.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  if  he  did  meet  her  she  wouldn't  appear  so  beautiful. 
Besides,  pretty  girls,  always  favourably  talked  about,  often  grew 
unbearably  vain.  He  didn't  believe  in  giving  way  to  vain  girls. 
Not  by  any  means  !  A  man  might  far  better  hold  up  his  head — • 
be  indifferent,  even,  at  times.  They  respected  him  more.  Never- 
theless, just  out  of  curiosity,  there  was  no  harm  in  going  to  the 
wharf. 

"  Mr.  McAlan,"  he  remarked,  after  due  reflection,  "  if  you're 
going  down,  to-morrow  night,  you  won't  mind,  I  reckon,  if  I  go 
along  ?  " 

"  To  meet  the  brig,  sir.^  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Weel,  I  didna  intend  to  gang.  There's  such  a  crowd  o'  hussies, 
craning  their  necks  and  jostling  decent  folk  aboot,  I  hae  no  patience 
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wi'  them.  But  if  it's  your  wish^  sir^  seeing  ye're  no  acquainted  wi' 
the  place,  I'll  gang.  Mark  ye  this,  though  " — he  held  up  a  finger 
warningly — dinna  be  wi'oot  caution,  lad.  I  remember  weel 
aboot  Tarn  O'Mossgiel,  back  in  Scotia.  He  didna  think  o'  Peggy 
Rankine's  wiles,  when  he  carried  water  frae  the  brook  for  her, 
and — it  waur  the  worse  for  Tam,"  and  he  shook  his  head. 

Leighton  laughed  heartily.    "  Well,  shall  we  go?  "  he  asked. 

The  schoolmaster  looked  around.    "  Yes,  I'll  gang  wi'  ye, 

but  "  he  paused  and  whispered,  "  but  dinna  say  one  word  aboot 

it  to  Miss  Faith,  not  one  word,  sir,  mind  ye  that." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


MISS  KITTY  RETURNS 

Robert  Thorne's  law  office  comprised  three  scantily  furnished 
rooms,  entered  by  doors  with  frosted  panes,  from  which  most  of 
the  frost  had  gone.  On  the  walls  were  a  few  prints  of  solemn  judges 
in  woolsack.  Leather-covered  statutes,  ribbon-tied  documents, 
ink-pots  and  quills  were  scattered  everywhere,  as  if  their  owner 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  bother  with  details. 
Even  the  unpolished  stove-pipe  was  crooked — tilted  dangerously, 
in  fact,  in  its  journey  to  the  chimney,  as  stove-pipes  have  a  wilful 
habit  of  doing,  but  he  never  bothered  to  straighten  it.  When  his 
mind  was  clear  it  was  on  law,  not  stove-pipes.  When  it  wasn't 
clear  (as  sometimes  happened),  the  pipe  appeared  with  too  many 
angles  to  be  corrected  that  day  ! 

No,  it  wasn't  office  furnishings  nor  regularity  of  habits  that 
made  the  famous  lawyer  a  power  in  his  profession.  It  was  Robert 
Thome  himself.  Piercing  eyes,  incisive  tongue,  analytical  mind, 
burning  eloquence — they  belonged  to  him  just  as  much  as  the 
hump  on  his  back  and  the  massive  head  on  his  shoulders.  He 
fed  on  law,  as  some  men  feed  on  beef-steak.  He  bit  his  finger- 
nails, as  others  twirl  watch-chains.  On  quiet  days,  busy  days, 
before  dinner  and  after  dinner,  he  bit  them,  not  because  he  liked 
biting  nor  because  he  relished  finger-nails,  but  because  the  habit 
had  become  an  accompaniment  to  his  rapid  mental  activities. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Mrs.  Hodder's,  Leighton  went 
down  to  William  Street  to  introduce  himself.  He  pulled  twice  at 
an  iron  knocker,  but  no  one  came.  He  opened  the  door  and^ 
entered.  Still  no  person  appeared.  Removing  his  hat,  he  stood 
by  the  railing  and  waited.  Presently  a  voice  thundered  :  "  Come 
in." 

He  went  in,  past  the  stove,  through  the  open  door  with  the 
frosted  panes — right  into  the  lion's  lair.  There,  beside  a  long 
table,  strewn  with  papers,  sat  the  lawyer,  his  bulging  head  bent 
at  work. 

"  Well,  sir?  "  he  said,  looking  up  finally. 
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"  Excuse  me,  sir/'  explained  the  young  man,  awed.  "  I'm — 
I'm  Leighton  Warwick.  My  uncle,  at  Palatine  Hill,  was  in  to  see 
you?" 

"  Your  uncle — Harmon  Warwick?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  you."  He  produced 
it  and  Mr.  Thome  read  hurriedly. 

"  You  want  to  be  a  lawyer,  I  understand  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir.  My  father,  before  he  died,  made  me  promise  to 
come  up  to  my  uncle's,  and  he  wrote  this  letter  to  you.  He  hoped 
I  might  be  able  to  study  here,  Mr.  Thorne." 

The  lawyer  ran  his  fingers  through  a  sheaf  of  hair,  which  trailed 
from  a  parting  and  tumbled  in  a  shock  over  his  ear,  and  after  a 
pause  expressed  deep  regret  over  the  passing  of  Leighton's  father. 
Lawyers,  he  considered,  were  honoured  to  have  such  strong-willed, 
upright  and  estimable  clients  as  Major  Warwick  had  been,  and 
doubly  honoured  to  be  asked  to  instruct  their  sons. 

Leighton  took  a  chair — one  much  in  need  of  dusting — but  sat 
on  it  uneasily.  The  lawyer's  ponderous  head,  hunched  back  and 
penetrating  eyes  made  him  feel  timid,  a  sense  he  did  not  know 
among  other  men  less  gifted.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Thorne  said 
he  was  welcome  in  the  office,  and  that  his  forehead  seemed  to  be 
shaped  for  law,  that  the  young  student  began  to  grow  comfortable. 
Every  man  didn't  have  a  well-shaped  forehead,  the  lawyer  ex- 
plained. It  was  useful  to  study  the  shapes  of  men's  heads.  Judges, 
jurymen  and  criminals,  all  had  heads.  It  was  for  lawyers  to  find 
out  how  argument  influenced  one,  sentiment  moved  another,  fear 
affected  a  third.  Such  simple  learning  as  he  was  able  to  impart, 
Leighton  was  free  to  receive.  Near  the  railing  was  a  desk.  That 
would  be  his  and  he  was  expected  to  be  there  regularly  and  to  write 
in  a  free,  legible  hand.  "  It  may  have  to  be  read  by  somebody," 
concluded  Thorne. 

Leighton  expressed  appreciation,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  A  word  or  two  more,  Mr.  Warwick.  You  like  politics, 
doubtless?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

The  lawyer  moved  to  the  window  and  twirled  his  coat  tails. 
The  enigma  of  his  personality  seemed  to  deepen.  Presently  he 
swung  round.  "  Did  you  ever  get  your  fingers  burnt,  young  man  ?  " 
he  asked,  bluntly. 

Leighton  was  staggered.  "  What  a  strange  question  ! he  said 
to  himself,  but  aloud  :  "  Yes — I  have,  sir,  but  " 

"  You  didn't  enjoy  having  them  burned?  " 
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No/'  Leighton  smiled^  "  I  reckon  not." 

"  Of  course.    Well,  then,  leave  politics  alone." 

Mr.  Thorne  sat  down  again  and  took  another  bite  at  his  nails. 
He  appeared  to  be  preoccupied.  The  next  moment,  however,  he 
glanced  up. 

"  You  can  read,  of  course,  Mr.  Warwick?  " 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  sir." 

"  0-o-m  !  Then  you'll  be  pleased  to  know  you've  one  chance, 
at  least,  of  becoming  a  lawyer." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  Leighton,  perplexed,  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  His  visions  began  to  fade.  One  chance  ?  What 
could  he  mean?  Was  that  Mr.  Thome's  estimate  of  him?  Per- 
haps time  would  show  that  even  astute  lawyers  could  misread  the 
heads  of  strangers.    He  felt  his  unimportance  keenly. 

Then  the  cloud  suddenly  disappeared. 

"  What  I  mean  is  this,"  explained  Mr.  Thorne.  "  You  are 
young — ambitious,  too,  I  hope — and  I  would  like  to  impress  a 
few  facts  upon  you.  One  is,  if  you  want  to  know  law,  you  m.ust 
read  law.  When  you've  learned  this  thoroughly,  learned  what, 
how  and  when  to  read  law,  then,  sir,  you'll  have  ninety-nine  m.ore 
chances  of  being  a  lawyer." 

Oh,  I  understand  now,"  said  Leighton,  easier.  "  Now  I  see 
what  you  mean." 

"  There's  one  other  point.    Have  you  a  memory  ?  " 

What  answer  should  he  give  to  this  that  would  be  satisfactory  ? 
Leighton  asked  himself,  embarrassed.  He  decided  to  be  positive 
and  clear.  "  I  have,  sir.  In  fact  my  father  always  told  me  I 
had  an  excellent  one.  When  I  was  at  school,  I  memorized  hundreds 
of  lines  of  Horace  and  Virgil  and  " 

"  Excellent !  I  felt  sure  of  it.  Well,  now,  this  will  be  easy  for 
you.  Quite  easy,  of  course.  I've  found  it  useful,  and  a  very 
simple  principle.  It  is  this  :  Remember  there  are  always  two  sides 
to  every  case.    Learn  all  there  is  to  be  learned — about  both." 

Leighton  bowed  and  went  out,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  size  and 
shagginess  of  the  head  which  immediately  settled  itself  to  briefs, 
quills  and  legal  authorities. 

That  forenoon,  after  he  had  finished  copying  a  long  extract,  he 
paused  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  for  the  day 
was  sultry.  Then  he  lifted  a  window  and  stood  looking  across  the 
street.  Presently  a  young  man  galloped  past  whose  face  seemed 
familiar.  Sidney  Richmond — that's  who  it  was.  He  was  certain 
of  it;  but  why  should  he  be  riding  so  fast,  dressed  in  such  gay 
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colours  ?    Tottenby  must  have  been  right  when  he  said,  after  that 
first  night  at  the  Black  Bear,  that  young  Richmond  was  like  a 
colt — he  needed  to  be  shackled  and  bridled. 
"  B-w-u-u-h  !  " 

The  ejaculation  startled  Leighton,  and  he  turned  from  watching 
the  cloud  of  dust  to  see  a  florid-faced  man,  with  side  whiskers, 
and  carrying  hat  and  cane,  standing  in  front  of  him. 

"  Mr.  Thorne — is  he  in?  "  asked  the  caller,  stiffly. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Tell  him  Mr.  Cavenleigh  is  here,  and  wishes  to  see  him." 

Leighton  hurried  through  the  door  with  the  frosted  panes  and 
reappeared  a  moment  later.  "  This  way,  sir.  Mr.  Thorne  will 
see  you." 

The  florid  face,  side  whiskers,  silk  hat  and  cane  did  step  that 
way,  but  they  took  not  the  slightest  note  of  the  new  law  clerk. 
Back  at  his  work  Leighton  couldn't  help  thinking  of  a  cold,  high- 
headed  aristocrat  in  Albany,  nicknamed  "  Don't-know-you- 
Pennygrub."  He  wondered  if  the  man  who  had  just  gone  into 
Mr.  Thome's  office  wasn't  a  close  relation  ? 

Scarcely  had  these  thoughts  left  him,  with  the  completion  of  a 
half-dozen  pages  of  foolscap,  when  his  ear  caught  part  of  a  loud 
dialogue. 

"  Those  notes  are  overdue,  Thorne — long  overdue,"  the  caller 
said. 

"  But  your  debtors  write  me  they'll  pay  you,  Richard,  as  soon  as 
they  can  sell  their  merchandise.  The  credit  of  Bainbridge  & 
Vanstead  is  good  in  New  York — perfectly  good.  You  know  that. 
Times  are  a  little  dull,  that's  ah." 

"  That's  all  right,  sir.  Their  credit  may  be  good  now,  but  let 
this  war  talk  go  on  and  it  won't  be  worth  tu'pence." 

"War  talk.?  The  devil!  Who's  going  to  see  business  and 
trade  smashed  to  satisfy  a  few  firebrands  in  Washington?  " 

Ah,  yes,  Robert.  All  very  well  to  talk,  but  currency  is  low, 
very  low.  Trade  is  nearly  strangled.  No,  I  want  those  notes  paid 
by  Bainbridge  &  Vanstead.    Paid,  and  paid  at  once,  sir." 

"  As  you  say,  Richard.  It's  nothing  to  me.  I'll  write  demanding 
immediate  settlement  if  you  say  so  " 

"  Then  notify  them  by  the  next  mail — Yankees  " 

Leighton  could  not  catch  the  latter  part  of  the  remark,  but 
the  one  word  aroused  him.  It  was  spoken,  he  knew,  by  Richard 
Cavenleigh.  What  did  he  mean  by  dropping  his  voice  and  using 
the  word  "  Yankees "  ?    A  few  minutes  after  the  florid-faced 
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client  passed  out;  utterly  oblivious^  as  before^  to  the  presence  of 
the  young  law  clerk. 

When  the  day  was  over^  Leighton  returned  to  Mrs.  Hodder's 
with  a  thick  volume  of  law  under  his  arm,  and  high  thoughts  in 
his  mind.  Robert  Thorne  was  a  great  man  !  The  only  way  for  a 
student  to  aspire  to  such  greatness  was  to  read^  study  and  remem- 
ber. In  the  evening  he  would  go  through  that  whole  volume. 
YeS;  sir.  The  next  night  he  would  devour  another.  His  earnest- 
ness and  application  would  soon  be  noticed  by  the  lawyer  ! 

But  that  was  at  5.15  o'clock.  A  little  after  six,  everybody  in 
the  Hodder  household  was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  wharf^  to 
meet  the  Lord  Nelson.  This  made  a  difference.  Before  another 
twenty  minutes  had  gone^  he  had  completely  forgotten  law,  and 
was  seriously  trying  to  visualize  a  young  lady. 

A  carriage  at  that  very  moment  was  rolling  away  from  Caven- 
leigh  House.  Mose,  with  his  black  face  shining  in  the  late  after- 
noon sun^  was  drivings  but  he  was  not  sitting  more  upright  than 
his  master  and  mistress^  in  the  back  seat. 

Listen^  Richard/'  said  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  eagerly.  Music  ! 
Don't  you  hear  it?  " 

They  glanced  to  the  north  and  saw  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees  the  white  sails  of  the  brig,  not  far  from  the  shore.  It  was 
moving  slowly  and  gracefully  before  the  breeze. 

There's  a  band  on  board,  true  enough/'  answered  Mr.  Caven- 
leigh,  stroking  his  side  whiskers.  The  General  must  be  coming 
over." 

Oh  !  Tell  Mose  to  drive  faster."  She  gave  a  happy,  expectant 
sigh.  Kitty  won't  know  how  to  wait.  Vessels  are  so  slow, 
aren't  they  ?  "    She  wiped  a  silly  tear  from  her  cheek. 

A  crowd  had  already  gathered  along  the  landing.  Mrs.  Hodder 
was  there,  vigorously  fanning  herself.  Miss  Faith  Wardell  was 
near  by,  taking  frequent  glances  out  over  her  spectacles.  Tib, 
the  fat  stable-boy,  had  found  his  way  to  the  top  of  a  lumber  pile. 
Some  distance  away  was  Mr.  McAlan,  leaning  heavily  on  his  cane 
and  answering  all  the  questions  Leighton  Warwick  asked.  When 
Mose  stopped  his  horses  at  the  edge  of  the  gathering,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cavenleigh  stepped  out  and  walked  to  the  water's  fringe, 
bowing  graciously  to  this  person  and  that. 

Like  a  swan  with  expanded  wings,  the  brig  proudly  sailed  up 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  its  canvases  fluttering  and  swelling  before 
the  light  wind.  From  its  deck  came  gay  strains  of  infantry  music. 
Hats  and  handkerchiefs  waved  in  greeting  to  people  on  the  wharf. 
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Welcomes  were  returned.  Away  to  the  west^  a  big  round  departing 
sun  threw  great  banks  of  grey^  crimson  and  gold  across  the  sky. 

Pressing  towards  the  vessel's  prow  was  a  group  of  passengers^ 
impatient  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  relatives  and  friends  on  the  land- 
ing below.  Among  them  stood  a  slender  young  lady,  in  a  spotless 
white  summer  frock,  reheved  by  touches  of  rose.  Her  skin,  ordi- 
narily as  fair  as  tulip  petals,  was  slightly  browned  and  enriched 
by  the  sun  and  winds.  Under  a  pretty  bonnet,  bent  down  at 
each  side  and  caught  by  ribbons,  was  a  radiant  face,  and  a  pair 
of  deep  blue  eyes,  lighted  by  happiness  and  health.  Over  her 
shoulder  hung  an  amber-tinted  curl,  the  only  one  she  allowed 
escape.  Standing  forward,  beyond  officers  and  ci\ihans,  she  was 
a  remarkably  beautiful  figure  against  a  coloured  background.  A 
casual  air  of  hauteur  alone  detracted  from  her  lovely  charm. 

Leighton  turned  to  gaze  at  her,  and  his  eyes  remained  fixed  till 
she  disappeared  among  passengers,  hurrying  to  disembark.  Coming 
ashore  she  bounded  into  her  parents'  arms. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  stepping 
out  of  the  crowd  and  bowing,  gallantly,  just  as  she  finished  her 
greeting. 

Catherine  Cavenleigh  caught  her  breath.  "Why- -why — how 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Richmond." 

Her  words,  he  thought,  were  strangely  formal  and  distant, 
but  before  he  could  speak  again  Dorothy  Dunsmuir  and  Bessie 
Churchill  came  rushing  up,  caught  Catherine's  arm  and  bubbled 
over  with  fehcitations.  Sidney  Richmond  smiled,  stepped  aside 
and  stood  idly  twirling  his  cane.  Catherine  saw  other  friends  and 
bounded  away  to  shake  their  hands.  About  to  return  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  who  were  conversing  with  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Brewer,  she  met  the  old  schoolmaster. 

"  Why,  Mr.  McAlan  !  "  she  exclaimed  gleefullyg  "  You're  here, 
too.    Isn't  that  lovely  !    And  how  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  sae  bad,  Miss  Kitty.  No  sae  bad."  He  took  an  old 
faded  tam  from  his  shaggy  head. 

"  So  kind  of  you,  sir,  to  come  down,"  she  added,  with  the 
vivacity  of  one  who  conquers  with  charms. 

"  Ay,  and  I  brought  a  young  gentleman — Mr.  Warwick  frae 
Albany — Miss  Cavenleigh." 

Catherine  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  captivating 
graciousness,  but  Leighton  was  strangely  reserved  and  silent. 
And  yet,  for  reasons  neither  could  explain,  their  eyes  suddenly 
fell  when  they  met.    A  pause  followed — an  embarrassing  pause. 
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Leighton  said  nothing  to  break  it.  A  slight  flush  mantled 
Catherine's  cheek.  She  glanced  at  Mr.  McAlan  and  then  up 
again^  only  to  find  Mr.  Warwick  looking  away^  with  his  arms  folded. 
She  was  hurt^  but  tried  to  dissemble  her  feelings  by  lifting  her 
parasol.  Unconsciously  she  let  a  bit  of  embroidered  cambric 
drop  from  her  hand. 

"  Your  handkerchief,  Miss  Cavenleigh." 

It  was  Sidney  Richmond  who  spoke.  He  bowed  politely,  and 
withdrew,  as  quickly  as  he  had  appeared. 

She  smiled.  "  Thank  you — so  much."  Her  colour  deepened 
and  she  turned  sharply  away.    "  Good-evening — Mr.  Warwick." 

"  Good-evening — Miss  Cavenleigh." 

Just  back  from  boarding  school,  with  the  pride  and  conscious- 
ness of  her  years  and  beauty,  the  distant  manner  of  Leighton 
Warwick  was  a  shock  to  her.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  shocks — 
only  to  conquests.  Who  was  he  to  be  so  speechless  when  she  was 
introduced?  Why  should  a  man  stand  like  that — dumb,  con- 
ventional, unsociable?  He  certainly  did  think  well  of  himself — 
upstart  ! 

With  her  mother  she  found  Mr.  Richmond,  talking  and  joking. 
She  thought  he  looked  gayer,  with  his  fancy  cravat  and  ruffled 
waistcoat,  than  she  had  ever  seen  him.  She  became  vivacious 
again  till  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  came  up.  Then  Sidney  bid 
them  all  good-night. 

"  Are  you  going — so  soon?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  mustn't  keep  you — Miss  Cavenleigh."  She  could  not  mistake 
his  emphasis. 

''Miss  Cavenleigh?"  she  asked,  with  an  unusually  winsome 
smile. 

"  You  said  Mr.  Richmond." 

She  hesitated.    "  I — I  didn't  mean — to  be  so  formal,  Sidney." 
"  Then  it  is  Kitty,  just  as  ever?  " 

"  Well — when  I  see  you  " — she  paused  and  gave  a  little  laugh, 
"  when  I  see  you — V\\  decide." 

"  rn  soon  be  over.    Good-night,"  and  he  walked  away. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  waited  in  their 
carriage  for  her,  while  Catherine  parted  by  degrees  from  the  girls. 

''Who  is  that  Mr.  Warwick  I  met?"  she  asked  Dorothy 
Dunsmuir. 

"  He's  from  Albany,  Kitty,  and  is  studying  law  with  Robert 
Thorne." 

"  Humph  !    Conceited  Yankee." 
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"  You  don't  think  him  handsome?  "  asked  Dorothy,  surprised. 

No,  I  do  not.    Why  should  I  ?  " 

Why,  Catherine  !  " 

"  I  think  he's  positively  rude  " 

"  You  don't  mean  that  " 

"  And  stupid,  too,  for  that  matter." 

Catherine  shrugged  her  shoulders  scornfully,  then  threw  a  kiss 
at  her  companions  and  hurriedly  entered  the  carriage.  Mose 
cracked  his  whip,  and  the  phaeton,  piled  high  with  portmanteau 
and  boxes  and  parcels  of  unnumbered  variety,  disappeared  up 
the  road,  in  the  direction  of  Cavenleigh  House. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ON  THE  BATTERY  ROAD 

The  return  of  Catherine  Cavenleigh  caused  a  flutter. 

Little  corners  in  Newark  fluttered^  as  matronly  women  discussed 
whether  Catherine  would  be  too  proud^  now^  to  be  friendly  with 
their  daughters.  Mrs.  Hodder's  boarding  house  fluttered^  till  a 
certain  young  Mr.  Warwick  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his  mind 
on  law  books.  The  hearts  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  young  ladies, 
acquaintances  of  Catherine,  fluttered  too,  with  fear  of  her  possible 
conquests  of  young  gentlemen. 

Even  Cavenleigh  House  itself  was  much  affected.  From  a 
serious-minded,  seriously  ordered  place,  where  everything  began 
and  finished  as  though  it  had  been  for  ever  beginning  and  finishing 
in  a  serious  way,  it  suddenly  became  animated.  A  young  queen, 
ascended  to  her  throne,  could  not  have  more  quickly  set  up  new 
customs  nor  banished  more  completely  months  of  dull  conven- 
tionality. Breakfast  was  no  longer  punctually  at  eight-thirty. 
On  the  dining-room  table,  books  and  trifles  were  sometimes  thrown. 
Mrs.  Cavenleigh  scolded,  but  Catherine  only  answered  with  dis- 
arming laughter  and  determination  to  make  the  place  more  cosy 
and  home-like.  When,  finally,  the  furniture  in  parlour  and 
bedrooms  was  all  rearranged,  when  the  pictures  were  rehung  and 
the  bric-a-brac  given  new  positions,  her  mother  candidly  acknow- 
ledged a  great  improvement  had  been  made.  The  house,  she 
admitted,  had  never  looked  so  warm  and  cheerful. 

But  this  was  not  all  for  which  Catherine's  return  was  responsible. 
There  were  moments  of  whispering  and  of  innocent  teasing,  when 
the  names  of  both  Sidney  Richmond  and  of  Leighton  Warwick 
were  mentioned  by  Dorothy  Dunsmuir  or  Bessie  Churcliill  or 
Beatrice  Campbell.  It  was  then  the  fluttering  became  loudest. 
It  was  then,  too,  that  Newark  knew  a  young  lady,  with  a  mind 
of  her  own,  had  returned  from  Dame  Wyndham's  school. 

Twice,  since  that  Monday  night,  Catherine  had  met  Mr.  Warwick. 
She  had  crossed  the  corner  of  William  Street  as  he  crossed.  They 
had  pretended  not  to  see  one  another  and  yet  each  wondered,  with 
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a  piquant  emotion,  if  the  other  had  been  looking.  The  next 
meeting  was  on  the  Hbrary  steps.  Their  bows  were  formal,  but 
no  sooner  over  than  each  cast  back  a  covert  glance^  only  to  have 
their  eyes  meet. 

A  few  days  later  she  went  to  visit  the  Dunsmuirs,  who  had 
asked  her  over  to  see  a  new  lace  frock,  made  by  Miss  Faith  Wardell. 
Dorothy,  always  a  little  vixen,  brought  up  the  name  of  Leighton 
Warwick,  just  as  Catherine  was  getting  ready  to  leave. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  young  lawyer  lately,  Kitty?  "  she  asked. 

"Young  lawyer?  What  young  lawyer?"  Catherine  blushed 
perceptibly. 

"  Mr.  Warwick,  of  course." 

"  Oh — yes — once,  at  a  distance." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  him?  " 

"  Speak  to  him  ?    Why  should  I  ?  " 

"Why  should  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Aren't  handsome  young  men  worth  speaking  to?  " 
"  1  didn't  know  he  was  handsome." 

"You  didn't?  Come,  Kitty,  I  believe  you're  silly  over  him. 
Tell  the  truth  now,  aren't  you  ?  " 

Catherine  turned  her  head  quickly.    "  No  !    Certainly  not." 

"  When  all  the  girls  in  Newark  are  buzzing?  " 

"  I  care  nothing  whatever  about  him,  Dorothy.  Nothing,  so 
there  !    If  others  want  to  buzz,  let  them.    I  won't." 

Dorothy  laughed,  like  a  tantalizing  little  villain.  "  See  here, 
Kitty,  don't  be  so  serious.    Wait  till  you  know  him." 

Catherine  raised  her  parasol,  ready  to  go,  but  for  some  reason 
she  lingered  with  her  face  turned  to  the  wistaria  vine.  "  I  don't 
want  to  know  him,"  she  protested. 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  mean  that  ?  Why,  what's  wrong  ?  Has  he 
offended  you,  so  soon  ?  " 

"  I  do  mean  it.  He  hasn't  offended  me,  perhaps,  but  I  think' 
he's  a  vain,  ill-bred  Yankee,  that's  all." 

"  Why,  Kitty  Cavenleigh  !  " 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  think.  I  don't  like  him.  Do  you  hear  ? 
I  don't  like  him."  She  tossed  her  head  defiantly,  and  threw  a 
ringlet  of  hair  back  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Won't  you  ever  speak  to  him — any  more?  "  Dorothy  stepped 
forward,  and  mischievously  looked  right  into  her  eyes. 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  she  stamped.  "  I  hate  him,  Dorothy. 
That's  all.    I  hate  him." 
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The  subject  was  dropped.  Catherine  walked  toward  the  gate, 
Dorothy  taking  her  arm.  "  Don't  go  so  soon,  Kitty,  please," 
said  the  young  lady. 

"  Oh,  but  I  must.    I  should  be  home  now." 

"  Surely  you're  not  in  such  a  hurry.  Stay  a  while  longer,  won't 
you?  " 

"  Not  this  time,  Dot.  I'll  be  over  again.  You  know  I  promised 
to  go  riding  this  afternoon." 

"  Riding.?  and  you  never  whispered  a  word  about  it.  Who's 
going  with  you  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  Try." 

Dorothy  reflected.    "  Sidney  Richmond  ?  " 

Catherine  smiled  and  nodded.  "  Yes,  you're  right.  I  promised 
to  be  ready  at  three,  and  it  must  be  that  now.  We're  going  out 
the  Battery  Road,  for  a  canter.  He'll  be  waiting.  Tra  la  la." 
She  passed  through  the  gate  hurriedly. 

"  Oh,  Kitty  !  "  called  Dorothy.    "  What  about  the  games?  " 

"  Games?  "  inquired  Catherine,  turning. 

*'  Yes.    Don't  you  know  about  them  ?  " 

''No.    Where  are  they?" 

"  They're  having  the  garrison  field  day,  on  the  Commons,  same 
as  last  year.    Everybody's  going." 

"  Now  I  do  remember  hearing  something  about  them.  Of 
course  I'll  go.  Dot." 

"  Sidney's  entering  the  games.    Ask  him  if  he  isn't." 
Is  that  so?    Are  you  sure?  " 

*'  Yes,  and  " — Dorothy  paused — "  and  I  hear  Mr.  Warwick  is 
going  to  compete,  too.  He's  an  athlete,  they  say.  Won't  it  be 
funny  to  see  which  wins?  " 

Much  to  Dorothy's  surprise,  Catherine  began  walking  back, 
poking  the  end  of  her  parasol  in  the  ground  as  she  came.  "  I 
hope  Sidney  '11  defeat  him,"  she  said,  without  looking  up.  "  He 
will,  too.    He  must.^' 

"Kitty!  What's  come  over  you?  You've  a  terrible  grudge 
against  that  poor  fellow.  He's  of  perfectly  good  family.  His 
father  was  a  major,  I  hear.    Owned  a  large  estate,  once  " 

"  Does  he  own  it — now  ?  " 

"  Mercy,  I  don't  know  about  that.  The  girls  say  the  young 
man  is  from  one  of  the  first  families  around  Albany.  He  may  be 
a  Yankee,  but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference,  does  it?  " 

Catherine  was  prompt.  "  Perhaps  it  doesn't  to  some.  Dot, 
but  he  should  know  enough  to  be  civil,  no  matter  who  he  is.  When 
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I  met  him  at  the  wharf  he  held  his  head  up  Hke  this  "  She 

made  a  pose.  "  Humph  !  He  can  hold  it  up.  I'll  not  notice 
him." 

Dorothy  laughed  and  swung  to  and  fro  on  the  gate.  "  Then 
ril  have  to  take  pity  on  him  at  the  games^  won't  I  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  do^  Dot.  Pity  or  adore  him^  just  as  you 
wish.    He'll  find  the  Cavenleighs  can  get  along  without  him." 

"  Good  !  Then  Til  cheer  for  him^  and  you  can  cheer  for  Sidney, 
eh?    Won't  that  be  jolly?  " 

Catherine  pouted  and  poked  the  ground  yet  harder. 
Oh,  never  mind,  Kitty,"  laughed  Dorothy,  throwing  a  kiss. 
"  Perhaps  youll  forgive  the  terrible  man  some  day." 

"  No,  I  won't.  Good-bye,  Dot,"  and  tossing  a  kiss  in  return 
she  was  gone. 

While  hurrying  along  the  path  to  Cavenleigh  House,  she  decided 
to  cross  a  corner,  beyond  Kinnison's,  to  save  distance.  A  high 
fence  enclosing  the  Pickard  home  formed  a  sharp  right  angle  in 
front  of  her. 

The  next  moment  she  uttered  a  little  cry,  for  she  had  run  into 
the  arms  of  a  young  man  who  was  rushing  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon — Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  apologized. 
Stooping,  he  picked  up  her  parasol. 

Oh,  thank  you — sir.  I'm  so  sorry  to — I — I  wasn't  noticing 
where  I  was  going."    Her  face  became  flushed. 

"  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,"  he  said,  preparing  to  go. 

"  But,  it  was  my  mistake.  I  was  hurrying — I  was — thank  you. 
Good-afternoon." 

The  incident  annoyed  her.  Why  was  she  so  stupid  ?  Why 
did  he  have  to  be  the  person  ?  Hadn't  she  told  Dorothy  she  hated 
him  and  wouldn't  give  a  moment's  thought  to  him?  Of  course 
he  was  polite — really  polite,  wasn't  he  ?  But  then,  anyone  would 
be  under  similar  circumstances.  He  had  smiled,  though,  when 
giving  her  the  parasol.  Why  did  he  do  that  ?  Perhaps  he  was  a 
gentleman,  after  all.    Certainly  he  was  good-looking,  and  his 

figure  !    Well,  she  might  sometime  be  more  friendly  toward 

him,  but  she  would  take  her  time  ! 

While  these  conflicting  thoughts  were  running  through  her 
mind,  she  glanced  up  and  saw  a  horse  in  front  of  her  home.  "  Oh  ! 
Sidney's  there,  waiting,"  she  said,  running  up  the  drive-way. 

What'U  he  think  of  me  for  being  so  late?  " 

He  was  sitting  on  the  railing  of  the  verandah,  humming  in  a 
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careless^  light-hearted  mood^  as  he  usually  did  when  having  nothing 
else  to  do.  He  never  bothered  to  be  impatient  or  anxious  about 
anything.  More  than  once,  on  previous  occasions,  Mr.  Cavenleigh 
had  found  excuse  to  remark  on  the  virtue  of  dignity  and  ambition 
in  young  men.  Sometimes  his  words  were  caustic,  and  he  always 
looked  at  Sidney  after  speaking.  But  all  he  ever  found  was  a 
good-humoured  smile  on  Sidney's  face  which  seemed  to  say : 
"  Oh  yes,  that's  all  right,  but  for  the  time  being  let's  enjoy  life." 
Mrs.  Cavenleigh  often  rebuked  her  husband  afterwards  for  his 
attempted  admonition.  Now  here  was  young  Richmond  again, 
affable,  polite,  well-dressed  but  utterly  indifferent  as  to  whether 
his  pockets  were  full  or  empty.  Everybody  in  Newark  knew  and 
liked  him.  They  couldn't  help  it,  but  Miss  Wardell  probably 
expressed  what  most  people  thought  when  she  said  :  "  It's  a  good 
thing  the  Richmonds  have  lots  of  money.  All  that  scallawag  son 
of  theirs  thinks  about  is  spending  it." 

Catherine  apologized  for  her  delay.  "  Sidney,  I'm  very  sorry 
you've  been  kept  waiting." 

He  bowed  and  struck  his  whip  across  his  boots.  "  Oh,  that's 
nothing.  Only  a  few  minutes,  Kitty.  There's  no  hurry.  It's 
early  yet  " 

"  Always  patient,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well — why  not?  The  world  wasn't  made  in  a  forenoon." 
He  looked  fondly  at  her,  as  she  turned  to  go  in.  "I  saw  Mose," 
he  added,    and  told  him  you  would  want  your  horse  saddled." 

"  That's  splendid.  Ten  minutes  and  I'll  be  ready.  Is  that  too 
long?  "    Her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  glanced  back. 

Not  if  you'll  gallop,  after  we  start.  You  know  I  like  to  see 
the  dust  fly."    He  bent  his  riding-whip  and  whistled. 

Catherine  hurried  up  to  her  room,  put  on  her  brown  broadcloth 
riding  habit  and  quickly  returned,  her  face  tinted  with  the  glow 
of  health  and  animation.  "  There,"  she  laughed,  "  I  wasn't  more 
than  fifteen  minutes,  was  I  ?  " 

"  No,  and — you've  never  looked  better,  Kitty.    Never  !  " 

As  they  started  across  the  lawn,  Catherine  turned  her  face,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  how  conscious  she  was  of  the  compliment. 
Mose,  who  was  standing  there  holding  the  reins  of  the  horse,  helped 
her  mount.  "  Yo'  am  mos'  wonde'ful  light  on  yo'  feet,  Miss  Kitty," 
he  said.    "  Mos'  wonde'ful  light." 

She  looked  sharply  at  him.  "  Miss  Cavenleigh,  if  5^ou  please," 
she  ordered  coldly.    They  rode  away. 

The  negro  stood  watching  them  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  then 
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plodded  back  to  the  stables.  "  What  am  come  ober  dat  der'  gal  ?  " 
he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Ah's  cutain  Miss  Kitty  neber  spoke  Uke 
dat  to  me  befo'.  Neber." 

Mose  had  forgotten  that  Catherine  was  no  longer  the  playful^ 
romping  little  girl  he  had  so  often  placed  in  the  saddle  a  few  years 
before,  and  who  had  clung  tenaciously  to  its  pommel  for  fear  of 
tumbling  off,  while  he  led  the  horse  around  the  yard.  She  could 
no  longer  call  him  "  Uncle  Mosey/'  as  she  did  when  he  used  to 
tell  her  how  he  escaped  from  slavery  and  bloodhounds  in  Alabama. 
She  was  a  tall,  exquisitely  fair  young  lady  now  with  the  fancies, 
the  dreams,  the  pride  of  young  womanhood.  But  he  could  not 
realize  the  change.  Wiping  beads  of  perspiration  from  his  black, 
seamy  face,  he  turned  away.  "  Well,"  he  said  aloud,  "  she  am 
still  Miss  Kitty  to  me.    Jes'  Miss  Kitty." 

There  was  a  fresh,  invigorating  breeze  that  early  August  day, 
relieving  the  atmosphere  of  its  intolerable  heat.  It  fanned  the 
faces  of  the  young  couple  as  they  rode  out  past  the  Half-moon 
Battery,  beyond  the  oak  grove  and  far  up  along  the  bank  of  the 
majestic  river.  To  the  left  they  could  see  the  great  scarred  chasm, 
cleaving  a  continent  in  twain.  Through  the  ragged  gorge,  with 
its  solitudes  and  glens,  its  yawning  depths  and  echoing  fastnesses, 
rolled  the  deep  waters  which  had  been  gathered  by  rivulet  and 
brook,  by  river  and  lake,  from  the  silent  regions  of  the  limitless 
west.  There  they  flowed  tranquilly,  here  over  rapids,  now  through 
narrows,  then  down  cascades — glistening,  tumbling,  frolicking, 
luring,  till  at  last  they  concentrated  all  their  mighty  volume  for 
one  brief  orgy  of  madness  and,  roaring  like  a  tumult  of  the  gods, 
plunged  tragically  over  a  giant  precipice  into  the  seething,  foaming 
cauldron  below.  As  their  fantastic  mists  arose,  they  mingled 
with  sunbeams,  then,  as  though  touched  by  an  ethereal  magician, 
adorned  themselves  with  beauteous  rainbow  tints. 

More  than  once,  as  Catherine  and  Sidney  gazed  at  these  wonders, 
they  rode  in  silence,  listening  to  the  resounding  voices  from  below, 
reflecting  on  the  imprcssivencss  of  the  divine  handiwork,  and  trying 
to  measure  the  immeasurable  spans  of  the  centuries.  At  length 
they  came  to  an  extensive,  cleared  area,  bordering  the  cliff,  where 
they  drew  rein.  Sidney  suggested  they  ride  closer  to  the  edge. 
"  We'll  have  a  better  view,"  he  said. 

*'  I'm  afraid  to  go  so  near  the  precipice,"  answered  Catherine, 
shuddering. 

There's  no  danger,"  laughed  Sidney,  urging  his  horse  to  a 
grassy  point,  which  offered  an  unusual  advantage  for  the  eye. 
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"  Oh  !  It  looks  so  awful  below.  Don't  be  so  careless^  Sidney. 
Please  !  " 

"  Careless?  "  he  laughed.    "  Nonsense." 

"  Yes^  you  are  careless^  and  daring  too^  often." 

"  I'm  only  daring  when  there's  something  worth  gaining. 
Wouldn't  you  be  daring  then?" 

He  looked  admiringly  at  her^  as  she  sat  there  in  her  saddle^ 
silhouetted  against  a  background  of  grey  clouds  and  green  forests 
to  the  east.  Her  eyes  dropped  as  they  met  his  and  she  did  not 
speak.  Before  her  extended  a  vast  continent^  harbouring  name- 
less riches^  crooning  mystically  to  its  expanses^  whispering  destiny 
to  the  races.  She  listened.  On  her  ear  fell  a  low,  faint  murmur, 
the  murmur  of  the  assembled  waters  as  they  leaped  and  roared 
and  foamed  at  the  mighty  Falls  above,  the  murmur  of  waters 
which  swept  for  ever  on  and  on  through  the  vine  and  shrub- 
covered  gorges  below.  A  sense  of  awe  and  solemnity  came  to  her. 
A  strange  realization  of  the  greatness  of  the  new  world  tried  to 
take  shape  in  her  thoughts,  and  she  took  a  deep  breath,  as  though 
inhaling  elixir. 

"  Sidney,  if  I  were  a  man  "    The  words  framed  themselves 

unconsciously. 

"  If  you  were  a  man  ?    Well,  what  would  you  do,  Kitty  ?  " 
"  I  would  want  to  be  great." 
"  Great?  "  Sidney  smiled. 

"  Yes — do  wonderful  things.  I'd  like  to — oh — I  can't  express 
just  what  I  do  mean." 

"  You  would  want  to  build,  trade,  get  rich — is  that  it?  " 

"  I  suppose.  Anything,  almost.  The  country  is  so  vast. 
There'll  be  so  much  to  do — so  many  opportunities." 

Sidney  came  closer,  till  his  stirrups  touched  her  feet,  then  he 
laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.    "  I'm  a  man,  Kitty,"  he  said,  reflectively. 
"  I  sometimes  think  it  is  worth  while  to  be  great,  but  as  for  riches 
alone — what  do  they  bring?  " 
Power."    She  emphasized  it. 

"  Yes,  and  envy,  selfishness  and  misery  as  well.  Don't  you 
think  so?  " 

Catherine  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Oh,  you  never  see  as  I 
do,  Sidney."  There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  then  she  asked  : 
"  What  time  is  it?  " 

On  their  ears  at  that  moment  fell  the  rattle  of  wheels,  as  a  rough 
old  carriage  turned  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  Queenston. 

"Why,  it's  Robert  Thorne,  isn't  it?"  asked  Sidney,  as  they 
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glanced  at  the  occupants.  "  Driving  around^  as  usual,  in  his 
rickety  old  chaise." 

"  It's  a  pity  a  man  of  his  standing  wouldn't  have  a  little  more 
pride/'  said  Catherine,  with  a  suggestion  of  contempt  for  the 
noted  lawyer,  whose  conveyance  and  attire  were  much  too  simple, 
in  her  opinion. 

"  There  you  are,  Kitty.  There's  a  great  man,  a  remarkable 
man,  but  because  he  doesn't  cut  a  fine  dash  " 

Catherine  turned  suddenly,  and  gazed  intently  at  the  river. 
Sidney  thought  she  looked  disturbed  and  wondered  if  anything 
he  had  said  had  displeased  her.  Then  he  glanced  again  at  the 
vehicle.    "  Who's  that  with  Thorne?  "  he  asked. 

Her  answer  was  delayed.  "  Is  there  someone  with  him?  "  she 
inquired,  artfully. 

"  Yes — oh,  it's  that  young  Yankee,  Warwick." 

She  immediately  suggested  another  topic.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Thorne 
and  Leighton  were  out  of  sight  she  wheeled  her  horse.  "  Come,  we 
must  hurry  back,"  she  urged.  Sidney  couldn't  understand  her  mood 
but,  always  good-natured,  he  agreed  and  they  cantered  away. 

Twilight  was  settling  when  they  reached  Cavenleigh  House. 
Over  the  tree-tops  a  quarter  moon  was  climbing.  Dismounting, 
Sidney  assisted  Catherine  from  her  saddle  and  for  a  few  minutes 
they  stood  near  a  lilac  bush,  loath,  it  seemed,  to  part.  Finally 
he  caught  her  hand. 

"  Please  let  me  go,  Sidney,"  she  begged,  trying  to  withdraw. 

"  No,  I  won't.    Not  till  you  listen." 

''Listen?" 

"  Yes." 

She  laughed  at  him.      You  silly  boy." 

"Why?  Haven't  I  waited  a  long  time?  Didn't  you  used  to 
tell  me  that  when  you  finished  school  " 

"  Yes,  but  I've  only  just  finished.  You  know  that.  Besides, 
I  may  have  changed  my  mind." 

"  Kitty  !    You  don't  mean  that?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  If  you  would  only  take  life  a  little  more  seriously, 
try  to  make  something  of  yourself,  Sidney,  instead  of  squandering 
money  on  everybody  you  meet,  well,  perhaps  I  might  be  different." 

"  I  don't  squander  money,  Kitty.  Just  enjoy  myself.  What's 
the  use  of  having  it  unless  it  makes  you  a  decent  sort  of  fellow  ?  " 

"  And  accomplish  nothing?  " 

"  Oh,  well  !  I  try  to  get  up  a  peg,  now  and  tlicn.  Of  course, 
I  haven't  done  much.    Can't  seem  to  get  started  like  other  chaps." 
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"  You  don't  try." 

"  What's  the  hurry^  anyway  ?  Your  father  knows^  Kitty^  that 
the  Richmonds  have  " 

"  My  father  '11  not  choose  my  husband^  sir."  She  forced  her 
hand  from  him^  and  turned  to  go.    He  was  surprised. 

"  You  won't  listen,  then?  " 

"  Not  till  you  make  a  man  of  yourself." 

"  Supposing  I  do  change,  some  way,  somehow?  " 

"  Nothing  will  ever  change  you,  I'm  afraid,  Sidney.  You're  too 
easy,  too  thoughtless  about  yourself." 

"  But,  how  can  I  be  different?    What  am  I  to  do?  " 
Think  of  the  demands  of  society — — " 

"Society?"    He  said  it  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

"  Yes — what  people  think  and  say." 

"  Oh,  well  now,  Kitty,  see  here,"  he  pleaded.  "  Why  must  we 
always  be  caring  about  what  people  think  and  say — for  ever 
straining  to  be  something  we're  not  ?    That  isn't  being  a  man." 

"  There  you  are,  Sidney — just  as  I  tell  you." 

He  looked  down,  with  disappointment  written  on  his  face — the 
handsomest,  gayest,  kindest  fellow  in  Newark,  trying  hopelessly 
to  solve  a  problem  that  wouldn't  be  solved. 

"  I  know  I  haven't  done  anything  worth  while,  Kitty,"  he 
remarked,  after  a  pause.  "  Only  a  few  good  turns  occasionally. 
They  mean  nothing,  of  course.  I've  never  thought  about  myself, 
for  some  reason  or  other.  That's  my  mistake,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  isn't  it?  " 

"  That's  your  mistake,  Sidney.  You  have  to  think  about 
yourself,  or  nobody  else  will  care." 

Catherine  regretted  her  words  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken  them. 
She  knew  she  had  done  him  an  injustice.  To  her  memory  flashed 
an  incident  of  two  years  before  when  he  had  heroically  leaped  into 
the  river  and  rescued  a  child  from  certain  death.  When  praised 
he  had  only  smiled,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity,  and  said  : 
"  Oh  that's  nothing.  Any  man  would  have  done  as  much."  Then, 
too,  she  recalled  how  he  had  ridden  seven  miles  at  night,  through 
a  raging  snow-storm,  and  carried  a  bag  of  provisions  to  a  destitute 
family.  She  bit  her  lip,  for  she  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  because 
of  what  she  had  said. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Kitty,"  he  called,  becoming  light-hearted 
again,  and  leaping  into  his  saddle.  "I'll  be  over  in  a  day  or  two, 
just  the  same  as  ever — if  I  may." 

"  All  right,  Sidney.    I'll  be  looking  for  you.  Good-night." 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  FIELD  OF  HONOUR 

When  Dorothy  Dunsmuir  called^  Catherine  was  waiting.  To- 
gether they  got  into  the  phaeton,  beside  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  and  were 
driven  by  Mose  to  the  Commons,  where  they  found  large  groups 
of  people  already  gathered  on  the  grounds. 

The  field  of  honour  was  gaily  adorned.  Bright  colours  were 
displayed  everywhere.  Flags  waved  briskly.  The  music  of  bands 
swelled  and  died  in  cadences.    It  was  to  be  a  gala  day. 

Around  the  wide  common  of  Newark  ran  a  beaten  track  along 
which,  at  regular  intervals,  were  upright  wands  holding  strips  of 
red  bunting,  to  serve  as  m.arkers.  On  the  western  edge  of  the 
course  was  an  elevated  platform,  allowing  a  favourite  view.  Over 
the  stand,  to  protect  fair  spectators  from  the  sun,  was  a  network 
of  boughs,  heavy  with  foliage  and  supported  by  numerous  sapling 
posts.  A  profusion  of  many-tinted  autumn  leaves  covered  the 
floor.  Around  the  front  of  this  rustic  structure.  Union  Jacks  were 
draped,  and  high  above  in  the  September  breeze  floated  the  flag 
of  Britain. 

Rapidly  the  seats  were  filled  with  fashionably  dressed  ladies  and 
attentive  gentlemen.  Officers,  in  gold  and  braid,  were  well  to  the 
front,  conversing  gallantly  with  matrons  of  beauty  and  fashion. 
Here  and  there  were  scattered  the  blue  uniforms  worn  by  men  of 
rank  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Niagara,  who  had  come  over  as  guests. 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  Catherine  and  Dorothy,  through  the  courtesies 
of  an  observant  young  lieutenant,  were  given  an  enviable  position 
at  the  front  of  the  stand.  The  strains  of  martial  music  sent  blood 
tingling  through  their  veins. 

"Isn't  everything  arranged  gloriously?"  said  Catherine.  ''I 
can  scarcely  wait  for  the  games  to  begin,  can  you  ?  "  Mrs.  Caven- 
leigh rose  to  join  friends  for  a  little  while. 

Dorothy  was  dimpled  and  furtive.  "  It's  after  the  starting  time 
now.    Why  don't  they  hurry  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  an  oflicer  came  up  to  them. 
"  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  said,  with  a  graceful  bow.  "  Ah — Miss 
Dunsmuir,  too,  is  here." 

"  Yes,  we're  usually  together.  Major  Evans,"  laughed  Catherine. 
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"  I  convey  to  you  both  the  compliments  of  the  judges/'  he  said. 
"  They  invite  you  to  favour  them  by  presenting  prizes^  later  in 
the  day." 

The  young  ladies  looked  at  one  another,  in  happy,  breathless 
astonishment. 

"  Present  prizes  ?  "  repeated  Dorothy.  "  You  don't  mean  to 
say  we  are  chosen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  care  to  act.  Miss  Cavenleigh  is  to  reward  the 
winner  in  the  long-distance  race,  while  you,  Miss  Dunsmuir,  if  you 
will  be  so  gracious,  you  are  to  give  away  the  guineas  to  the  owner 
of  the  fastest  horse." 

"  But — Major  Evans  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine,  overcome  with 
emotion.    "  This  is  too  kind.    I  " 

"  It  is  the  decision  of  my  fellow-judges  and  myself.  Miss  Caven- 
leigh, if  you  will  do  us  that  courtesy." 

"  And  I  "  began  Dorothy,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  delight, 

"  I  never  expected  such  an  honour  as  this." 

"  You  will  both  favour  us,  then?  "  he  asked. 

"  If  it  is  your  wish.  Major,"  answered  Catherine. 

The  Major  bowed  and  smiled.  "  The  fair  may  well  bestow  gifts 
on  the  gallant,"  he  answered,  and  swinging  on  his  heel  disappeared. 

It  was  indeed  a  compliment  which  had  been  paid  the  young 
ladies.  Custom  had  established  that  the  judges  at  this  annual 
event  might  confer,  upon  those  whom  they  considered  most  beauti- 
ful among  feminine  spectators,  the  distinction  of  giving  laurels  to 
winners.  The  race,  for  whose  notice  Miss  Cavenleigh  had  been 
chosen,  was  regarded  as  first  in  importance  among  the  numerous 
events  of  the  day.  The  society  of  Newark  joined  lovers  of  sport 
in  making  victory,  in  the  long-distance  foot  race,  the  most  coveted 
prize  of  athletic  youth.  The  reward  was  notable  for  its  simplicity. 
The  fairest  young  lady  present  was  to  bestow  her  smile  and  some 
modest  example  of  her  own  handiwork,  as  a  token  of  personal 
esteem.  As  the  opportunity  of  thus  being  recognized  as  beautiful 
was  zealously  sought  by  all  young  women,  the  number  who  went 
hopefully  prepared  was,  of  course,  not  small. 

When  the  crowd  observed  the  Fort  Commandant  wait  upon 
Catherine,  whispers  were  soon  heard  that  she  had  been  selected. 
All  eyes  turned  upon  her,  some  to  gaze  with  admiration  and  not 
a  few  with  jealousy.  To  avoid  their  stare,  she  modestly  hid 
behind  her  fan. 

Meanwhile,  out  on  the  field,  a  corporal  was  riding  to  and  fro  on 
a  glistening  black  horse,  caparisoned  with  beaded  and  tasselled 
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bands  made  by  friendly  Indians.  A  loud,  clear  blast  from  his 
bugle  was  the  signal  for  each  event  to  start. 

The  preliminaries  were  bouts  with  quarter-staffs,  cavalry  dashes, 
disc  throwing,  wrestling  and  similar  sports,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  an  exhibition  with  rapiers,  in  which  Captain  Drawglare  showed 
his  unusual  skill.  Then  six  horses,  sleek  and  restless,  came  bounding 
on  to  the  course.    Dorothy  clapped  her  hands. 

"  See,  Kitty,"  she  cried.  "  There's  Sidney  Richmond.  Look  ! 
He's  on  his  famous  bay." 

"  Yes,  that's  Sidney.  Of  course  it  is.  He  never  told  me  till  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  he  was  going  to  enter.  Oh  !  oh  !  1  do  hope 
he  wins  !  " 

The  eager  animals  were  prancing  and  champing  at  their  bits. 
At  length  the  bugle  note  was  sounded  and,  with  a  leap,  they  were 
gone,  leaving  a  screen  of  dust. 

"  There  they  go  !  There  they  go  !  "  shouted  Dorothy,  rising 
from  her  seat. 

"  Who's  ahead?  "  demanded  Catherine,  as  the  steeds  circled  the 
far  side  of  the  course. 

"  Captain  Sterling,  isn't  it?  " 
"  From  Fort  Niagara  ?  " 

"  Yes,  didn't  you  notice?    He  had  the  best  start." 

The  young  ladies  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment  as  the  feverish 
beasts,  heads  forward  and  nostrils  dilated,  rushed  past  and  started 
on  the  second  round.  The  clatter  of  their  feet  was  like  a  stirring 
rhythm. 

The  leader  from  the  start  was  a  sorrel  stallion,  a  competitor 
from  across  the  river.  Captain  Sterling,  its  rider,  had  carried 
away  more  than  one  bag  of  sovereigns,  after  trials  in  his  own 
State.  He  was  promising  to  gain  new  records  at  Newark,  though 
his  horse,  just  now,  had  little  of  which  to  boast,  being  only  a 
length  or  two  ahead  of  Richmond's  bay  gelding.  The  two  thun- 
dered past  the  judges  for  the  second  time,  with  the  other  four 
entries  close  behind  them.  When  they  had  completed  the  third,  and 
were  entering  the  fourth  and  last  course,  the  spectators  grew  wild. 

"  Look,  Dot,"  exclaimed  Catherine,  "  Sidney  is  gaining,  gaining. 
Don't  you  see?    Don't  you  see ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  a  neck  l)ehind.  Oh  !  come  on,  come  on,  Sidney  ! 
You'll  win  yet.    I  know  it  !  " 

All  were  tense.  Every  eye  was  strained,  every  nerve  quickened. 
Hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  frantically  waved.  Throats  shouted 
themselves  hoarse,  as  though  acclaims  would  give  added  speed. 
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As  the  horses  left  the  far  side  of  the  ring,  Sidney  Richmond 
crouched  low  on  his  thoroughbred.  It  was  now  nose  to  nose  with 
Sterling's  sorrel.  A  few  seconds  only  remained,  and  on  them 
everything  depended.  Would  Sterling,  experienced  rider  as  he 
was,  recover  his  lead,  or  would  he  lose  it,  if  only  by  a  neck  ?  The 
Captain  applied  his  whip,  entreated  and  urged.  His  noble  horse 
responded  with  its  every  muscle.  His  countrymen,  who  were  in 
the  throng  of  enthusiasts,  sought  to  lend  encouragement  by  their 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm.    It  looked  to  be  his  race. 

On  Richmond,  it  seemed,  were  staked  the  fortunes  of  Newark 
and  the  surrounding  countryside.  Catherine  was  breathless  as 
she  watched  him.  If  he  could  only  win,  she  said,  win  by  a  yard,  a 
foot,  anything  !  He  must  win.  He  77tust  1  "  Oh  !  isn't  it  excit- 
ing? "  she  exclaimed. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  line,  Sidney  was  seen  to  bend  still 
lower.  He  stroked  the  gelding's  neck  and  talked  in  a  low  voice. 
The  animal  seemed  to  understand  and  answer.  Putting  its  head 
further  out  and  lowering  its  neck  yet  more,  it  ran  like  a  wild  thing 
of  bone  and  muscle. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  Dorothy,    Sidney's  ahead/' 

"  Dorothy  !    Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  know  it.    Look  !    Look  !  " 
I  believe  " 

She  did  not  finish.  At  that  moment  the  foaming  beasts  came 
bounding  past.  A  volume  of  hurrahs  rent  the  air.  Richmond's 
gelding  had  won,  by  a  full  length. 

An  interval  followed  during  which  Catherine  and  Dorothy 
mingled  among  acquaintances,  discussing  the  victory  and  laughing 
over  their  own  honours.    It  was  terminated  by  another  bugle  blast. 

"  What  is  next?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cavenleigh. 

"  The  long-distance  race,"  answered  Dorothy,  who  had  kept 
close  note  of  the  events. 

"  Are  many  entering  ?  "  inquired  Catherine,  resuming  her  seat. 

"  Quite  a  few,"  replied  her  companion,  "  but  I  haven't  been  able 
to  learn  who  they  all  are." 

The  spectators  turned  their  eyes  to  the  course.  One  young  man 
after  another  was  coming  on.  Presently  a  well-built,  muscular 
figure  appeared.    Catherine  gave  a  little  exclamation. 

Leighton  Warwick,  isn't  it?  "  asked  Dorothy,  leaning  forward 
as  the  athlete  took  his  position.  Receiving  no  reply,  she  looked 
around.  Catherine  was  glancing  away,  to  dissemble  her  feelings, 
and  to  hide  the  faint  colour  that  had  come  into  her  cheeks. 
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"  I  told  you  he  was  going  to  compete,"  declared  Dorothy. 

Catherine  shifted  her  parasol.  "  I  do  wish  Major  Evans  hadn't 
asked  me,"  she  said.    "  I  do  wish  he  hadn't." 

"  Why,  Kitty?  You  don't  think  your  despised  Yankee  is  going 
to  win  ?  "    She  gave  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Despised  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  thought  that's  what  you  once  said." 

"  I  didn't  say  any  such  thing,  Dorothy.  You're  horrid.  All  I 
said  was  I  didn't  like  his  vanity." 

"And  that  you  hated  him.  Now  didn't  you  say  that?  You 
know  you  did,  Kitty." 

"  Well,  even  if  I  did,  it  was  a  long  time  ago.  Anyway,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  race,  I  suppose?  " 

Dorothy  turned.  "  You  dear  girl,"  she  said,  putting  her  arm 
around  her  companion,  "  that's  the  way  to  speak.  In  sport,  let 
the  best  be  winner  and  the  winner  be  best,  as  Papa  says." 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  speaking  when  another  young  man 
appeared. 

"Oh!  that  isn't  Sidney?"  exclaimed  Catherine,  catching  her 
breath. 

"  Yes,  it  is.    Didn't  you  hear?    Colonel  Brewer  was  just  saying 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  Sidney  was  going  to  compete." 
"  But,  he  hasn't  been  training." 

"  I  know  he  hasn't.  Just  made  up  his  mind  to-day,  I'm  told. 
But  he's  always  running  races  of  some  kind.  Perhaps  he'll 
surprise  us." 

Catherine  looked  disappointed.  "  If  he  would  only  work,"  she 
said.  "  But  he  won't.  I've  tried  to  get  him  to  stop  idling  away 
his  time.  I  begged  him,  a  fortnight  ago,  to  train  more  for  this 
race,  but  he  only  laughed,  just  as  he  always  does.  There  was  no 
one  he  wanted  to  run  against,  he  said.  Now  here  he  is,  ready  to 
start.    I  can't  understand  it." 

"  What  has  made  him  change  his  mind,  I  wonder?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  just  like  him  to  go  in  for  the  fun  of  it.  Never  takes 
anything  seriously.  Never," 

The  twelve  athletes  waited  a  signal.  Finally  they  were  in  a  fair 
line,  each  bending  ready  to  spring,  each  diligently  watching  the 
others,  and  a  gun-shot  was  heard. 

"  They're  off,"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  excitedly. 

Like  fleet-footed  couriers,  to  whose  thews  the  thought  of  romance 
is  magic,  they  leaped  forth  and  were  gone.  For  the  first  few 
hundred  yards  they  kept  close  together.  Then  their  speed  began 
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to  vary^  and  the  first  round  was  completed  in  scattered  form.  As 
they  passed  the  spectators'  stand,  Sergeant  Bayman,  a  swarthy 
Lewiston  figure,  was  leading,  Sidney  Richmond  a  close  second, 
and  Leighton  Warwick  fifth.  Loud  cheers  went  up  from  Bayman's 
followers.  Soon,  however,  Richmond  overtook  his  rival,  and  for 
a  few  seconds  the  two  held  together. 

Catherine  remained  silent,  her  eyes  eagerly  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  course.  As  the  runners  came  around  for  the  second  time, 
she  kept  tapping  the  floor  with  her  foot. 

"  Do  you  think  ?  "    She  did  not  finish. 

"  I  think  it's  too  exciting  to  sit  ^till,"  broke  in  Dorothy,  unable 
to  restrain  herself. 

Leighton,  who  had  started  with  the  handicap  of  fifth  place,  was 
now  exerting  himself  more  seriously.  Foot  by  foot  he  gained,  till 
he  was  even  with  the  third  competitor,  and  promised  to  leave  him 
behind  soon.    The  race  was  increasing  in  keenness. 

"  Mr.  Warwick's  stealing  up,  Kitty.  He's  stealing  up,"  declared 
Dorothy. 

The  crowd  burst  into  vigorous  applause  over  his  efforts.  When 
the  cheers  had  died,  a  belated  voice  called  :  "  'Urry  along,  sir. 
'Urry  along.  Give  'em  a  run  for  h'it."  The  young  ladies  looked 
around  to  see  the  portly  form  of  Mark  Tottenby  quite  animated. 
They  gave  a  little  twitter.  When  their  eyes  returned  to  the  course, 
they  saw  that  Leighton  and  Sidney  were  breast  to  breast,  with 
Bayman  only  a  couple  yards  ahead. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine,  taking  a  sharp  breath.  She 
put  her  fan  to  her  lips. 

Dorothy  waved  her  handkerchief,  but  for  whom  she  did  not 
say.  A  moment  later  she  caught  Catherine  nervously  by  the 
arm.    "  Who  do  you  think — Kitty — who  do  you  think'll  win?  " 

Another  wave  of  cheers  went  up.  As  the  runners  dashed  into 
the  third  quarter,  Bayman  was  obliged  to  forfeit  his  lead.  His 
opponents  had  gradually  advanced  till  now  Leighton  and  Sidney 
were  even  with  him.  The  three,  practically  in  a  row,  were  exercising 
every  fibre  in  their  strong  but  overwrought  frames.  Their  faces 
were  wan  and  forced,  their  lips  parched. 

"  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  a  chorus  of  voices,  again  and 
again. 

"  Come  on  !    Come  on  !  "  called  Sidney's  friends. 
"  Beat  'em.  Bay.    Beat  'em.    You  can  do  it,"  urged  the 
sergeant's  supporters. 
Leighton  seemed  to  be  little  known,  and  only  a  small,  though 
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enthusiastic  group,  cheered  for  him.  They  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  volume  of  applause  from  other  throats.  Then  came  a  momen- 
tary lull^  and  a  voice  which  broke  into  falsetto  was  heard  to  call : 
"  Gie  them  your  heels,  Wicky,  my  boy.  Gie  them  your  heels." 
It  was  Mr.  McAlan,  waving  his  cane  for  Leighton. 

The  runners,  by  this  time  on  their  last  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  were  urging  themselves  to  a  supreme  and  final  effort.  Leigh- 
ton  forged  ahead  a  few  paces,  but  was  overtaken  by  Bayman. 
Then  Sidney  came  up,  only  to  lose  place  to  both  Bayman  and 
Leighton.  Cheers  and  murmurs  were  intermingled.  The  next 
moment  Leighton  succeeded  in  taking  the  lead.  He  was  running 
a  skilful  race,  and  a  shout  of  applause  was  given.  On  and  on 
the  three  pressed,  nearer  and  yet  nearer  to  the  coveted  line.  As 
though  to  sustain  them  for  the  last  great  effort,  the  spectators 
increased  their  dehrium  of  cheers. 

Dorothy  was  intense.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  Catherine,  but 
the  latter's  eyes  told  nothing.  They  were  fixed  on  the  athletes. 
*'  Kitty  !  Kitty  !  "  she  cried,  excitedly,  "  Mr.  Warwick's  ahead. 
I — I  believe  he's  going  to — win  !  " 

"  Oh  ! — and  I'll  have  to  "    It  was  all  Catherine  said.  At 

that  instant  a  round  of  deafening  applause  went  up.  The  runners 
swept  across  the  line — Leighton  first,  Sidney  second  and  Bayman 
third.  The  race  of  physical  strength,  endurance  and  swiftness 
was  over,  and  the  glory  of  victory  belonged  to  a  comparative 
stranger. 

Who  is  he?  "  "  What's  his  name?  "  asked  the  curious  every- 
where.   Catherine  heard,  but  said  nothing. 

Out  on  the  field,  the  young  men  were  recovering  from  their 
exhaustion.  From  a  bench,  on  which  he  had  been  resting,  Sidney 
rose  and  went  over  to  the  successful  competitor.  "  I  congratulate 
you,  Warwick,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand. 

Thank  you,  Richmond,"  answered  the  victor. 

Dorothy  put  her  arm  around  Catherine's  slender  waist.  "  Are 
you  disappointed,  Kitty  ?  "  she  asked,  earnestly. 

Catherine  stooped  and  began  picking  up  coloured  maple  leaves. 
"  I  wish  I  could  run  away.  Dot,"  she  replied.  The  next  minute 
the  mounted  corporal  dashed  past  and  sounded  a  blast.  He  stopped 
in  front  of  the  judges.      The  prizes,"  whispered  the  spectators. 

Three  officers  in  their  gold  and  braid  stepped  up  to  the  front 
of  the  platform.  Major  Evans  announced  the  winners.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  name  of  Mr.  Richmond  was  called.  He  came  forward 
and  bowed.    Dorothy,  smiling  with  wholesome  charm,  placed  a 
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purse  of  guineas  in  his  hand.  Catherine  stood  watching  the 
presentation  with  pleasant  dignity,  her  tall  figure  drawn  to  its  full 
height.  Her  beauty  and  lovely  poise  were  conspicuous.  As 
Sidney  looked  up,  his  eyes  met  hers.  He  saw  in  them  a  strange 
light,  and  a  pang  of  jealousy  flashed  through  him.  He  smiled 
politely,  however,  as  the  onlookers  applauded,  and  withdrew  for 
the  next  winner. 

"  Mr.  Warwick,"  shouted  the  Major. 

Leighton's  stalwart  figure  came  out  of  the  crowd.  He  had 
been  standing  beside  Mr.  McAlan  and  Mrs.  Hodder,  who  were 
cordially  congratulating  him.  As  he  stepped  up,  there  was  a  look 
of  uncertainty  in  his  countenance.  He  did  not  know  who  had 
been  chosen  to  bestow  favour  upon  him. 

Into  Catherine's  face  had  come  a  pallor  she  could  not  disguise, 
but  with  charming  grace  she  withdrew  a  handkerchief,  richly 
bordered  with  silk  point  lace,  from  her  bodice.  The  initial  "  C  " 
was  worked  in  one  corner.  She  quickly  pinned  it  to  a  combina- 
tion of  brilliantly  tinted  leaves,  which  some  time  before  she  had 
ingeniously  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  star,  stepped  over  and 
presented  the  simple  award. 

For  a  moment  the  spectators  did  not  realize  the  full  meaning 
of  the  tokens.  Then  their  significance  was  appreciated — the 
personal  gift  of  beauty  to  valour,  and  the  star,  emblem  of  the 
winner's  country. 

A  loud  cheer  went  up.  Chivalry  and  sportsmanship  paid  their 
traditional  tribute  to  grace  and  magnanimity. 

"  Thank  you — Miss  Cavenleigh,"  said  Leighton,  with  a  bow 
which  showed  him  to  be  surprised  and  pleased. 

Catherine  caught  the  emphasis  of  his  words,  and  as  she  walked 
away  a  bright  colour  returned  to  her  cheeks,  a  colour  which  grew 
deeper  as  Dorothy  teased  her  during  their  ride  home. 
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It  was  well  Catherine  did  not  hear  what  was  said^  in  more  than 
one  feminine  circle^  during  the  following  days.  Even  Mrs.  Hodder 
and  Miss  Faith  Wardell  discussed  her. 

"  I've  a  suspicion  young  Warwick  has  more  than  Thome's  law 
on  his  mind,  lately,"  said  the  spinster. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Hodder,  shaking  the 
table-cloth. 

"  Certainly  I  do.  I've  overheard  him  twice  mentioning  Miss 
Cavenleigh's  name  to  the  schoolmaster." 

"  Well,  of  course,  she  encouraged  him,  didn't  she?  No  possible 
doubt  about  that.  The  handkerchief  was  beautiful  Madras.  And, 
mind  you,  her  initial  was  worked  by  her  own  hands  " 

"  You've  actually  seen  it,  Mrs.  Hodder?  " 

The  landlady  reddened.  She  had  not  intended  to  say  so  much, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  turn  a  sharp  corner.  "  Well,"  she 
answered,  "  that's  what  I've  heard." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  ?  I  thought  you  had  seen  it,  yourself.  What 
makes  me  so  certain  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  him  is  this  :  girls 
don't  give  away  expensive  things,  like  that,  for  nothing.  Plain 
linen,  you  know,  would  have  done  just  as  well,  every  bit.  Don't 
you  say  so?  "  She  looked  out  over  her  glasses,  to  study  the  effect 
on  Mrs.  Hodder,  who  was  lowering  the  table  leaves. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Then,  too,  what  about  Sidney  Richmond  ?  " 
asked  the  landlady. 

"  Well,  there  you  are,  now.  But  I  hear  she  doesn't  care  as  much 
about  him  as  she  did." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  and  he  is  so  fond  of  her,  they  say." 
Poor  fellow?    Tut,  tut  !    Why,  it's  his  own  fault  if  she  jilts 
him." 

"  Well  now.  Faith,  he's  not  such  a  bad  make.  I  suppose,  though, 
he's  hardly  what  the  Cavenleighs  are  looking  for,  as  you  say, 
and  " 

"  No,  there's  nothing  whatever  in  him.    Nothing.    Good  to 
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everybody  on  earth  but  himself.  Imagine  that^  in  these  times  ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  anybody  getting  rich  who's  for  ever  singing, 
playing  cards  and  racing,  and  all  that  nonsense?  Do  you  know 
what  they  tell  me  ? — that  when  he  won  ten  pounds  last  week  from 
Colonel  Hillman,  he  actually,  like  a  pudding-head,  turned  round 
and  gave  the  money  back.  Think  of  it  !  Pooh  !  that  kind  of  man 
'11  never  get  nowhere.  Never.  Won't  amount  to  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
No  wonder  the  Cavenleighs  are  looking  higher." 

Mrs.  Hodder  reflected.  She  always  had  a  generous  feeling  for 
others.  "  Of  course  he's  young  yet — sowing  a  few  wild  oats, 
probably,  that's  all."  She  gave  her  apron  a  twist,  and  went  to 
the  kitchen,  humming. 

At  the  hour  when  these  remarks  were  being  made,  Catherine  w^as 
on  her  way  to  join  Bessie  Churchill  and  Dorothy  Dunsmuir. 
The  three  had  planned  to  go  out  gathering  hazel  nuts.  It  was  a 
fitful  October  day,  with  capricious  sunshine,  drifting  clouds,  and 
vagrant  gusts  of  wind  that  scattered  sear  and  curling  leaves  into 
hollows  and  nooks. 

Catherine,  approaching  eighteen,  was  not  unHke  this  autumn 
month.  Her  love  and  kindness  alternated  with  fanciful  moods,  as 
mysterious  as  the  weather.  As  she  hurried  along  the  road,  leading 
to  the  Churchill  home,  her  waving  hair  was  blown  about  her  face. 
High  in  the  heavens,  two  hawks  soared  on  outstretched  wing. 
Her  eyes  kept  following  them,  as  though  fascinated  by  their  graceful 
flight,  till  at  last  they  swooped  down  over  the  tree-tops.  She 
turned  a  corner,  where  a  lordly  elm's  branches  hung  out  over 
purple  fronds  of  sumach,  and  glancing  up,  saw  her  companions 
waiting  at  the  gateway. 

"  Well,  girls,  ah  ready?  "  she  asked. 
We  just  came  out  this  minute,  Kitty,"  answered  Bessie. 

Where'll  we  go  ?  " 

"  Up  the  road  to  Dutton's  coppice  wood.  That's  the  best 
place,"  suggested  Dorothy. 

"  Did  you  bring  your  baskets,  girls  ?  " 
"  I've  mine,"  answered  Bessie. 

"  I'm  going  to  use  my  old  hat,"  Dorothy  laughed ;  "  I'll  just 
turn  it  upside  down,  Hke  this  " 

Arm  in  arm,  the  three  strolled  gleefully  along  the  country  road 
to  a  clearing.  It  was  a  large,  open,  undulating  area  from  which 
the  trees  had  been  cut  years  before,  and  was  now  a  waste  of  under- 
brush, where  rabbits  scurried  and  partridges  fluttered.  Tall 
mullein  plants,  burdocks  and  thistles  had  sprung  up  and  ripened 
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with  undisputed  glory.  Bordering  the  thicket  to  the  west  and 
north  was  a  fringe  of  forest^  adorned  with  brilHant  autumn  tints 
of  scarlet,  green  and  gold.  Scarcely  had  the  young  ladies  entered 
the  place  when  a  chipmunk,  perched  on  a  log  near  by,  began 
criticizing  them  with  saucy  chatter. 

Come,  you  little  dear,"  coaxed  Dorothy,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  Bold  little  imp,  you  mean,"  declared  Bessie. 

"Doesn't  want  us  to  have  anything,  does  he?"  laughed 
Catherine.  "  That's  the  way,  though.  There's  always  someone 
comes  along  to  take  what  we  have." 

"  Even  to — handkerchiefs,"  added  Dorothy,  roguishly,  winking 
at  Bessie.    The  two  exchanged  mischievous  glances. 

"  I  think  you're  mean,  both  of  you,"  declared  Catherine. 

"  Mean?  "  asked  Bessie. 

"  Yes,  mean.    Positively  terrible." 

"  Why — what  have  we  done  ?  " 

"  To  mention  that  again." 

There  was  a  twitter,  and  brown  hazel  nuts  began  flying  about. 

"  If  you  don't  stop,"  said  Catherine,  stooping  to  avoid  them,- 
"  I  won't  ask  either  of  you  to  my  party." 

"Party?    Oh!  oh!  we'll  stop— what  party  ?  " 

Talk  of  this  event  soon  put  an  end  to  nutting.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  three  girls  were  seated  on  a  grassy  knoll,  their  wicker  baskets 
and  Dorothy's  hat  only  partly  filled. 

"  I  think  it's  horrid  of  you,  Kitty,  not  to  tell  us  before,"  pro- 
tested Bessie,  blithely.  "  Here  you  are  having  a  birthday  ball, 
and  you've  never  said  a  word,  whether  we're  to  come  or  not. 
Not  one  word  !  " 

"  You  dear  girl,"  laughed  Catherine.  "  Of  course  you're  to 
come." 

"  And  what  about  me?  "  pouted  Dorothy. 

"  Now,  Dot,  don't  be  so  silly.  You  know  I  haven't  seen  either 
of  you  since  last  Sunday.  Besides,  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  surprise 
this  afternoon."  She  paused,  and  told  her  companions  to  come 
closer.    "  Now  listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  everything." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  she  would  be  eighteen.  They  knew  that? 
Well,  her  mother  had  promised,  long  ago,  that  she  might  have  a 
ball  for  her  eighteenth  birthday.  It  would  be  the  gayest  and 
happiest  the  Cavcnleighs  had  ever  given.  She  was  to  have  a  beauti- 
ful— oh  !  beau-tif-ful  new  dress  !  And  everybody  of  importance, 
of  course,  was  to  be  invited.  Even  the  Governor  was  expected. 
What  did  they  think  of  that  ? 
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The  Brewstersj  too?  "  asked  Bessie. 
Yes." 

"  And  the  Hemingtons?  " 
"  Oh,  certainly." 

"  Are  you  asking  Edith  Merton  ?  "  inquired  Dorothy. 

"  Edith  ?  YeS;  I  suppose^  and  Jack  Brook^  and  Denny  Rupert — 
oh^  you  know.  All  the  girls  and  young  gentlemen  who  are  our 
friends.  Clara  Cumberland  is  away  in  Troy^  but  she'll  be  back^  I 
hope." 

"  Won't  it  be  lovely  !  "  exclaimed  Dorothy.  "  I'm  just  longing 
for  a  good  dance." 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  a  lovely  new  dress/'  sighed  Bessie.  "  I'm 
going  to  coax  mother  to  have  Miss  Wardell  make  one  for  me." 

They  rambled  on  with  girlish  enthusiasm^  discussing  names  and 
all  the  little  details  that  dehghted  their  fancy.  It  was  not  till 
they  left  the  coppice  wood,  and  were  on  their  way  home,  that 
Dorothy  caused  them  to  pause.  "  Kitty/'  she  said,  glancing  up 
suddenly,  "  haven't  you  overlooked  someone?  " 

"  I— I  don't  think  so." 

"  Are  you — sure  ?  " 

"  Why,  who — who  do  you  mean?  " 
Not  Sidney,"  interjected  Bessie,  "  for  you  mentioned  him, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

"  I  mean  " — Dorothy  hesitated — "  I  mean  Leighton  Warwick. 
You're  not  going  to  ignore  him,  are  you,  Kitty  ?  " 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Catherine  looked  away.  "  We  don't 
have  to  invite  everybody  in  Newark,  do  we?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  of  course  not,  Kitty,"  admitted  Dorothy,  a  little  em- 
barrassed, "  but  I  thought,  well — you  know  how  he  will  feel,  after 
what  happened  at  the  races." 

"  I  scarcely  know  Mr.  Warwick,  so  how  can  you  say  we're 
ignoring  him  ?  " 

"  Now,  Kitty,"  Dorothy  smiled,  "  didn't  you  walk  home  with 
him  the  other  night?  " 

Catherine  blushed.  "  Well,  yes,  for  I  couldn't  be  impohte, 
could  I?" 

"  And  isn't  he  a  cousin  of  Charlotte  Warwick  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  that." 

"  And  Charlotte  is  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

Catherine  drew  herself  up.  "  See  here,  Dorothy  Dunsmuir, 
you're  very  anxious  about  Mr.  Warwick." 
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No,  I'm  not." 
"  You  want  to  dance  with  him,  don't  you  ?  " 
"  I  never  said  any  such  thing." 

Bessie,  who  had  been  Hstening  keenly,  twittered.  "  I'd  Hke  to," 
she  admitted.    "  I  think  he's  handsome." 

"  The  Cavenleigh  door  doesn't  open  to  every  young  man  who 
comes  to  Newark,  just  because  he  happens  to  be  good-looking," 
declared  Catherine. 

Bessie  caught  her  breath.  "  Forgive  me,  Kitty.  I  didn't  mean 
that." 

Dorothy,  being  a  more  intimate  companion,  took  greater  liberty. 
"  Well,  Kitty,  suppose  your  mother  does  invite  him,  perhaps  he 
may  not — you  know,  it's  just  possible  he  may  not  come,  anyway." 

Hauteur  appeared  in  Catherine's  face.  Not  come?  Invited  to 
Cavenleigh  House  and  not  come  ?  Ridiculous  !  Who  would 
jeopardize  his  social  position  in  that  way?  Leighton  Warwick 
making  an  excuse — declining  an  opportunity?  She  laughed  at 
the  thought.  Then  suddenly  she  became  serious.  Dorothy's 
remark  piqued  her.  Supposing  he  didn't  accept?  Crowds  of 
people  had  seen  her  make  a  rare  gift  to  him.  She  shouldn't  have 
given  anything  so  personal.  She  realized  it  now.  And  what 
would  they  say  if,  a  few  weeks  after,  she  held  a  ball  and  didn't 
ask  him?  And  what  would  they  say,  too,  if  he  were  asked  and 
politely  offered  an  excuse  ?  No,  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore  him 
and,  besides,  Mr.  McAlan  might  be  deeply  offended,  and  she  was 
much  too  fond  of  the  old  schoolmaster  for  that.  Then  there  was 
Mr.  Thorne,  who  transacted  her  father's  legal  affairs,  to  be  con- 
sidered. No,  she  had  been  too  hasty.  When  home  she  would 
prevail  upon  her  mother  to  include  Mr.  Warwick  in  the  list.  He 
did  have  a  dignified  bearing.    And  he  was  fine-looking  ! 

While  these  conflicting  thoughts  were  flashing  through  her 
mind,  she  appeared  to  be  occupied  picking  off  burrs  that  had  stuck 
to  her  skirt.  Presently  she  raised  her  head  again.  "  Well,  girls, 
since  you  both  plead  so  for  Mr.  Warwick  " 

"  We  weren't  pleading,"  objected  Dorothy. 

"  Speak  then — since  you  both  speak  so  nicely  about  him,  and 
want  to  see  how  he  can  dance — you  do  now,  don't  you? — I'll  ask 
mother  to  invite  him.  And  I  suppose  you  two  will  claim  all  his 
time  " 

The  two  girls  bubbled  and  laughed  over  their  triumph.  At  the 
gate,  in  front  of  the  Cavenleigh  residence,  Catherine  turned  to 
go  in. 
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"  You  won't  care^  Kitty,  if  I  have  a  waltz  or  two  with  Sidney?  " 
laughed  Dorothy,  as  they  parted. 

"  I  won't  let  you  come  at  all,  Dot,  if  you're  going  to  take  every 
fine  young  man,"  answered  Catherine,  smiling  with  happiness 
again.  "  It  won't  be  long,  girls,"  she  called.  "  Only  three  weeks 
from  now.    We'll  talk  more  about  it  when  I  see  you  again." 

During  the  remainder  of  their  way,  Dorothy  and  Bessie  could 
speak  of  nothing  else.  Catherine,  more  eager  still  than  they, 
spent  the  evening  planning  with  her  mother  for  the  great  event, 
writing  out  names,  considering  decorations  and  discussing  re- 
freshments. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  BALL 

The  evening  of  October  twenty-fifth  had  come  and  Cavenleigh 
House^  rising  boldly  among  moon-silvered  trees  and  deep  shadows, 
was  aglow  with  a  hundred  candle-lights.  Catherine  was  before  a 
mirror  in  her  bedroom^  with  Nancy  beside  her_,  fastening  a  button. 
It  was  the  last. 

"  Deh,  Miss  Kitty,"  said  the  old  negress,  revealing  her  white 
teeth,  "  yo'  is  jes'  like  a  princess.    Yo'  she'  is." 

"  Now,  Nancy,  don't  speak  like  that,  or  I'll  think  you're  not 
sincere." 

"  But  Ah  am  sinceah,  Miss  Kitty.    Yo'  dress  am  de  mos'  sumpt'u- 
ous  Ah's  eber  seen." 
"  You  really  think  it  is  pretty?  " 
"  Lob'ly  !  " 

"  And  becoming  to  me?  " 

"  Ma  chile,  if  dis  ole  mammy  was  to  tell  yo'  de  whole  trufe  ob 
what's  in  her  heart,  yo'd  be  too  proud  fo'  dis  wicked  world." 

Catherine  smiled,  with  a  consciousness  of  her  beauty,  picked  up 
an  ivory  fan,  sparkling  with  jets,  and  turned  away.  You  may 
go  now  if  you  wish,  Nancy,"  she  said.    "  I  can  finish." 

The  negress  was  obeying  when  detained.  "  Another  minute, 
Nancy.  Haven't  you  any  wish  for  me — to-night,  when  I'm 
eighteen  ?  " 

"  Wish,  Miss  Kitty  ?  Wish  ?  De  good  Lawd  bless  yo',  ma  chile. 
Ah  couldn't  tell  yo'  all  dat's  in  dis  ole  heart  ob  mine."  She  raised 
a  corner  of  her  cahco  dress  to  catch  a  tear. 

Catherine  took  a  piece  of  money  from  her  bureau.  "  Here, 
Nancy.  You've  been  a  good,  kind  old  mammy.  Take  this.  And 
now,  make  sure  everything  is  ready.  Guests  will  be  coming  soon. 
Better  see  mother.    She  may  want  you." 

Full  of  emotion,  the  faithful  negress  offered  her  thanks  and  went 
out.  Left  alone,  Catherine  drew  a  deep  breath.  Eagerness  and  joy 
lent  a  delicate  pink  to  her  cliccks.  What  a  happy  night  it  was  going 
to  hi'.,  and  how  she  liad  looked  forward  to  it  !    J  low  proud,  how  gay, 
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how  triumphant  she  would  be  !  But^  oh^  it  seemed  so  long  to  wait. 
Surely  somebody  would  come  soon  ?  She  went  to  the  window  and 
listened.  "  Oh,  a  carriage  is  coming  up  the  drive-way  now/'  she 
exclaimed. 

The  door  of  the  Cavenleigh  residence  opened  and  the  first  of  many 
guests  entered  its  spacious  hall.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh^  dressed  in  dark 
silk^  with  hooped  skirt  and  full  sleeves^  and  the  Honourable  Richard, 
in  satin  breeches,  blue  stockings  and  buckled  slippers,  received  with 
dignity  and  grace.  Colonel  Brewer,  in  dazzling  uniform,  brought 
Mrs.  Brewer,  of  ample  figure  and  cherry  complexion,  on  his  arm. 
Judge  Lynton,  looking  like  an  opulent  squire,  followed  with  dainty 
Mrs.  Lynton.  Major  Baring  bowed  with  an  elegant  sweep  as  he 
passed.  The  Dunsmuirs  came  next.  Miss  Dorothy  beaming  with 
smiles.  Then  the  Churchills  arrived.  Miss  Bessie  appearing  the 
most  charming  of  brunettes.  Close  upon  their  heels  were  the  senior 
Richmonds,  the  Remingtons  and  the  Villemonts.  Scarcely  had 
the  last-named  been  welcomed  when  a  whisper  ran  suddenly  through 
the  gathering.  A  handsome  young  officer,  tall  and  commanding, 
was  entering,  followed  by  his  aide.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  turned, 
with  lively  expressions  of  pride  and  animation. 

"  Your  Excellency  !  "  said  the  elated  hostess,  addressing  him. 
"  We  are  greatly  honoured,  indeed." 

General  Brock  bowed  with  easy  grace.  "  Good-evening,  Mrs. 
Cavenleigh,"  he  said,  and  in  a  lower,  more  familiar  voice  :  "  And, 
Richard,  how  are  you  ?  " 

The  Governor  passed  on  and  stood  talking  pleasantly  with  those 
whom  he  knew.  He  sought  seclusion  and  intimate  conversation 
with  friends,  but  ambitious  mothers  constantly  claimed  his  attention 
by  diplomatically  guiding  their  daughters  directly  to  him. 

For  some  time  arrivals  continued.  Red  Feather,  the  erect, 
superbly  graceful  young  Indian  chieftain,  wore  his  famous  cloak 
of  bright  scarlet,  trimmed  with  fur  and  lined  with  golden  satin. 
It  was  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders.  Innumerable  coloured 
beads  adorned  his  costume  and  leggings.  Around  his  loins  was  a 
sash  of  rare  design.  Sidney  Richmond,  looking  his  best,  had  on  a 
waistcoat  of  white  satin.  A  large  ruffled  cravat  threw  his  classic 
head  into  fine  relief.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  conversing 
sociably  with  the  Governor.  Leighton  Warwick  came  among  the 
last,  and  was  attired  in  the  same  coat  and  satin  trousers  he  had  worn 
the  first  night  he  took  supper  at  Mrs.  Hodder's.  He  soon  discovered 
his  cousin.  Miss  Charlotte  Warwick,  of  Palatine  Hill. 

It  was  a  fashionable,  yet  varied  assembly,  with  the  engaging 
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contrasts  of  the  period.  There  were  powdered  heads  and  bewitching 
patches;  brilhant  uniforms  and  sparkhng  jewels;  the  flush  of 
youth  and  the  furrow  of  age.  And  what  gathering  could  have  wished 
for  lovelier  face  and  figure  more  divine  than  those  of  Catherine 
Cavenleigh,  to  spread  charm  over  its  gaieties  ? 

Laughter  and  conversation  lulled,  then  quickened,  as  she  came 
gracefully  down  the  wide  stairway,  in  a  dress  of  shimmering  white 
satin.  A  string  of  pearls,  an  heirloom  of  the  family,  encircled  her 
neck,  and  in  her  rich  golden  hair  was  caught  an  amethyst  butterfly, 
and  in  her  hand  was  a  glittering  fan.  Every  eye  turned  to  gaze  at 
her  and  words  were  upon  every  lip.  As  she  descended  and  ex- 
changed courtesies,  more  than  one  young  gentleman  felt  his 
cravat,  whether  it  was  perfectly  tied,  before  approaching  her  for  a 
dance. 

On  a  slight  elevation,  at  the  end  of  the  largest  room  and  partly 
hidden  by  plants  and  blossoms,  sat  two  musicians,  Mr.  Patrick 
Lavery,  the  long-limbed  violinist,  and  Mr.  Alan  McAlan,  the  harpist 
of  to-night  and  of  all  nights  when  his  fancy  was  free.  The  old 
schoolmaster  had  on  his  best,  most  cherished  garment,  an  old,  well- 
woven  Scottish  plaid.  Only  when  he  wore  it  could  he  attain  great- 
ness as  musician  and  poet.  It  might  be  dimmed  and  faded,  but 
underneath  it  was  a  young  heart  for  occasions  such  as  this.  Young  ? 
Yes  !  and  mellow,  for  at  his  elbow  was  a  punch-bowl. 

When  the  harpist  leaned  forward,  his  fingers  made  the  instrument 
vibrate  till  its  tender  strains,  mingled  with  the  lyric  notes  of  Lavery's 
fiddle,  rose  above  the  hum  of  voices.  At  once  the  floor  was  cleared 
for  the  lancers.  Smiling  couples  sprang  into  position.  Soon  they 
were  swaying  and  gliding  hither  and  thither.  Spurred  boots 
clinked.  Buckled  slippers  glistened.  White  arms  rested  on 
strong  shoulders.  Jewels  scintillated  in  the  light  of  many  candles 
and  in  the  glow  of  cracking  fireplaces.  Governor  Brock's  arm  was 
accepted  by  Mrs.  Cavenleigh.  Mrs.  Brewer  took  that  of  Mr. 
Cavenleigh.  Sidney  Richmond  was  first  to  ask  the  honour  of 
Catherine's  dance.  For  a  moment  only  she  hesitated,  casting  her 
eyes  around  the  room,  then  she  smiled  and  whirled  away  through 
the  swaying  sets. 

The  ballroom  was  furnished  with  carved  walnut,  and  lighted  by 
eighteen  great  candles.  On  its  spacious  floor,  quantities  of  shaved 
wax  had  been  scattered.  As  the  sets  of  dancers  crossed  and 
balanced,  the  scene  was  alluring  with  motion  and  colour.  Gentle- 
men bowed  to  stately  ladies,  youth  laughed  and  happy  eyes  flashed. 

Catherine  was  resplendent.   This  was  the  important  event  to 
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which  sweet  fancy  had  long  been  leading  her.  She  was  eighteen — 
that  mystic,  imaginative  age  when  hopeful  young  womanhood  like 
a  soft-petalled  flower,  blossoms  into  the  full  glory  of  its  charm. 
Animation  adorned  her  rare  beauty.  The  spirit  of  the  ball  gave  her 
figure  superb  grace.  As  she  passed  to  and  fro  she  could  not  fail 
to  notice  that  the  eyes  of  several  young  men  w^ere  following  her. 
Their  attentions  increased  her  happiness.  When  Sidney  whispered 
idle  words  she  only  smiled  at  him,  tormenting  his  adoration. 

After  the  first  engagement  she  went  to  the  musicians  and  expressed 
appreciation.  Aside  she  said  graciously  to  the  schoolmaster : 
"  You  play  wonderfully,  Mr.  McAlan." 

"  Dinna  say  that.  Miss  Kitty.    Dinna  say  that." 

"  Oh,  but  you  do,  sir." 

"  You  have  na  heard  the  minstrels  of  auld  Scotia,  or  ye  wouldna 
speak  sae  highly  o'  Alan." 

"  Ah,  but  I  have  heard  one,"  she  answered.  "  I've  heard  one 
to-night." 

The  old  harpist  twisted  a  faded  kerchief,  which  was  around  his 
neck,  to  dissemble  his  feelings.  "  Thank  ye,  Miss  Kitty.  Thank 
ye.    Ye're  a  bonny  lass,  ay,  right  bonny." 

As  she  was  leaving  them,  a  young  man  approached  and  bowed 
gallantly.  "  May  I  have  the  honour.  Miss  Cavenleigh.?  "  he  asked, 
offering  his  arm. 

Her  heart  fluttered.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  uncertain 
what  to  say.  The  first  notes  of  a  waltz  were  already  sounding. 
Would  she  forget  her  pride  and  accept,  or  make  a  suitable  excuse 
and  allow  Bessie  Churchill  and  other  young  ladies  to  enjoy  his 
company?  Why  should  she  evade  him?  He  was  a  guest  and  a 
handsome  one.  Twice  already  his  cousin  Charlotte  had  danced 
with  him,  and  the  light  in  Charlotte's  eyes  was  unmistakable. 
Catherine  thought  quickly  and  decided.  Yes,  just  this  once,  only 
once,  she  would  take  his  arm — formally,  of  course.  "  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Warwick,"  she  said. 

They  swung  away  to  the  fascinating  measures  of  the  orchestra, 
threading  their  course  among  the  merry  couples.  Leighton  soon 
forgot  his  reserve  and  talked  gaily,  but  Catherine  answered  little 
till  the  entrancing  melodies  seemed  to  carry  her  away.  Then  her 
manner  grew  more  vivacious  and,  finally,  her  laughter  responded  to 
his.  There  was  a  mastery  in  his  strong  figure  which  she  could  not 
resist.  It  broke  down  her  strongest  resolutions,  and  before  she 
realized  she  found  herself  in  a  transport  of  romance,  which  carried 
her  far  beyond  the  proud  barriers  she  had  erected.   When  the  dance 
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ended  and  he  asked  for  the  next^  she  consented.  She  even  joined 
him  in  the  third;  and  when,  a  httle  later^  the  polka  was  announced, 
she  rose  yet  once  more  to  be  his  partner.  But  as  she  was  about 
to  take  his  arm,  Sidney  Richmond  stepped  forward. 

"  Excuse  me/'  he  said,  with  cold  politeness.  "  I  think,  sir,  this 
step  was  promised  to  me." 

Leighton  drew  his  figure  up.  "  Sir  !  "  he  answered,  "  is  that  not 
a  matter  for  Miss  Cavenleigh  to  decide  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sidney,  looking  hard  at  his  rival,  and  Miss 
Cavenleigh  shall  decide — between  us." 

The  suitors  stepped  back  and,  erect  and  rigid,  faced  each  other. 
Catherine  blushed,  then  glanced  to  her  right  and  to  her  left.  Neither 
of  her  challenging  admirers  moved  a  lash. 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  her  momentary  confusion  disappearing 
before  her  dignity,  "  gentlemen,  I — I  am  sorry.  The  mistake  is 
mine,  Mr.  Warwick.  I  did  promise  Mr.  Richmond — earlier  in  the 
evening.  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  please — for  the  present."  She 
smiled,  as  though  to  disarm  them  both. 

Leighton  bowed.  "  As  you  wish.  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  answered, 
and  turned  away. 

In  the  midst  of  the  whirl,  Catherine  expressed  regret.  "  I  had 
completely  forgotten,  Sidney,"  she  explained,  apologetically. 

"  It  is,  then,  very  easy — to  forget  ?  " 

Catherine  bit  her  lip.  What  could  she  say?  What  answer 
would  atone?  Presently  she  broke  the  silence  with  a  diverting 
lightness.      Sidney,  do  you  know  what  I  heard  about  you  ?  " 

He  was  not  pleased,  but  he  could  not  resist  her  charm.  No — 
that  I'm  an  empty  bubble,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Bubbles  are  empty,  it  is  true,"  she  laughed,  "  but  no,  no, 
nothing  like  that.    Something  ever  so  much  better." 

Sidney  smiled  and  tossed  his  head.      What  then?  " 

"  That  you've  joined  the  regiment." 

"  Yes,  that's  right.  I'm  going  in,  if  they  can  get  along  with 
such  a  fag.  The  Governor's  calling  for  volunteers,  you  know. 
Proper  thing  to  join  up,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  You  mean — there's  likely  to  be  trouble?  " 

Pie  hesitated  before  replying.  "  Why  not  ask  Mr.  Warwick  ? 
lie  should  know." 

The  remark  stung  her.  *'  Does  a  Warwick  know  more  than — a 
Richmond  ?  "  she  asked,  flashing. 

"  Well,  he  at  least  seems  to  be  more  favoured." 
Favoured  ?  " 
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"  Yes.    It  is  quite  evident." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  like  that,  Sidney?  " 

"  Because  I'm  so  easily  overlooked." 

"  I'm  sorry,  very  sorry,  Sidney,  for  my  mistake,  but  "  she 

assumed  a  more  determined  air,  "  surely  I  can  dance  with  other 
young  gentlemen — if  I  wish." 

"  If  you  prefer  Mr.  Warwick — certainly." 

"  Did  I  say  I  prefer  him?  " 

"Don't  you?" 

"  No — not  exactly.    But  I  can  do  as  I  like,  can't  I  ?  " 

"  You  always  do,  Kitty,  and  I  suppose  it's  all  right."  He 
paused,  then  added,  "  Always  my  luck." 

There  was  a  tone  of  regret  in  his  voice,  and  Catherine  looked  up. 

Don't  talk  that  way,  Sidney.  I  didn't  mean  to  ofiend.  Why,  I 
wanted  to  say  how  splendid  you  would  look  in  uniform,  but  you 
won't  let  me  even  start." 

The  music  was  over,  and  with  other  couples  they  went  out  to 
the  verandah,  where  the  air  was  cool  and  refreshing.  The  moon 
had  climbed  high  and  was  casting  a  soft  radiance  down  among  the 
trees  that  studded  the  lawn.  The  mellow  night  was  voiceless, 
except  for  the  laughter  and  glee  of  the  entertained. 

"  Tell  me  more  about  the  regiment,  Sidney,"  proposed  Catherine, 
assembling  all  her  charms.    "  Have  many  enlisted  ?  " 

Oh  yes,  quite  a  few.  Let  me  see — Roger  Kently,  Jack  Brook, 
Brenton  Warwick  " 

"  What,  Charlotte's  brother?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed.  The  next  moment  she  recovered  herself. 
*'  Oh — how  very  amusing  he'll  look  in  uniform,  with  all  his  freckles." 

Sidney  did  not  observe  her  quick  turn.  "  I  expect  to  get  my 
commission  in  a  few  days,"  he  went  on. 

"  Colonel  or  General?  "  she  teased. 

"  Ha,  not  yet.  I  don't  suppose  I'll  make  even  a  decent  ranker," 
he  laughed,  "  but  the  Governor  thinks  I  can  be  an  ensign — look  like 
one,  anyway." 

"  Of  course  you  can  be  an  ensign,  and  more  too.    You  77iust. 

I  know  you'll  be  smart  and  dashing  "  she  laid  her  hand  lightly 

on  his  shoulder  and  smiled  bewitchingly.  "  Then  you  can  wear 
your  grandfather's  sword,  can't  you? — the  one  he  carried  under 
Cornwallis  ?  " 

"  If  Dad  will  let  me  have  it." 

"  What  does  your  mother  say?  " 
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Oh,  she's  always  talking  to  me  about  Grandad — what  a  gallant 
colonel  he  was  in  the  Revolution,  and  all  that.  The  old  fellow  does 
appear  half  respectable,  done  in  oils,  doesn't  he  ?  " 

The  door  opened  behind  them  and  they  turned  to  see  Leighton 
Warwick  coming  out  with  Dorothy  Dunsmuir.  "  Oh,  Kitty,"  she 
cried,  hurrying  up,  "  I've  been  looking  all  over  for  you." 

Leighton  stood  aside  and  gazed  away.  Sidney,  too,  glanced  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Lavery's  violin  could  be  heard,  fortunately, 
giving  a  chord.    The  next  one-step  was  about  to  be  called. 

"  Shall  we  go  in?  "  suggested  Catherine  to  all  around  her,  to 
overcome  the  embarrassment. 

With  laughter  and  jest  they  re-entered  the  ball-room  to  partici- 
pate in  the  remaining  numbers.  Twice,  during  the  balance  of  the 
evening,  Catherine  had  the  privilege  of  dancing  with  General  Brock, 
whose  tall  form  carried  her  lightly  over  the  floor. 

"  You  should  be  very  happy  to-night.  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he 
remarked,  conversing  sociably. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  she  answered.  And  we're  proud  to  have  you 
honour  us." 

On  these  occasions  it  is  beauty  that  does  the  honour,"  he 
replied. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  too  gracious." 
Not  at  all.    Just  truthful.    Perhaps  I  am  inquisitive,  and 
you'll  forgive  me  if  I  am — but  you  gave  your  first  dance  to  Mr. 
Richmond?  " 

Yes,  I  did.   The  Richmonds  are  old  friends  of  ours." 
A  handsome  fellow." 
"  You  think  so?  " 
"  Handsome  and  manly." 

Catherine  smiled,  then  added,  as  in  afterthought :  "  But  he's 
so  reckless  and  indifferent,  in  many  ways.  Poor  Sidney,  if  he  only 
had  more  pride." 

Ah,  yes,  but  after  all  he's  a  man.    I  like  a  many 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  till  she  added  :  "  Then  you  think 
that  ?  " 

"  I  think  he'll  help  me  in  the  militia.  I've  asked  him,  for  we 
need  just  such  fellows." 

She  took  a  deep  breath.    "  I'm  so  pleased,"  was  her  answer. 

When  the  step  was  over  the  young  Governor  bowed  graciously 
and  joined  his  aide  and  Colonel  Brewer  in  the  hallway. 

Later  that  evening,  after  bounteous  refreshments  had  been 
served,  much  too  bounteous,  indeed,  for  the  appetite  of  Patrick 
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Lavery^  the  last  dance  was  called.  It  found  the  fiddler  recklessly 
uncertain  of  his  time.  Alan  McAlan^  unable  to  endure  the  dis- 
cords, turned  to  him  curtly.      Haud  your  hand,  mon/'  he  ordered. 

Dinna  abuse  the  fiddle/'  and  alone  he  played  the  remainder  of 
the  air. 

When  most  of  the  guests  had  departed,  McAlan  put  on  his  tam, 
took  up  his  cane  and,  followed  by  the  blinking  violinist,  said  good- 
night. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Catherine  warmly,  as  he  passed.  "  You 
know  the  road  well,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Weel,  I'm  no  sae  sure  as  a  body  should  be,  who'd  gang  hame  the 
shortest  way." 

"  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Lavery  here  will  make  a  good  companion."  She 
turned  to  the  fiddler  :  "  Won't  you,  sir.^  " 

"  Ay,  a  gude  companion,  it  may  be,"  replied  McAlan,  ironically, 
before  Lavery  could  collect  his  wits,  "  but  a  vera  poor  lantern. 
Miss,  a  vera  poor  thing  of  a  lantern."  He  straightened  his  figure 
and  adjusted  his  plaid.  "  Come,  Patrick,"  he  said,  "  we'll  saunter 
on,  but  if  we  meet  the  deil  " 

"  We'll  tell  hish  imminence  we've  been  at  the  bedside  "  (hiccup) 
"  of  a  sick  friend." 

"  Dinna  do  it,  Lavery,"  declared  McAlan,  sternly.  Dinna  be 
sae  frank,  mon.    The  deil  will  no  think  the  better  o'  ye  for  it." 

Catherine  struggled  to  suppress  her  laughter  till  after  they 
had  passed  out  into  the  night. 


BOOK  TWO 

"  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife. 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array  !  " 

Lord  Byron's  Waterloo. 


CHAPTER  I 


MISCHIEF  AFOOT 

Newark  suddenly  gasped  and  exclaimed  :  How  awful  !  " 
"  What  a  tragedy  !  " 

Two  men,  of  different  political  views,  had  fought  in  a  poorly 
lighted  street.  One  had  a  bent  nose  and  split  ear,  the  other  a  loose 
tongue  and  crossed  eyes.  The  cause  of  their  quarrel,  like  the  cause 
of  most  quarrels,  was  trivial.  Words,  taunts,  threats,  passions, 
blows  and  injuries — six  degrees  of  brief  folly  !  It  would  take  six 
weeks  for  the  sailor  to  recover  from  his  wounds  and  as  many 
years,  perhaps,  for  the  labourer  to  pass  through  the  millstones  of 
the  law. 

News  of  the  brawl  caused  people  to  rush  from  all  directions  to 
visit  the  scene  and  to  save  one  life  A  score  of  men  were  immedi- 
ately on  the  heels  of  the  assailant.  He  was  captured  and  thrown  into 
jail.  An  incensed  populace  wanted  to  sentence,  hang  and  bury  him 
at  once.  But  justice  decreed  he  must  be  confined  for  months  within 
grim  walls,  there  to  be  mocked  by  bony-fingered  remorse  and  the 
gaunt  spectres  of  crime. 

Robert  Thome,  when  the  affair  was  mentioned  to  him  by 
Leighton  the  next  morning,  was  brief.  "  Yes,  two  hot-headed 
fools,"  he  said;  "  but  did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  sir,  that  states- 
men and  governments  sometimes  have  split  ears,  crooked  noses, 
crossed  eyes  and  loose  tongues?  " 

Not,  however,  till  a  later  day  was  his  meaning  understood. 

The  occurrence  was  still  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  community  when  Captain  Moffatt,  wary  and  taciturn  as  usual, 
stepped  into  Alfred  Tilson's  general  store,  in  front  of  which  were 
spread  cartons  and  boxes,  exposing  their  contents  for  sale.  Behind 
his  counters,  sugars,  spices,  tobaccos,  fabrics  and  countless  other 
commodities  were  piled.  The  merchant  himself,  with  close-cropped 
side  whiskers,  thin  tight  lips  and  beady  eyes,  wore  the  air  of  a 
shrewd,  miserly  tradesman. 

Moffatt,  just  now,  had  rum  and  molasses  to  barter,  but  he  knew 
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well  he  would  have  to  meet  the  close-fisted  old  bargainer  with  a 
firm  jaw,  set  as  though  he  were  facing  a  November  blizzard.  When 
he  entered,  Tilson  was  instructing  a  thin  clerk,  with  a  swarm  of 
freckles,  how  and  where  to  deliver  a  score  of  orders. 

"  How'd  do,  Captain,"  he  said,  putting  an  iron  weight  on  several 
accounts  and  laying  aside  his  spectacles,  *'  When'd  you  come  into 
port  ?  " 

"  Couple  of  days  ago." 

"  And  how's  the  Sea  Gull  ?  " 

"  All  right.    Better's  her  master,  for  that  matter." 

"  You  don't  say?    Nothing  wrong,  I  hope?  " 

The  skipper  sat  down  on  a  bench  near  a  sleeping  dog.  "  The 
devil's  to  pay,  that's  all,"  he  answered,  crossing  his  knees. 

"  And  not  much  to  pay  him  with,  either,  these  days,  is  there  ? 
No  trade  worth  mentioning.  Business  nearly  ruined,  in  some 
lines  " 

'*  Business?  Humph  !  It's  going  to  the  dogs,  faster  'n  Davy 
Grumper's  soul  is  going  to  heaven." 

"  Davy  Grumper,  did  you  say?  " 

"Yes.    Didn't  you  hear  ?    A  scoundrel  shot  him." 

"  My  clerk  was  gossiping  about  some  such  thing,  when  he  should 
've  been  working — never  can  take  your  eyes  off  these  lazy  wolves 
a  minute.  But  granting  that  Grumper  was  shot,  and  that  he 
shouldn't  have  been  shot,  which,  of  course,  I  don't  dispute,  I  can't 
just  see  how  that  can  make  times  so  bad  ?  Now  as  I  was  saying, 
trade  is  woefully  dull,  woefully  !  I  don't  know  what's  to  come  of 
it  " 

"  Come  of  it  ?  Well,  one  thing  to  come  of  that  shooting  is  a  tight 
pull  for  Davy,  my  shiphand." 

"  Worse  luck.  Captain.    Ah  yes.    Ah  yes.".  He  shook  his  head. 

"  And  my  schooner  tied  up  here  till  I  can  get  another  sailor  to 
take  his  place." 

"  Just  so.  Exactly.  That's  the  worst  of  these  times,  as  I  say." 
He  looked  gloomily  over  his  nose.  What  do  you  think's  wrong, 
sir?"  (A  heavy  sigh.)  "Merchandise  is  ter'ble  hard  to  move, 
ter'ble.  No  profit.  Not  a  cent.  U-m-m  !  I  hear  strange, 
unsettling  reports.    What  d'you  suppose  is  the  reason?  " 

The  skipper  sent  tobacco-juice  within  a  hair  of  the  dog's  eye. 
"  Tilson,  there's  a  rough  squall  coming.  Cussed  rough,  too.  That's 
the  reason." 

"  You — you  don't  mean — war?  " 

"  I  mean — war." 
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The  merchant  wrung  his  hands.  "  Bless  my  soul  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Business  will  be  completely  ruined,  sir.  Ru-in-ed  ! 
Oh,  oh,  Captain,  let  us  pray  that  trade  " 

"  Pray  ?  Pray  nothing.  What  the  devil  good  '11  that  do  ?  Open 
your  eyes  and  ears,  damn  it,  man." 

Tilson  became  more  disconsolate.  "  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
there's  going  to  be — war  ?  Of  course,  you're  in  other  ports,  picking 
up  news,  but  I  can't — I  can't  believe  " 

The  skipper  pretended  impatience.  See  here.  Tilson.  You 
know  Grumper,  don't  you?  " 

"  If  you  don't  mind  me  saying  it,  well — he  owes  me  a  small 
account.    Of  course,  it'll  be  paid  all  right,  in  time,  but  " 

"  Never  mind  a  petty  account,  friend.  You'll  lose  a  damned  sight 
more'n  that  if  you  don't  lift  your  nose.  Now,  as  I  was  saying, 
Davy's  a  hot-brained  cuss  " 

"  I've  heard  as  much.    On  my  word  I  have." 
Well,  a  few  days  back,  we  was  snoopin'  around  Fort  'Swego  " 

"  Yes,  exactly  " 

And  Grumper  ran  foul  of  some  polerticians.  Cussed  'em,  too, 
I'll  tell  you,  and  if  I  hadn't  pulled  him  out,  by  Gulliver,  he  might 've 
been  a  dead  eel." 

"  Whoopee  !    Down  on  England,  was  they?  " 

"  Sure  as  you're  a  Christian.  What's  more,  they're  gettin' 
ready  for  a  fight." 

The  merchant  paced  the  floor,  twitching  his  hands  behind  his 
back.  "  This  is  terrible,  Moffatt !  0-o-m,  terrible  !  I've  over 
bought.  Oh,  I'm  sure  of  it,  now,  and  with  prices  constantly 
dropping.  War  ?  Ugh  !  It'll  ruin  me  completely,  and  me  a  law- 
abiding  tradesman,  struggling  to  make  an  honest  penny.  Oh  dear  ! 
Oh  dear  !  "  He  sighed  heavily  and,  replacing  his  spectacles,  took 
up  a  pile  of  invoices. 

*'  May  be  bad,  Tilson,  but  it's  coming.  Gamble  your  cocoanut 
on  that.  There's  a  ring  around  the  moon  or  I'm  a  blithering  land- 
lubber." 

"  My  !  My  !  Like  as  not  the  notes  I  hold  will  be  dishonoured. 
That'll  be  the  next  thing.  God  bless  me,  what  a  hard,  cruel  world." 

Yes,  they'll  be  jumping  at  our  throats,  one  of  these  days,  them 
Jefferson  wolves.  They're  howling  now  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Mississippi." 

"  I  believe  it,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  every  word  of  it.  That  explains 
why  trade  is  so  poor.  Why 'd  I  ever  buy  so  much  ?  Why  did  I — 
do  it?  " 
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Moffatt  looked  out  of  one  corner  of  his  eye  and  saw  that  the  store- 
keeper was  reduced  to  mental  distress.  "  There's  time  yet^  of 
course^  to  recover  yourself^  Tilson/'  he  suggested  warily. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Do  you,  Captain  ?  and  can  you  tell  me  how  ? 
Is  it  possible,,  d'you  think,  for  an  honest  business  man  to  save 
himself?  " 

"  Yes/if  you'll  take  an  old  dog's  advice."  He  paused,  and  leaning 
over,  added  confidentially  :  "  Buy  everything  you  can  get  from  the 
south,  and  buy  it  at  once.  Soon  as  the  war  breaks  out  you'll  get 
httle  or  nothing,  and,  pwst  ! — up'll  go  the  prices,  like  that." 

Tilson  looked  up.  The  idea  encouraged  him.  The  aroma  of 
coffee  and  nutmegs  was  good  again  to  his  nostrils.  "  You're  right, 
Moffatt,"  he  agreed.  "  Perfectly  right,  sir.  The  price  of  Southerns 
will  go  up  for  all  that's  in  them,  and  quick,  too.  But  where  can  I 
get  any?  that's  the  point." 

The  skipper  chuckled  inwardl}^,  but  his  grim  face  never  changed 
a  muscle.  "  Like  to  buy  some  rum,  fr'  instance,  at  a  low  figure  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Of  course,"  answered  Tilson,  becoming  keen.    ''But  where? 
tell  me  that." 
"  Well,  I've  a  few  kegs." 

"  You  have,  Moffatt?  "  He  rubbed  his  hands  and  spoke  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Yep.  Ten  or  so.  Not  anxious  to  sell  'em,  but  if  you  want  to 
get  some  very  bad,  well,  I'll  let  'em  go,  reasonable,  too.  Mighty 
reasonable." 

The  merchant  suddenly  drew  in,  like  a  turtle,  and  rubbed 
his  hands  harder  than  before.  Then  he  began  to  plead  for  a 
bargain. 

The  entry  of  an  ofiicer  with  a  sharp,  pointed  beard  and  the  manner 
of  a  sleek  pirate,  interrupted  him. 

"  Hello,  Moffatt,"  said  the  new-comer,  crisply.  "  What  the  devil 
mischief  are  you  and  Tilson  hatching  ?  " 

The  merchant  scowled.  "Mischief,  Captain  Drawglare?"  he 
said  indignantly,  "  Respectable  tradesmen,  sir,  don't  truck  in 
mischief,  nor  hatch  it  neither.  Excuse  me,  but  you're  too  personal 
in  these  very  dull  times,  when  trade  " 

"  Come,  come,"  scoffed  Drawglare,  rattling  his  sword,  "  haven't 
we  enough  long-faced  grave-diggers  around,  without  you  piping 
your  troubles?  Who  cares  a  damn  about  trade,  good  or  bad? 
Throw  your  crepe  away,  Tilson.  Throw  it  away.  Why,  I  could 
fight  a  duel  with  a  merrier  face  than  you  wear  to  sell  allspice." 
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The  storekeeper  drew  back^  cringing.  "  I — I  meant  no  offence, 
sir,  to  an  officer  of  his  Majesty." 

The  Captain  smiled  and  snapped  his  fingers.  "  Very  well,  then, 
Tilly,  crack  your  face  with  a  smile,  and  tell  us  what's  the  news." 

"  I've  heard  none,  sir,  unless  it's  about  Anton.  He's  up  in  court 
for  hearing,  the  skipper  says." 

Anton  ?    Anton  ?    Who  the  devil  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  King's  enemy.    Attempted  the  life  of  Davy  Grumper." 

"  Pooh  !  A  King's  enemy,  eh  ?  Too  many  of  that  breed  around. 
A  few  heads  taken  off  would  quiet  'em;  don't  you  think  so, 
Moffatt  ?  "  He  made  a  stroke  as  though  the  trick  were  as  easy  as 
quartering  a  rabbit. 

"  Judges  and  juries  be  not  so  hasty  as  you,  Drawglare,"  replied 
the  skipper. 

"  No,  nor  half  as  certain." 

"  No,  by  thunder,  when  Robert  Thorne  stands  a'tween  a  prisoner 
and  the  gallows." 

Phew  !  "  whistled  the  soldier.  "  Is  Thorne  defending  him?  " 
He  is." 

"  Poof  !   That  means  another  scoundrel's  neck  saved." 

"  Likely.  He  cleared  Shriver,  six  m.onths  ago,"  replied  Moffatt, 
joining  the  conversation.  "  All  the  treason-mongers,  when  caught, 
run  to  him." 

"  Mr.  Throne,"  defended  Tilson,  "  is  a  man  to  set  stock  by, 
gentlemen.    A  man  of  much  taste,  I  may  say,  for  I  have  the  honour 

to  sell  to  him  " 

And  young  Warwick,"  interposed  Moffatt,  isn't  he  climbin' 
the  ladder,  two  at  a  time?  Cuss  me  if  he's  not  meddlin'  with 
politics,  one  of  these  days.    Headin'  that  way,  isn't  he?  " 

Drawglare  turned  quickly  and  twirled  his  moustache.  "  What's 
this  about  Warwick?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  say  he  has  a  sharp  turn  for  law,"  answered  the  skipper. 
"  You'd  think,  by  Jupiter,  he  was  an  orphan  nephew,  the  way 
Thorne  pets  and  for'ards  him." 

"Oh  ho!  That's  so,  eh?  The  high-minded  young  coxcomb. 
I  know  him  and  his  whole  rebel  pedigree.  Foreigners  of  his  grain 
need  watching." 

Tilson  gasped.  He  disliked  and  feared  Drawglare,  and  seeing  an 
opportunity  of  getting  away,  so  that  he  could  more  leisurely  calcu- 
late what  to  offer  Moffatt  for  his  smuggled  imports,  he  went  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  store,  pretending  to  examine  hogsheads  and 
demijohns.    The  Captain  turned  to  the  skipper.    "  Moffatt,"  he 
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said^  confidentially,  "  I've  important  business — may  interest  you. 
I  want  to  enter  the  States,  say  near  Oswego,  and  sniff  around  in 
disguise.    Will  you  take  me  down  the  lake  to  a  place  of  entry? 
Better  leave  in  the  night." 
*'  Expectin'  dirty  times  ?  " 

"  Certain  of  it,  Cap,  or  I'm  no  more'n  a  puffed  jackanape." 

"  The  Sea  Gull 's  a  man  short,  Captain.  Grumper  was  plugged, 
you  know.  P'raps,  though,  I  can  pick  up  a  lounger  that'll  do  for  the 
job." 

See  old  Tottenby.    He  can  tell  you  of  someone.    How  about 
it  ?    Army  work,  you  know,  and  sure  pay." 
The  skipper  wdnked.    "  To-morrow  night  do  ?  " 
It  was  agreed  the  hour  should  be  at  two. 
Sly  villains  around  us,  Moffatt,"  added  the  Captain.    "  Their 
ears  are  pricked  up  like  terriers.    The  Government  has  evidence 
that  some  of  our  own  citizens  are  scheming  with  Emmet,  in  New 
York,  and  with  the  French  Minister,  at  Washington." 
"  You  don't  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  Fairbug  and  Kildare  are  suspected.  Others,  too. 
They're  reporting  a  chance  of  revolution  here."  As  he  spoke  he 
noticed  the  skipper  lift  his  eyebrows  and  draw  a  hand  down  over 
his  chin.  "  Don't  believe  me,  eh?  Wait.  They're  clever  rogues, 
but  I'll  find  them  out,  trust  me  for  that.  As  for  you,  Moffatt, 
you're  as  ignorant  as  a  dead  dog.  Do  you  understand?  You 
know  nothing?  " 

"  Nuthin'.    Men  of  my  trade  never  do." 

"  Very  well.  When  you  see  me  again  I'll  be  known  as  Charles 
Pembroke — a  stranger,  a  gentleman  if  you  like,  travelling  quietly, 
here  and  there.    You  know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

He  gazed  deep  into  Moffatt's  eyes,  to  reassure  himself,  probably, 
that  the  skipper  could  be  trusted.  In  that  gaze  he  revealed  two 
characters.  One  was  of  Drawglare,  the  daring,  experienced  fighting 
man,  who  asked  no  quarter  and  gave  none;  the  other  of  a  cool, 
penetrating  but  affable  commoner  who,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Pembroke,  would  pick  secrets  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  unsuspecting. 
Moffatt  read  what  was  in  his  eyes. 

"  Drawglare,"  he  said,  bluntly,  I  know  every  inlet  on  the  lake. 
There's  a  fisherman's  empty  house  at  Union  Creek,  three  miles  out 
from  'Swego.  How'll  that  do  ?  I'll  land  you  there  when  the  moon's 
low.    Remember,  to-morrow  night  at  two." 

"  Settled.  Good-night." 

When  the  officer  had  gone,  Moffatt  turned  to  the  merchant,  who 
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was  busy  piling  bolts  of  cotton  and  calico.  "  Well^  do  you  want 
them  kegs  of  rum,  Tilson?  "  he  asked. 

"  Being  an  honest  tradesman,  Captain,  I'd  like  to  turn  a  penny  in 
these  dull  times,"  answered  the  merchant,  starting  to  rub  his 
hands  again.  "  Now,  of  course,  on  account  of  conditions  being  so 
bad,  and  no  telling  what  may  happen  next,  you'll  not  be  asking  too 
much  I  hope  ?  If  you  would  name  a  fair,  that  is  a  low,  reasonable 
price  " 

Moffatt  named  it  and  they  began  to  bargain.  Eventually  the 
sale  was  made,  though  Tilson  protested  he  paid  too  much,  and  taking 
a  huge  bite  of  tobacco,  the  skipper  turned  his  steps  toward  the 
Black  Bear. 


CHAPTER  II 


GENTLEMEN^  BE  CALM  ! 

Two  nights  after,  a  carriage,  driven  by  a  pompous  black  coachman, 
rolled  up  to  a  rambling  frame  structure  surrounded  by  locust  trees. 
The  Honourable  Richard  and  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  stepped  out  and  were 
welcomed  at  the  home  of  the  Churchills. 

When  the  callers  reached  the  sitting-room,  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  was 
given  a  wicker  arm-chair  and  footstool  and  Mr.  Cavenleigh  a  com- 
fortable spot  near  the  fireplace.  Just  then  Miss  Bessie,  dark  and 
winsome,  came  in  beaming  with  smiles  and  greetings  till  she  learned, 
with  great  disappointment,  that  Catherine  couldn't  come  because 
she  was  away  in  Albany,  visiting  old  friends — the  Carletons. 

Mr.  Churchill,  a  short,  heavy-set  man  with  double  chin,  opened  a 
small  inlaid  box  which  he  brought  from  a  near-by  cabinet. 
"  Richard,"  he  said,  addressing  his  guest,  "  try  some  of  my  tobacco. 
Direct  from  old  Kentucky  and  as  fresh  as  a  daisy." 

"  Ah  !  it  looks  choice.    Imported,  eh?  " 

"  Friends  in  Lexington  sent  it  up." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  took  a  portion  in  his  palm.    "  Has  a  likely  odour, 
Philip,"  he  said,  "  a  likely  odour,  true  enough." 
"  I  think  you'll  find  it  a  rare  smoke." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  began  filling  his  pipe,  his  tall  figure  facing  the 
group.  "  Philip,"  he  said  genially,  "  I've  an  important  question, 
before  I  trust  myself  with  this  weed." 

"  Yes,  come  along." 

"  This  tobacco  isn't  tainted  with  Henry  Clay's  politics,  is  it?  " 

"  By  Jupiter,  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  it  is." 

The  two  laughed  and  glanced  at  the  ladies. 

"  See  here,"  joined  Mrs.  Churchill,  shaking  her  head  good- 
naturedly.  "  You  know  I'm  a  Vermonter.  Don't  you  dare  step 
on  my  toes." 

"  Better  be  dashed  careful,  Richard,"  winked  Mr.  Churchill. 
"  My  wife  has  enough  Yankee  relatives  to  fill  Noah's  Ark." 
Mr.  Cavenleigh  bowed.    "  Of  course,"  he  replied ;  "  I  know  all 
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Mrs.  Churchill's  relatives  are  like  your  tobacco,  Philip — the  very- 
best  there  is  to  be  found." 

The  company  passed  the  time  in  excellent  humour  and  socia- 
bility. Mrs.  Cavenleigh  kept  her  knitting  needles  busy.  Miss 
Bessie,  proud  of  her  handiwork,  brought  in  a  tray-cloth  and  a  fancy 
pin-cushion  she  had  just  made,  and  Mr.  Cavenleigh  caused  her  to 
blush  by  jesting  about  birds  making  nests. 

As  puffs  of  smoke  floated  upward,  filling  the  air  with  the  odour  of 
the  host's  Kentucky  cut,  a  knock  was  heard  and  the  maid-servant 
admitted  an  angular  man,  past  middle  age,  whose  figure  seemed  to 
have  been  thrown  together  and  poorly  fastened.  His  clean-shaven, 
somewhat  aesthetic  face  wore  the  look  of  a  calculating  person  who, 
in  bad  humour,  would  be  hard  and  bitter.  As  he  was  ushered  in, 
a  cloud  suddenly  appeared  on  his  countenance  and  passed.  He 
bowed  courteously,  however. 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  disturbing  you,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
Churchills.    "  I  wasn't  aware  you  had  company." 

The  Cavenleighs  received  him  formally,  very  formally  indeed. 
They  might  have  been  addressing  a  neighbour's  coachman,  judging 
by  their  manner. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Kildare,  come  over  and  have  a  chair,"  invited  Mr. 
Churchill.    "  We  haven't  seen  much  of  you  lately." 

"  No,  I'm  occupied  most  of  the  time — pubhc  affairs  as  usual." 
Mr.  Churchill  sent  a  spiral  of  smoke  toward  the  ceiling.    "  Still 
busy,  I  suppose,  trying  to  iron  the  wrinkles  out  of  this  old  world  ?  " 

Kildare  ran  his  fingers  through  his  dark  hair,  which  receded 
rapidly  from  a  narrow  forehead.  "  Tailor's  iron,  Philip,  but  I'm 
an  editor,  not  a  tailor." 

"  Well  said,  Mr.  Kildare,"  declared  Mrs.  Churchill.  "  Philip, 
you'd  better  not  say  things  like  that,  for  you'll  get  the  worst  of  it." 

Everyone  laughed  except  Mr.  Cavenleigh.  He  allowed  a  smile  to 
get  part  way  across  his  face,  then  suddenly  recalled  it,  and  began 
tapping  his  heels  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Churchill,  quite  unconscious  of  the  deep  and  subtle  course 
of  men's  minds,  became  alive  with  domestic  interests.  She  called 
her  servant  and  ordered  tea  to  be  brewed,  by  nine,  then  turned  to 
her  guest.  "  Fanny,"  she  said,  taking  Mrs.  Cavenleigh's  arm, 
"  come  up  for  a  few  minutes  to  our  sewing-room.  I  want  to  show 
you  our  quilting.  You  gentlemen  will  excuse  us?  You'll  be  glad 
to  be  left  alone,  I'm  sure,  to  smoke  and  talk  elections.  This  way, 
Fanny." 

Her  remark  was  not  intended  as  idle  satire  on  the  frailties  of  men, 
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for  such  guile  could  never  have  come  from  her  harmless  lips.  Never- 
theless, it  lodged  in  the  Honourable  Richard  Cavenleigh's  mind. 
Elections  and  politics  were  two  subjects  heavily  charged  with  danger. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  he  said  little.  Not  even  a  great  pitcher 
of  sweet  cider,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Churchill,  made  him  convivial. 
Despite  the  attempts  of  his  side  whiskers  at  concealment,  a  deep  red 
came  to  his  face. 

Philip  Churchill  knew  well  that  his  two  visitors  held  antagonistic 
opinions  and  rarely  met  without  emitting  sparks.  He  would  have 
been  pleased  indeed  if  the  editor  had  found  excuse  to  hurry  away, 
but  Kildare  was  not  in  a  hurry.  Before  him  was  the  sweet  cider — • 
a  most  delectable  beverage — beside  him  the  open  tobacco  box, 
with  an  ample  supply,  and  beneath  him  a  comfortable  chair  close 
to  the  fireplace.  And  these  were  not  all.  Graydon  Kildare  had  an 
eye  for  feminine  beauty  and  the  comeliness  of  Miss  Bessie  appealed 
to  his  calculating  nature.  Most  of  the  time  politics  burned  like  a 
livid  fire  within  him,  but  in  the  presence  of  fair  young  womanhood, 
another  fire  took  its  place.  That  Miss  Bessie  did  not  reciprocate 
his  attention  in  no  way  discouraged  him,  proving  then,  as  in  Eden 
and  now,  the  value  of  imagination. 

Mr.  Churchill  glanced  at  Mr.  Cavenleigh,  suspecting  embarrass- 
ment. What  could  be  done  to  avoid  it  ?  To  even  mention  public 
subjects  in  the  presence  of  his  two  guests  would  be  like  ofiering 
challengers  a  pair  of  rapiers.  And  yet,  what  could  they  talk  about  ? 
Recruiting  men  for  the  regiment  ?  Decidedly  inflammable  that  ! 
The  depression  of  trade  ?  A  certain  topic  for  argument,  too.  The 
smuggling  operations  of  Captain  Moffatt?  No,  that  wouldn't 
do.  Finally  he  decided  there  was  only  one  chance  of  saving  the 
situation — by  making  his  callers  laugh. 

So  he  told  them  of  an  incident  which  occurred  when  he  was  on 
his  way  back,  with  a  sack  of  flour,  from  the  mills  at  Palatine  Hill. 
Returning  he  had  to  pass  through  a  marshy  piece  of  road.  The 
bog  had  looked  bad  and  he  had  struck  his  horse  a  sharp  crack  with 
his  whip  to  make  sure  of  getting  through,  when  snap  !  the  king-bolt 
in  the  wagon  broke. 

"  Down  I  went,  sack  and  all,  with  a  splash  into  the  water,"  he 
said,  illustrating  the  descent.  "  And  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  me 
that  I  knew  how  to  wrestle,  or  by  Juniper  that  flour  would 've  been 
dough  long  before  it  got  into  Delia's  oven,"  he  laughed. 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  enjoyed  the  story.  "  I  swear,  Philip,  that's  a 
good  one." 

Graydon  Kildare  allowed  his  brief  smile  to  be  followed  by  a 
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cynical  expression.  "  The  Government/'  he  said,  "  should  put 
these  abominable  highways  in  decent  condition." 

Of  course,  but  this  is  a  new  country,  sir/'  declared  Mr.  Caven- 
leigh,  sobering  quickly. 

New  or  old,  we're  forced  to  pay  taxes,"  answered  Kildare. 

"  Yes,  but  everything  can't  be  done  everywhere  in  a  short  time." 

"  Not  with  an  improvident  and  useless  crowd  of  leeches  in  office." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  changed  his  position  at  least  three  times.  "  Those 
are  strong  words,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  his  colour  deepening  still  more. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence.  Mr.  Churchill  tipped  a  candle  to 
light  his  pipe.  "  Graydon,"  he  said,  "  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  yourself,  a  short  time  ago.  Why  didn't  you  get  'em 
fixed  ?  " 

Kildare  rose  and  folded  his  arms  in  a  defensive  pose.    "  You're 
right,  sir.    I  have  been  so  honoured." 
"  And  yet  the  roads  " 

"  True,  they  remain  almost  impassable  in  many  places,  but  that 
isn't  my  fault." 

"  Every  public  man,  sir,  must  share  these  responsibilities," 
remarked  Mr.  Cavenleigh,  twirling  his  fingers  nervously. 

Kildare  turned  on  him  with  suppressed  disdain,  his  fiery  temper 
ready  to  break  out  in  flame.  "  Haven't  I  tried  to  expose  incom- 
petence and  extravagance "  he  asked,  with  rising  heat.  ''Of 
course  I  have,  and  you  know  it,  sir,"  he  glared  destructively.  "  But 
what  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Government  to  my  views,  or 
to  the  views  of  other  men  who  think  as  I  do  ?  None  !  What 
improvement  can  we  ever  hope  for.?  None." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  suddenly  took  to  coughing  and  Mr.  Churchill's 
face  violently  contracted.  Kildare  took  half  a  dozen  paces,  then 
stopped.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  continued,  growing  more  animated, 
"  our  affairs  are  administered  by  men  who  don't  know  how  to 
govern,  by  pompous  pettifoggers,  who  feather  their  own  nests  and 
befoul  their  neighbour's.  But  their  temples  are  tottering,  make  no 
mistake.  They'll  tumble  soon,  too,  with  a  crash.  Discord  exists 
everywhere.    The  common  people  are  aroused." 

"  Bw-u-u-h  !  Bw-u-u-h  !  "  thundered  Mr.  Cavenleigh,  springing 
to  his  feet.  He  strode  over  to  a  painting  and  stood  blindly  gazing 
at  it,  while  his  hands  twirled  behind  him.  He  turned  abruptly. 
"  Philip,"  he  said,  "  I  think  Fanny  and  I  shall  be  going.  Bw-u-u-h  ! 
It  is  getting  late."  He  made  a  half-circle  and  again  faced  the  painting. 

"  Late,  Richard  ?  Nonsense.  Why,  you  just  came,"  protested 
his  host. 
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"  But  " 

"  No,  you're  not  going  so  soon.  Mary  will  have  tea  ready  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  ladies  will  be  down  and  we'll  join  in  a  game." 
He  became  seriously  flustered  and  his  portly  form  bobbed  about 
from  place  to  place.  "  Come,  Graydon,"  he  pleaded,  emptying  the 
pitcher,  *'  we  mustn't  let  these  little  things  worry  us  so.  Here, 
try  this  cup.  It's  good,  I  know,  for  we  just  drew  our  cider  off  the 
press  to-day.  And  you,  Richard?  Fill  again.  That's  it,  that's 
it." 

By  a  coincidence  Kildare's  weekly  paper  had  come  from  the  press 
that  day  too.  Extremely  radical  in  character,  it  featured  an 
arraignment  of  the  administration.  The  editorial  contained  more 
acid  than  Mr.  Churchill's  beverage  could  possibly  acquire  in  months. 
But  not  all  of  the  editor's  hatred  for  the  Crown  and  its  representa- 
tives found  an  outlet  through  this  one  edition.  Several  quartos 
would  not  have  exhausted  it.  The  honourable  gentleman  at  his 
right  had  the  extreme  discomfort  of  being  aware  of  this  fact. 

Whatever  Mr.  Cavenleigh's  faults  may  have  been,  he  was  not 
wanting  in  the  convictions  of  his  class.  A  stern  loyalist,  a  man  of 
exemplary  habits  and  of  worthy  attainments,  he  reposed  in  the 
calm  and  strength  of  his  constitutional  beliefs.  The  mentality  of 
the  people  who  were  for  ever  making  demands  upon  governments, 
for  ever  expounding  new  doctrines,  for  ever  digging  into  public 
accounts  and  for  ever  hurling  criticisms,  was  to  him  an  enigma. 
Kildare  he  put  amongst  dangerous  agitators,  imbued  with  nefarious 
republican  tendencies.  Even  the  fellow's  presence  was  irritating, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  remarks.  Only  because  proprieties  demanded 
restraint  did  he  suppress  his  anger. 

In  the  brief  interval  during  which  Mr.  Churchill  w^as  pouring  out 
the  drink,  feeling  seemed  to  cool  a  little,  and  Mr.  Cavenleigh  decided 
to  try  diplomacy.  "  Kildare,"  he  said,  "  a  man  of  your  talent  should 
be  of  great  service  to  this  country.  We're  facing  a  time  of  anxiety, 
indeed,  I  may  add,  of  much  gravity." 

I  agree,  it  is  grave  enough,"  answered  the  editor. 

"  There's  a  serious  responsibility  upon  everyone,  especially  men 
who  seek  to  mould  opinions." 

"  There  is  no  one  denying  that !  " 

"  No,  of  course  not.    And  you'll  admit  that  a  true  patriot  is  a 

faithful  subject  ?  " 

"  That  sir,  depends." 

" — And  that  it's  better  to  conciliate  than  to  incite,  better  to 
counsel  then  to  agitate  }  " 
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"  Better  to  bow  the  kneC;  like  a  serf^.  than  to  defy  rascals  in  high 
places  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean^  sir  ?  If  it  is,  I  cannot  agree  with 
you.  The  first  duty  of  public  men  is  to  be  faithful  to  themselves 
and  to  their  opinions." 

"  Opinions  ?  Opinions  ?  Some  opinions,  sir,  are  no  more  than 
base  treason  I  "    He  turned  searchingly  upon  the  editor. 

"  And  some  professions  of  loyalty,"  retorted  Kildare,  snapping  his 
fingers,  "  are  nothing  more  than  puffed  h\-pocrisy  !  " 

Mr.  Churchill  was  twisting  his  head  so  ner\'ously  that  his  double 
chin  had  a  task  to  keep  double.  He  drew  short  troubled  breaths 
and  bustled  about,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say.  Had  a  cat  come 
in,  at  that  moment,  and  knocked  over  a  cup  or  two,  it  would  have 
brought  relief.  The  situation  was  becoming  dangerously  tense. 
There  were  deep,  smouldering  volcanoes  beneath  those  eruptions  ! 
But  what  could  he  do  to  quiet  them?  "  Heaven  bless  me,"  he 
sighed  to  himself,  "  will  those  ladies  never  return?  "  He  looked 
up  the  stairway,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  them.  He  couldn't  even 
hear  the  sound  of  their  voices.  His  plight  was  harassing.  He 
sidled  over  to  a  tasselled  rope  and  gave  it  a  violent  jerk.  Mar\'," 
he  ordered,  when  the  ser\-ant  came  rushing  in,  "  fetch  us  another 
pitcher  of  cider — quick — do  you  hear,  Mar\-?  These  gentlemen 
are  warm — and  thirsty." 

Then  he  smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands  together.  "  Come,  gentle- 
men," he  urged,  "  don't  let  us  be  serious.  It's  bad  for  digestion. 
Now  there's  my  wife,  Delia.  She's  for  ever  stuffing  me  with  gossip 
about  a  rumpus  of  some  kind  the  Democrats  are  trying  to  kick  up. 
I  don't  think  folks  can  catch  any  fish  with  that  kind  of  a  hook, 
so  I  just  laugh  at  her.  Never  mind  worrying  about  politicians,  I 
tell  her.  All  that's  the  matter  with  them  is  they've  got  the  summer 
complaint." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  by  this  time  had  quieted  himself  and  taken  a 
chair.  "  You're  right,  Philip,"  he  said,  more  passively,  "  that's 
the  malady  the  war  party  has — the  summer  complaint,  but,  by 
George,  it's  poor  medicine  they're  getting  for  it  at  Washington." 

Kildare,  still  standing,  was  growing  more  c}'nical.  "  Humph  !  " 
he  ejaculated,  "  vou  treat  the  threats  of  our  neighbours  very  lightlv, 
Philip." 

"And  why  not?"  answered  Mr.  Churchill.  "You  think  all 
the  people  across  the  line  are  out  of  joint,  but  they're  not.  Take 
the  New  Englanders,  for  instance.  They  fought  for  independence, 
didn't  they?  " 

"  Yes — generally." 
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"  Well,  they  don't  want  war  now.    They  say  so." 

"  You  forget/'  rephed  Kildare,  "  that  the  FederaHsts  are  in  the 
minority.  They're  influenced  by  trade.  Just  the  same  they  can't 
keep  back  the  tide  of  indignation  rising  against  England  " 

"  Most  remarkable  !    Bw-u-u-h  !  "  interposed  Mr.  Cavenleigh. 

"  Yes^  and  unless  those  damned  Orders-in-Council  and  the  Right 
of  Search  are  withdrawn,  the  States  will  take  up  arms  with  France. 
The  British,  I  repeat,  are  driving  them  to  it." 

The  blood  in  the  honourable  gentleman's  veins  began  to  course 
feverishly.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  again.  "  What  do  you  mean, 
sir.^  "  he  demanded,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist.  "  Don't  you 
know  England  is  fighting  for  her  life,  with  her  back  to  the  wall? 
You  would  allow  Napoleon  to  enforce  his  Berlin  Decree  without 
retaliation,  would  you  ?  Ridiculous  !  Utterly  ridiculous  !  You 
would  let  seamen  desert  to  American  vessels  to  avoid  service  and 
deny  England,  in  her  extremity,  the  right  to  reclaim  them  ?  Why, 
such  an  argument  is  preposterous,  sir.  Worse,  it  is  contemptibly 
stupid.  Every  nation  under  the  sun  practises  these  rights — if  it 
can — and  you  know  it  !  " 

"  British  captains  want  crews.  That's  what  they  want,  no  matter 
how  they  get  them.  It's  an  arrogant  assumption  of  power  to  injure 
a  young  republic.  Why  shouldn't  the  flag  of  a  nation  protect  the 
sailors  under  it?  " 

"  I'm  amazed  at  your  eftrontery,  sir  !  "  stormed  Mr.  Cavenleigh, 
throwing  back  his  shoulders  till  his  tall  figure  appeared  proudly 
menacing.  "  Such  seditious  remarks  have  no  place  in  this  country. 
May  I  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  British  navigation  laws  have  existed 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half?  They  were  passed,  as  you  should 
know,  at  the  height  of  Cromwell's  career,  and,  too,  by  a  republican 
government — the  only  one  that  has  ever  ruled  England.  And  yet 
you  are  bold  enough  to  say  " 

Kildare  deepened  his  smile  of  contempt.  "  It  makes  no  difference 
when  they  were  passed,"  he  answered,  "  free  states  are  entitled  to 
object  to  them." 

"  Most  absurd  !  Shamefully  absurd  !  Why,  failure  to  enforce 
her  rights,  at  this  critical  juncture,  would  mean  England's  national 
suicide.  No  man  should  realize  that  better  than  you,  Graydon 
Kildare.    Speak  the  truth,  sir,  if  it's  in  you  !  " 

"  Put  up  all  the  defence  you  please,"  retorted  Kildare,  haughtily, 
as  he  too  straightened.  "  The  day  is  coming  when  a  blow  will  be 
struck.  Make  no  mistake  about  that.  When  it  does  come,  I  hope 
Canadians,  too,  will  rid  themselves  of  English  aristocrats  !  " 
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"  Sir  !  "  thundered  Mr.  Cavenleigh^  squaring  himself,  "  I  resent 
your  infamous  insult." 
Well,  it  stands." 

"  And  I  tell  you  to  your  face/'  he  exclaimed,  shaking  with 
emotion,  "  that  you  are  a  traitor  and  a  scoundrel  !  " 

The  two  angry,  defiant  figures  stood  within  a  pace  of  one  another 
till  Mr.  Churchill,  rushing  between  them,  avoided  nearer  contact. 
"  Gentlemen  !  "  he  implored,  excitedly,  "  please  be  calm.  We — we 
mustn't  let  politics  upset  us." 

Providentially,  voices  were  heard  at  that  moment.  The  ladies 
were  coming  down  the  stairway. 

Mr.  Cavenleigh,  again  in  command  of  himself,  bowed.  "  Philip, 
my  humble  apology,"  he  said. 

Kildare  was  sullenly  courteous,  "  I  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  sir," 
he  remarked,  addressing  the  host.  "  I  had  not  intended  to  remain 
so  long.  Say  good-night  to  the  ladies  for  me."  He  was  turning 
away  when  they  came  hurrying  along. 

"  What  a  perfectly  lovely  talk  you  gentlemen  must  have  had,  all 
this  time,  with  no  ladies  to  bother  you,"  said  Mrs.  Churchill, 
bubbling  over  with  amiability  and  grace.  The  next  instant  she 
noted  a  strange  silence.  It  made  her  almost  turn  pale.  "  You 
are  not  going  so  soon,  Mr.  Kildare?  "  she  inquired,  perplexed,  as 
he  took  his  leave. 

**  I  regret  it  is — necessary.  You'll  excuse  me,  this  time,  I'm 
sure  ?  " 

"  And  won't  you  stay  for  a  cup  of  tea?  " 

"  Impossible  to-night,  madame.  Thank  you.  Good-evening  to 
you  all,"  and  with  a  forced  smile  he  went  out. 

With  his  departure  the  ladies  gave  attention  to  the  refreshments, 
and  when  they  were  not  looking  Mr.  Cavenleigh  turned  to  his  host, 
who  stood  shaking  his  head.    "  Philip,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle, 

that  Kentucky  tobacco  of  yours  was  a  trifle  strong,  after  all, 
wasn't  it?  " 
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"  DRIFTING  CLOUDS 

The  late  days  in  June  that  followed  were  hot  and  sultry.  Over 
the  land  hung  a  drowsy,  enervating  sheen,  scorching  meadows  and 
withering  leaves.  Flags  hung  motionless  above  military  fortifi- 
cations and  stores.  On  streets  and  roadways,  wagons  and  carts 
lumbered  heavily  behind  wet-flanked  horses. 

Miss  Catherine,  with  two  bulging  portmanteaux  and  a  joyous 
spirit,  was  back  from  her  visit  in  Albany  and  had  much  to  tell  of 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard  while  a  guest  of  the  Carletons.  Her 
father  and  mother,  sitting  beneath  a  large  oak  tree,  whose  branches 
stretched  to  the  house,  listened  attentively  as  she  described  Fort 
Orange,  overlooking  the  stately  Hudson,  the  old  stockades,  the 
cannon  with  their  muzzles  protruding  from  embrasures,  the  quaint 
Dutch  dwellings  with  their  gable  ends  to  the  street,  the  manorial 
houses  of  the  patroons,  the  Legislative  building  and  the  sweeping 
windmills  scattered  over  country  places. 

Frequently  to  her  mind  had  come  another  subject,  but  she  did 
not  mention  it — not  till  the  next  day,  when  alone  with  her  mother. 
Then  she  told  of  seeing  the  house  where  the  Warwicks  once  lived. 
Mrs.  Cavenleigh  listened,  but  without  comment. 

That  same  afternoon,  Mr.  Robert  Thorne  walked  out  of  his 
office  to  the  table  where  Leighton  sat  absorbed  in  law  books. 
"  Mr.  Warwick,"  he  said,  "  take  this  packet  to  Mr.  Richard 
Cavenleigh — at  once." 

Leighton  was  startled.  "  Yes,  sir.  Had  I  better  finish  this 
extract?  " 

I  said,  sir,  at  once." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir,  and  shall  I  wait  for  an  answer  ?  " 

Mr.  Thorne  paused.  "  Your  business  is  with  Mr.  Cavenleigh. 
Miss  Catherine  will  excuse  a  young  gentleman,  when  he  is  on  pro- 
fessional errands." 

Leighton  was  left  in  a  cold  perspiration.  He  couldn't  compre- 
hend what  Mr.  Thorne  meant.    Why  should  he  make  such  a 
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remark  ?  What  reason  had  he  for  suggesting  a  professional  errand 
would  be  extended  beyond  necessary  formalities  ? 

But  Robert  Thorne  was  an  observant  man.  He  knew  well  the 
temperament  of  his  client^  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  send  docu- 
ments and  letters  that  would  not  be  pleasant  reading.  Richard 
Cavenleigh  was  not  a  man  to  be  entertained  with  the  news  that 
Governor  Hull  had  been  made  a  brigadier  general  by  the  Union, 
that  he  was  already  leading  several  hundred  men  from  Dayton  to 
Michigan  and  would  be  joined  at  Urbana  by  the  Ohio  volunteers. 
Thorne  knew,  also,  that  young  gentlemen  became  attached  to  fair 
young  ladies  and  how  that  attachment  was  sometimes  reciprocated 
without  the  approval  of  stern  fathers. 

Leighton  was  still  pondering,  with  injured  feelings,  when  he 
reached  Cavenleigh  House.  He  was  shown  by  Nancy  into  a 
spacious  library.  A  gentleman  wearing  high  stock  and  side 
whiskers  turned,  as  he  entered. 

"  I  have  brought  you  important  legal  papers,  sir,  at  Mr.  Thome's 
request,"  said  Leighton,  bowing. 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  thanked  him  and  broke  the  packet's  seal.  "  A 
very  punctual,  thorough-going  lawyer,  Robert  Thorne,"  he 
remarked,  glancing  over  the  contents ;  "  yes,  a  punctual,  business- 
like man.  I  recommend  his  methods  to  you,  sir."  Then  suddenly 
a  furrow  crept  into  his  forehead  and  he  muttered  something  about 
the  decline  in  exchange.  Leighton  was  turning  away  when  Mr. 
Cavenleigh  detained  him. 

Mr.  Warwick,"  he  said, you  are  from  Albany,  I  believe?  " 

"  That  was  my  home,  sir,  before  I  came  to  Newark." 
Exactly.    It's  a  place  of  politics,  I'm  told." 

"  Firm  views  are  held  there,  I  suppose,  sir." 

"  But  not  always  left  there,  would  you  say  ?  " 

Leighton  disliked  the  remark.  People  are  free  to  carry  their 
opinions  with  them,  aren't  they  ?  "  he  replied. 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  picked  up  a  quill,  then  threw  it  down  sharply. 
"  May  I  ask,  sir,  if  you  read  that  wretched  paper  published  by  one 
Graydon  Kildare  ?  " 

"  The  Liberator  comes  to  Mr.  Thome's  office." 

The  air  seemed  to  become  dark.  Robert  Thorne  subscribe 
for  the  Liberator}  Impossible,  sir.  Impossible  !  I  cannot  believe 
it."  The  colour  deepened  in  his  face.  "  But,  of  course,  you  would 
pay  no  attention,  in  any  case,  to  its  infamous  and  seditious 
utterances  ?  " 

*'  You  think  them  seditious  ?  " 
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A  high  stock  found  itself  seriously  taxed  by  an  expanding  neck. 
"  Bw-u-u-h  !  I  could  scarcely  welcome  to  my  house  any  gentleman 
with  doubts  upon  that  matter." 

Leighton  began  to  understand,  now,  what  Robert  Thome  had 
meant.  There  must  have  been  something  disturbing  in  that 
packet.  So  bidding  Mr.  Cavenleigh  a  good-afternoon,  he  went  out, 
deciding  it  was  best  not  to  discuss  such  affairs  any  further.  Who 
cared  a  penny  what  Kildare  wrote  or  said,  anyway?  But  why 
should  a  person  be  forced  into  declaring  his  opinions  ? 

As  he  walked  down  the  path,  the  picture  of  that  set  face  and  those 
bristling  side  whiskers  vividly  before  him,  he  saw  a  young  lady  a  few 
yards  to  his  left,  picking  flowers  from  a  garden  oval.  As  he 
approached  she  smiled. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  said. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Warwick,"  she  answered,  "  I  didn't  know  you  were 
here." 

"  I  brought  urgent  papers.  Mr.  Thome  was  anxious  to  have 
them  delivered  to  your  father." 

"Did  you  find  Papa  in?" 

"  0  yes,  he — he  was  in." 
I'm  so  glad  of  that,  when  you've  taken  the  trouble  to  come  so 
far." 

"  No   trouble,   Miss   Cavenleigh.    None   whatever.    Just  a 
pleasure.    You  are  picking  a  bouquet  ?  " 
"  Yes.    Aren't  these  blooms  beautiful  ?  " 

He  stepped  forward,  admiringly.    "  Haven't  you  one  to  spare  ?  " 

She  hesitated.    "  Well,  if  you  would  really  like  it." 

"  You  know  I  would." 

She  drew  the  prettiest  and  held  it  up. 
I'll  keep  it,"  he  said,  placing  it  in  his  coat. 

Catherine  tried  to  conceal  a  faint  pink  which  came  into  her 
cheeks.      You  mustn't  do  that,"  she  pretended. 
But — why  not  ?    I  want  to." 

At  that  moment  the  dignified  figure  of  Mr.  Cavenleigh  appeared 
on  the  verandah.    "  Catherine  !  "  he  called,  sternly. 

She  looked  up,  startled.  "  You'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Warwick, 
won't  you  ?  " 

He  bowed  politely.    "  Why,  yes,  of  course — shall  I  see  you  at  the 
garden  party,  Thursday  night  ?  " 
"  We  expect  to  be  there." 
"Then  I'll  look  for  you?  " 
"  Well,  all  right."    She  smiled  and  was  gone. 
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Leighton,  in  happy  mood^  took  his  course  back  to  Thome's 
office.  He  had  seen  Catherine  !  How  beautiful  she  looked  ! 
And  the  flower,  how  he  would  cherish  it  !  Constantly  it  would 
remind  him  of  her.  Some  day  Mr.  Cavenleigh  would  soften  his 
manner,  no  doubt  about  that  ! 

Catherine,  too,  was  thinking  as  she  walked  to  the  house.  It 
seemed  strange  her  father  should  have  called  in  that  way.  What 
could  he  mean?  She  had  never  known  him  to  be  discourteous, 
unless  terribly  provoked.  He  was  rigid  in  conventionality  and  had 
fixed  convictions,  it  was  true,  but  he  was  always  a  gentleman. 
And  yet,  more  than  once  of  late  he  had  become  unusually  grave, 
when  certain  political  troubles  were  mentioned.  Even  Mr.  War- 
wick's name  had  been  received  in  silence.  Perhaps  her  father  was 
prejudiced  because  of  the  constant  rumours  of  war?  But  why 
should  he  be?  Leighton  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  trouble — 
probably  never  even  thought  of  it.  His  mind  was  entirely  on  law, 
and  the  progress  he  was  making  was  an  evidence  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him.    No,  her  father  misunderstood,  that  was  all. 

Reaching  the  house,  she  went  into  the  library,  where  her  father 
was  waiting.  His  set  features  plainly  indicated  that  something 
important  was  on  his  mind.  "Do  you  want  me.  Papa?"  she 
asked. 

I  think  it  better,  Catherine,  that  you  should  not  detain  a  young 
gentleman  sent  here  on  a  purely  professional  errand." 

"  Why,  I  wasn't  detaining  him,  father.  He  only  just  paused  for 
a  minute." 

"  Bw-u-u-h  !  Mr.  Warwick  will  be  needed  at  his  briefs." 

"  But  he  wasn't  in  a  hurry." 
No,  of  course  not,  but  Mr.  Thome  probably  is.    He's  a  busy, 
punctual  man  and  wouldn't  approve  of  his  apprentice  frittering 
away  his  time  with  young  ladies  at  this  hour  of  the  day." 

Catherine  blanched,  surprised.  "  Why,  Papa,  Mr.  Warwick  is 
more  now  than  a  mere  apprentice." 

"  I  repeat,  Catherine,  he  is  an  apprentice,  at  law,  nothing  more, 
as  3-et.  He  should  conduct  himself  with  the  deportment  belonging 
to  that  position." 

Consternation  and  chagrin  made  her  falter.  "  Do  you  mean — ?  " 
she  began. 

I  mean  what  I  said.  He  was  sent  here  on  business,  not  to  give 
his  attentions  to  my  daughter." 

"  I — I  don't  understand  you,  father."  Her  lips  seemed  to  parch 
so  that  she^could  scarcely  speak.    "  Am  I  not  free  to  pass  the  time 
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of  day  with  a  young  gentleman  of  good  breeding?  Must  I  be 
uncivil  to  people  who  come  to  our  home  ?  " 

"  Bw-u-u-h  !  Good  breeding?  What  do  you  know,  my  child, 
about  his  breeding  ?  Nonsense.  Utter  nonsense.  Are  you  aware 
he  is  the  son  of  a  rebel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  cannot  help  that." 
And  that  his  father  fought  against  the  Crown,  in  the  Revolution  ?" 

"  I  know,  Papa,  but  Mr.  Warwick  is  not  responsible  for  the  past. 
He  is  here  now — one  of  our  citizens — and  Mr.  Thorne  has  often  been 
heard  to  say  that  a  successful  future  lies  " 

"  Mr.  Thorne  is  paid  to  give  opinions  on  law,  my  child,  not  on 
politics,  nor  on  the  company  my  daughter  shall  keep." 

"  But  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  father.  I'm  a  young  woman. 
Surely  I  can  have  some  opinions  of  my  own,  and  until  I  have 
evidence  that  Mr.  Warwick  is  unworthy  " 

Paternal  authority  at  this  point  expressed  itself  so  severely  in 
her  father's  countenance  that,  for  an  instant,  she  was  frightened. 
"  You  dare  to  question  my  judgment  ?  "  he  demanded. 

She  rose  deliberately,  her  will  carrying  her  beyond  even  what  she 
could  have  dreamt  possible  an  hour  before.  "  I  do  question  it, 
father,"  she  answered,  quivering,  if  you  deny  me  the  right  to 
think  for  myself,  when  my  own  affections  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Warwick  is  one  of  my  friends — a  young  gentleman  of  ambition  and 
character.  Until  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  him,  I  can't  believe. 
Papa,  that  you  would  deny  me  his  company." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  pacing  the  floor, 
with  his  hands  twitching  at  his  back.  Never  before  had  she 
presumed  to  cross  him  in  this  way.  His  word  had  been  law.  Had 
the  time  come  when  he  was  no  longer  master  in  his  own  house  ? 
"  Catherine,"  he  declared,  turning  upon  her,  "you  choose  to  disobey 
me,  do  you  ?  Go  to  your  room  and  remain  there.  You  shall  be 
humbled.    I'll  consider  what  punishment  is  necessary." 

She  did  not  move,  however,  but  stood  trembling,  with  one  hand 
pressed  against  a  table.  Her  hps  were  pallid.  "  Father,"  she 
answered,  brokenly,  "  I'm  sorry  you  think  me  disobedient.  I'll  go 
if  you  insist,  but  no  hardness  will  change  my  mind.  I'm  old  enough 
to  think  for  myself  and  I  intend  to  do  so.  If  you  have  good  reasons 
why  I  should  not  " 

"Reasons?  Reasons?"  he  demanded.  "Is  my  wish  not 
enough  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No,  father,  not  unless  I  know  why  it 
is'your  wish." 
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He  was  unable  to  restrain  his  displeasure.  "  Then  you  continue 
to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  your  father?  No  child  of  a 
Cavenleigh  has  ever  done  that;  my  daughter^  without  suffering 
for  it." 

"  I  do  not  rebel,  Papa.  I  love  you  and  mother  too  much,  but 
you  misunderstand.  Can't  you  see?  It's  unfair,  terribly  unfair, 
to  impose  such  orders  without  giving  me  an  explanation." 

He  grew  still  more  determined.  "  It  was  not  the  custom  in  my 
father's  house,  nor  in  his  father's  before  him,  to  give  explanations. 
They  shall  not  be  given  now." 

He  strode  over  to  a  window  and  there  stood,  twirling  his  coat- 
tails.  There  was  a  silence,  heavy,  potential  and  painful.  Then 
Catherine  slowly  went  over  to  his  side  and,  as  a  tender,  devoted  light 
came  into  her  large  eyes,  she  took  his  arm. 

"  Don't  you  think.  Papa,  you're  a  little  severe?  "  she  pleaded, 
looking  up.  "  Yesterday  isn't  to-day.  I've  been  reared  in  this 
new  country.  Everything  here  is  so  different  from  the  old  world 
in  which  you  were  brought  up,  isn't  it?  Even  the  great,  open 
spaces  seem  to  breathe  freedom  and  self-reliance.  Please,  please 
don't  say  I'm  disobedient,  for  I'm  not.    Won't  you  believe  me  ?  " 

So  soft  and  affecting  was  her  tone  that  he  began  to  think  more 
calmly.  Perhaps  he  had  been  too  hasty  and  intolerant.  After 
all,  was  she  wrong  ?  Had  she  not  a  right  to  know  what  was  in  his 
mind  and  why  ?  She  was  not  a  girl  any  longer,  but  a  young  woman, 
with  a  heart  and  soul  of  her  own  and  a  will,  too,  which  it  was 
evident  no  harsh  manner  would  change.  He  felt  the  tenderness 
of  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  suddenly  his  firmness  melted  into 
paternal  sympathy  and  love.  He  put  his  arm  around  her  shoulder 
as  hot  burning  tears  began  to  course  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Come,  come,  Kitty,"  he  said.  "  Never  mind.  I  don't  under- 
stand these  radical  times  apparently.  We'll  talk  things  over  more 
quietly.  I  was  only  thinking,  my  dear,  of  your  own  feelings — 
trying  to  save  you  from  being  deeply  wounded  later." 

She  lifted  her  wet  lashes.    '*  Why — why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know,  my  child?  Haven't  you  heard  that  armies 
are  mobilizing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  heard  reports,  but  " 

"  And  that  a  declaration  may  be  made  any  day,  plunging  us 
into  war?  " 

*'  But  it  won't  really  amount  to  anything,  will  it  ?    The  Carletons 
paid  no  attention  to  such  talk,  when  I  was  in  Albany." 
*'  Yes,  my  dear,  but  the  Carletons,  like  some  of  our  own  people. 
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may  receive  a  terrible  shock.  Let  one  cannon  be  fired  and  who 
knows  what  may  happen?  "  He  shook  his  head.  "  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  some  fool  is  sparking  powder  this  very  minute." 

Catherine  went  over  to  a  mantel  and^  leaning  against  it,  stood 
deep  in  reflection.  She  had  heard  people  talking,  of  course,  but 
they  were  always  talking  about  something — nothing  better  to  do, 
many  of  them  !  Regiments  had  been  stirring  also,  but  w^hat  was 
the  use  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  them  ?  They  were  for  ever 
moving  around,  as  though  looking  for  trouble.  It  seemed  remark- 
able, though,  that  Sidney  Richmond  had  looked  so  earnest  and  that 
he  had  been  in  such  a  hurry.  How  handsome  he  appeared  in 
uniform,  but  how  could  he  ever  have  the  patience  to  drill  stupid 
clerks,  blinking  ledger-keepers  and  ungainly  farmers'  sons  ? 

She  was  almost  smihng  at  the  thought  when  a  sudden  tremor 
made  her  shudder.  Countless  times  before  had  she  heard  the  gun 
at  Fort  George  boom  the  hour,  but  never  had  it  carried  the  awful, 
sinister  meaning  it  carried  now.  What  if  a  hundred  mounted  guns 
began  to  speak  in  fury  along  the  river  ?  She  hid  her  face  as  though 
to  withdraw  from  the  sight  which  her  imagination  conjured.  When 
she  looked  up  again  she  saw  that  her  father  was  studying,  with 
serious  countenance,  a  map  marked  with  red  crosses. 

"  I  think  I  know  now.  Papa,  what  you  had  in  mind,"  she  said 
to  him.  "  Perhaps  I  was  self-willed,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me 
before  that  soon  everyone  may  have  to  decide." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Yes,  Catherine,  every  man  will  have  to 
decide,  and,  my  dear  daughter,  the  blood  of  fathers  usually  flows 
through  the  veins  of  their  sons." 

She  went  to  him  and  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Never  mind,  Kitty,"  he  added,  comforting  her.  "  You  may 
have  been  right — probably  were — in  demanding  a  reason  for  my 
decision.  Young  people  are  influenced  by  the  heart,  but  at  m}^  age 
the  head  wants  to  rule  " 

The  door  opened  and  in  walked  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  stately  and 
maternal.  "  Richard,"  she  said,  "  have  you  entirely  forgotten  that 
Mose  was  to  be  ready  with  the  carriage  at  four  ?  " 

By  George,  Fanny  !  "  he  exclaimed,  brought  again  to  conscious- 
ness of  the  hour,  "  I — I  completely  overlooked  it — completely  !  " 

"  You  shouldn't  keep  him  waiting  for  ever  in  the  heat." 

"  No,  no,  exactly.    Quite  so,  my  dear.    Fll  be  out  at  once." 

She  turned  to  her  daughter.  "  Why,  Catherine,  you  look 
terribly  solemn.  Whatever  is  wrong?  Has  3^our  father  been 
scolding  you  ?  " 
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"  Oh^  I  just  don't  feel  very  well^  mother.  Do  you  care  if  I  don't 
go  to  Judge  Lynton's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  for  I've  made  all  arrangements." 

"  Yes,  come  along,  Kitty,"  urged  Mr.  Cavenleigh,  winking  an 
eye,  "  the  ride  will  do  you  good." 

When  they  all  reached  the  verandah,  a  few  minutes  later,  they 
found  Mose  sitting  as  upright  as  a  postilion,  with  perspiration  rolling 
down  his  black,  shining  face. 
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FATEFUL  NEWS 

Sidney  Richmond  walked  into  the  premises  of  Richmond  & 
Crumpitt  with  the  easy  manner  of  a  son  who  knows  that  his  father's 
name  appears  first  in  the  firm.  Taking  off  his  hat^  he  measured  the 
distance  between  himself  and  a  peg  in  the  wall,  then  gave  the  hat  a 
vigorous  twirl.    It  fell  several  inches  short. 

"  Tee-hee ! "  laughed  a  cross-eyed  boy,  perched  on  a  high  stool  near 
by.  Then  Nicholas  Muzzle,  the  withered  ledger-keeper,  awakened 
out  of  his  delirium  of  figures,  lifted  his  shiny  head,  with  its  one 
remaining  wisp  of  hair,  and  gazed  timidly  out  over  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles set  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  extreme  nose.  He  was  in  time  to 
see  Sidney's  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cast  an  obdurate  hat 
on  a  short  peg. 

"  Yer  can't  do  it.  Mister  Sid.  Yer  can't  do  it,"  challenged  the 
boy,  no  longer  concerned  about  the  sorting  of  shipping  bills,  a  task 
at  which  he  had  been  working  for  several  hours  without  any 
apparent  progress.  Again  also,  Nicholas  Muzzle  stole  a  lengthy 
glance  away  from  debits  and  credits,  this  time  allowing  his  leathery 
face  to  indulge  in  a  furtive  smile. 

"  I  can't,  Tim  ?  I  can't,  eh  ?  "  replied  Sidney.  "  Just  watch 
me — this  time." 

He  took  another,  more  deliberate  aim,  and  spinning  his  head-wear 
through  the  air,  dropped  it  squarely  on  the  mark.  Tim  Pickett 
excitedly  clapped  his  hands  and  Nicholas  Muzzle  chuckled,  as  much 
as  a  man  with  his  name  and  face  ever  dared  to  chuckle. 

At  that  very  moment  a  heavy  footstep  was  heard,  coming  from 
the  plainly  furnished  office  of  Mr.  Henry  Richmond.  Immediately 
the  boy  returned  frantically  to  sorting  bills,  and  Nicholas  Muzzle, 
madly  seizing  a  quill  pen,  buried  his  spectacled  nose  once  more 
among  the  columns  of  his  ledger. 

The  weathered  sign,  bearing  the  names  of  Riclvnond  and  Crum- 
pitt, had  hung  so  long  in  front  of  the  building  that  careless  observers 
might  have  thought  it  a  legacy,  come  down  from  other  Richmonds 
and  Crumpitts,  long  since  departed.    But  it  wasn't  a  legacy. 

io8 
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Henry  Richmond  himself  had  erected  the  boards  and  at  a  time  when 
Newark  was  at  least  twenty  years  younger.  His  own  name  was 
then  the  only  one  appearing.  Later,  when  a  chin-whiskered,  fussy 
little  man  had  joined  him,  with  an  investment  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  the  addition,  "  &  Crumpitt,"  was  painted  underneath  that 
of  Richmond. 

Well  known  was  the  firm  of  Richmond  &  Crumpitt.  Not  only 
did  it  deal  extensively  in  exports  and  imports,  but  it  had  reached 
out  and  gathered  to  itself  a  grist  mill,  a  cargo-bearing  vessel  and  a 
cooperage.  And  always  Matthew  Crumpitt  held  the  same  sub- 
ordinate relation  to  the  business  as  his  name  bore  to  the  sign.  It 
was  Henry  Richmond  who  proposed ;  Henry  Richmond  who  saw 
into  to-morrow;  Henry  Richmond  who  shook  his  head  and  said 
"  No  "  to  doubtful  undertakings  when  other  men,  less  astute,  might 
have  said  "  Yes."  With  parrot-like  sagacity,  Matthew  Crumpitt 
would  blink  his  sharp  little  eyes,  stroke  the  stubble  under  his  chin 
and  agree  that  it  should  be  "  No." 

As  Henry  Richmind  came  out  of  his  door,  into  the  counting-room, 
he  handed  a  bundle  of  invoices  to  Muzzle,  with  careful  instructions. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  son,  who  was  in  the  act  of  leisurely  stretching 
his  legs  beneath  a  table. 

"  Sidney,  you  are  late  again,  sir,"  he  said,  crisply.  The  ledger- 
keeper  began  scratching  down  figures  harder  than  ever,  while  the 
boy  on  the  stool  twisted  his  face  into  strange  contortions,  to  keep 
from  giggling. 

"  Oh,  well,"  answered  Sidney,  indifferently,  "  it  couldn't  be 
helped." 

"  Couldn't  be  helped  ?  Always  the  same  excuse,  my  son.  Let 
me  tell  you  again  :  the  house  of  Richmond  &  Crumpitt  doesn't 
approve  of  careless  habits."  He  paused  to  cast  a  serious  glance 
in  the  direction  of  Muzzle  and  the  cross-eyed  boy.  "  You  must  be 
more  punctual,  sir.  Business  isn't  built  up  by  idling ;  "  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  he  had  once  more  established  the  principles 
on  which  the  affairs  of  Richmond  &-  Crumpitt  were  at  all  times  to 
be  run,  he  swung  on  his  heel.  A  belated  remark  of  his  son  caused 
him  to  pause. 

I  had  a  turn,  sir,  with  Golgoth,  on  the  way  back  this  afternoon. 
That  explains  my  delay." 

''Golgoth?  Golgoth.?  Who  the  mischief  is  he?  asked  Mr. 
Richmond. 

"  Oh,  a  bragging  wrestler,  in  the  battery." 

"  A  wrestler  ?    Ahem  !    Singular  you  should  always  be  running 
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into  such  fellows."    He  looked  around  critically,  then  suddenly 
his  mood  softened.    "  Of  course,  I  suppose  young  bloods  will  try 
their  muscles.    Did  he  down  you  ?  " 
"  No,  I  threw  him  two  out  of  three." 

"  You  did?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Richmond,  delighted,  "  and  where 
did  it  happen  ?  " 

Oh,  over  on  the  Commons." 

Mr.  Richmond  relaxed  the  severe  lines  in  his  strong  face,  put  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets  and  stood  gazing  inquisitively  at  his 
son.  Engrossed  as  he  always  was  in  business,  he  nevertheless  had 
a  father's  pride,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  excused 
reckless  frivolities  and  expenditures.  Muzzle  and  Tim  Pickett, 
like  everyone  else  in  Newark,  were  aware  of  this  paternal  tolerance. 
They  felt  quite  safe,  now,  in  daring  to  look  up  again. 

''So  you  downed  him,  eh?  Bully  Sidney!  Bully!  What 
started  the  match?  " 

"  Oh,  I  met  Golgoth  with  three  or  four  regulars  and  they  jibed 
me  a  bit,  you  know.  Laughed  at  me  and  my  company  of  volun- 
teers. Said  we  should  bind  ourselves  with  rope  to  keep  from 
falling  to  pieces  and  all  that  sort  of  chatter." 

*'  A  bit  of  spleen,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  Just  banter.  Anyway,  I  finally  told  Gothy  he 
couldn't  throw  me.    That  baited  him  and  " 

"  An'  he's  a  big  un',  too,"  piped  up  the  boy  eagerly.  "  I  see'd 
him  onct." 

Mr.  Richmond  completely  forgot  himself  and  leaned  carelessly 
against  the  counter.  Nicholas  Muzzle  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  and 
turned  round,  while  Sidney  explained  that  he  had  offered  to  match 
Golgoth  if  the  gunner  would  agree  to  pay  a  penalty  afterwards. 

"  What  penalty  ?  "  inquired  the  head  of  the  firm. 

"  That  if  I  threw  him  two  out  of  three  he  would  come  before  my 
company  of  volunteers,  when  we  drill  next,  and  wTestle  with  a 
dummy  for  five  minutes." 

There  was  such  a  loud  round  of  laughter  that  Matthew  Crumpitt 
and  three  clerks  came  forward  to  join  the  group. 

"  You  don't  say,  Sidney,  that  a  gunner 'd  agree  to  that?  "  said 
Mr.  Richmond."  Wrestle  with  an  efiigy  soldier?  Tut,  tut,  who 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  Why,  everybody  in  the  battery  would 
ridicule  him.  Oh,  that's  too  foolish  altogether."  He  shook  his 
head  and  laughed  outright. 

"  But  he  did  agree,"  answered  Sidney.  "  The  conceited  elephant 
thought,  of  course,  I'd  only  last  a  second  or  two." 
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"  And  he  didn't  put  terms  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly.  He  made  me  agree,  if  I  lost,  to  go  before 
the  batterymen  next  Saturday  afternoon  and  roll  a  cannon-ball 
fifty  paces  with  a  sword  point." 

Mr.  Richmond  shook  with  chuckles.    "  You  took  him  up  ?  " 
Yes." 

Well,  by  Caesar  !  What  next  '11  you  be  doing  ?  You  had  a 
witness?  " 

"  Sergeant  Bodkins,  who  happened  along.  Boddy's  a  pretty 
good  old  puzzle-head.  He  offered  to  put  a  wager  on  me.  Then 
Golgoth  gave  a  smile  I  didn't  like  and  the  next  minute  I  gripped 
him." 

"  Lordy  !  "  exclaimed  Tim,  jumping  from  his  stool. 

"And  you  threw  him,  Sidney.?"  inquired  the  father  eagerly. 
"  Say,  Matthew,  this  is  worth  a  cent  more  on  sugar."  Crumpitt 
stroked  his  beard  and  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  Bodkins  can  tell  you.  Golgoth  has  to  pay,  sir,  and  it'll  teach 
him  a  lesson.  Captain  Drawglare  last  spring  showed  me  some 
tricks.    I've  practised  'em  ever  since.  " 

"  By  thunder,  Matthew,  that's  great  !  Great  !  "  declared  Mr. 
Richmond  with  gusto. 

The  little  junior  partner  stroked  his  beard  and  agreed  it  was 
great,  and  then  the  offices  of  Richmond  &  Crumpitt  returned  to 
their  customary  seriousness,  that  the  business  of  merchandizing  and 
shipping  might  be  transacted  with  customary  thoroughness. 

Later  that  day,  Sidney  was  called  to  his  father's  presence.  He 
was  not  often  called  there  and  felt  a  little  disturbed.  Mr.  Richmond 
was  engrossed  in  trade  and  appeared  to  have  a  weighty  matter  in 
mind.  Matthew  Crumpitt  was  near  him,  sitting  bolt  upright,  as  he 
always  sat  when  important  affairs  were  to  be  considered.  Sidney 
took  a  chair  and  waited,  looking  from  his  father  to  Crumpitt  and 
from  Crumpitt  to  his  father.  It  was  Mr.  Richmond  who  broke  the 
silence. 

"  Sidney,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  Mr.  Crumpitt  and  I  have  been 

considering  " 

Yes,  sir." 

"  Very  seriously  considering  the  wisdom  of  adding  another 
member  to  our  firm.  Business,  we  think,  justifies  it;  that  is,  of 
course,  if  we're  able  to  find  someone  whose  devotion  to  its  interests 
inspires  confidence.  Is  that  not  placing  the  matter  clearly, 
Matthew  ?  " 

"  E-xactly.    E-xactly,  'Enry." 
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*'  Now  Mr.  Crumpitt  here_,  as  junior  partner^  has  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  suggest  to  me^  privately,  that  the  opportunity  should  be 
offered  to  a  person  of  our  acquaintance,  one  who  by  continued 
service  and  probity  of  character  has  proven  his  right  to  advance- 
ment.   You  will  agree  with  me,  Matthew  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  'Enry.    You  'ave  it." 

"  And,  after  carefully  weighing  everything,  we've  concluded  that 
while  there's  much  improvement  to  be  expected  in  the  habits  of  the 
person  we  think  of  promoting,  we  feel  that  responsibility  will  make 
for  more  regular,  may  I  say,  steadier  conduct?  I'm  expressing 
your  opinions,  Matthew  ?  " 

"  Precisely,  'Enry.  Pre-cise-ly." 

"  And  now,  my  son,  as  one  who  should  have  a  deep,  very  deep 
interest  in  our  affairs,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  firm 
of  Richmond  &  Crumpitt  will  hereafter  be  known  as  Richmond, 
Crumpitt  &  Company.    That's  as  you  would  have  it,  Matthew?  " 

"  Quite  so — Richmond,  Crumpitt  &  Company,"  with  emphasis 
on  Crumpitt. 

"You  hear,  then,  what  we  have  decided?"  remarked  Mr. 
Richmond,  turning  fondly  to  his  son.  "  Now,  Sidney,  you  should 
be  able  to  guess  who  " 

"  Of  course  I  can,  sir,"  answered  Sidney,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  "  and  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  No  servant  of  the  firm  deserves  it 
as  much." 

"  You'll  appreciate,  my  son,  there'll  be  added  duties  ?  Constant 
application  to  business  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  dignity  of  " 

"  Yes,  but  they'll  come  all  right.  He's  entitled  to  membership. 
He's  earned  it." 

Mr.  Richmond  suddenly  glanced  in  amazement  at  Crumpitt  and 
found  Crumpitt  gazing  vacantly  in  return. 

"  You  understand,  Sidney,"  said  the  senior  partner,  overcoming 
his  shock,  "  that — it  is  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  understand,  father.  I  always  felt  you  and  Mr.  Crum- 
pitt would  give  him  a  lift  as  soon  as  you  could  get  round  to  it. 
He's  a  good  old  spoke  in  the  wheel,  is  Nick  Muzzle.  Let  me  go 
and  congratulate  him." 

Smiling,  he  jumped  from  his  chair  to  hurry  away  and  pat  the 
ledger-keeper  on  the  back,  but  his  father's  frown  made  him  pause. 

"  Sir,  don't  you  care  to  hear  the  business  we  have  in  hand 
completed  ?  "  declared  Mr.  Richmond.  "  It's  not  Mr.  Muzzle,  not 
Mr.  Muzzle  at  all."  He  resumed  his  usual  composure.  "  Of  course 
I'll  admit  he  has  been  a  faithful  servant  for  a  number  of  years.  A 
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very  faithful  servant^  but  it  is  you,  sir,  that  Mr.  Crumpitt  was  good 
enough  to  mention.    You  are  to  be  taken  in." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  during  which  Sidney  showed 
both  surprise  and  disappointment.  Though  hoping,  often,  that 
the  day  would  some  time  come  when  he  would  become  one  of  his 
father's  firm,  he  had  never  expected  it  so  soon.  He  had  always 
felt  that  the  one  man  entitled  to  recognition,  because  of  long  and 
faithful  service,  was  Nicholas  Muzzle,  and  yet  he  had  been  over- 
looked. The  discrimination  he  considered  ungrateful.  For  twelve 
years  Muzzle  had  been  at  his  desk,  early  and  late,  keeping  the  books 
of  a  business  which  had  grown  to  large  proportions.  For  twelve 
years  he  had  been  balancing  a  fat  ledger  at  the  office  of  Richmond  & 
Crumpitt,  but  for  the  same  number  of  years  he  had  been  unable, 
with  a  wife  and  six  children,  to  balance  a  lean  one  at  his  own 
house. 

"  Father,"  said  Sidney,  to  their  amazement,  "  you  and  Mr. 
Crumpitt  have  offered  promotion  I  do  not  deserve.  I  would  be 
proud,  of  course,  to  be  a  member  of  my  father's  firm — proud, 
indeed ;  but  Mr.  Muzzle  has  earned  that  honour,  I  haven't.  Unless 
something  is  done  for  him  " 

"  Sidney,"  retorted  Mr.  Richmond,  sternly,  "  do  you  presume 
to  advise  Mr.  Crumpitt  and  your  own  father  as  to  whom  they  should 
take  into  their  company?  Have  you  forgotten  yourself,  sir? 
Nicholas  Muzzle  is  an  old  and  respected  servant,  but  he  has  been 
paid  for  his  services — paid  to  a  farthing.  This  firm  owes  him 
nothing.  Nothing." 

Then  it  owes  me  much  less,  sir." 

His  father  looked  hard  at  him.  "  Sentiment  has  no  place  in 
business,  my  son,"  he  said  with  authority.  "  You'll  never  get  rich. 
Never  !  Think  of  your  own  future,  not  that  of  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry." 

"  Thank  you.  Dad,  and  you,  Mr.  Crumpitt,  but  I'm  young,  and 
Nicholas  Muzzle  is  getting  old.  Give  him  a  chance.  I'll  make 
my  way  later,"  and  bowing  respectfully,  he  passed  out  and  returned 
to  his  desk. 

"  Matthew,"  said  Mr.  Richmond,  shaking  his  head,  after  his  son 
had  gone,  "  that  boy'll  never  be  worth  a  darn.  No.  He's  just 
like  his  mother  in  business  matters.  Ab-so-lutely.  Puts  every- 
body else  first  and  himself  last  !  "  He  reflected  a  minute,  then 
swung  around  and  began  sorting  letters.  But  for  some  reason  his 
ideas  suddenly  changed.  "  Oh,  well,"  he  added,  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  don't  know  but  Sidney  may  be  right  after  all.  Nicholas 
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is  entitled  to  consideration.  Besides^  we  can  take  them  both  into 
the  firm  for  that  matter.    What  do  you  think^  Matthew  ?  " 

"  Might  'elp  to  keep  things  smooth^  'Enry^  mightn't  it.^  " 

Crumpitt  was  about  to  leave;,  but  Mr.  Richmond  held  up  a 
communication.  "  I  don't  quite  know  what  we'd  better  do^ 
]\Iatthew,  about  shipping  those  pelts  to  New  York.  Did  you  read 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Astor  ?  He  tells  us  to  hold  them  longer  in  their 
northern  depots^  awaiting  definite  news  from  Washington.  But  no 
word  from  there  arrives.  We  can't  dilly  dally  much  longer." 
He  gave  the  letter  to  his  partner. 

Crumpitt  pulled  at  his  beard  and  thought  as  seriously  as  he  was 
ever  known  to  think.  "  One  of  our  'orsemen  may  come  along  any 
time,  'Enry.  Mr.  Astor  says  'ere  that  'e  will  send  a  despatch  to 
Albany  first  thing,  doesn't  'e,  eh?  " 

"  Yes,  but  we  can't  expect  the  factors  and  trappers  to  hold  their 
furs  for  ever.  P'raps,  though,  one  of  our  relays  will  ride  in  soon. 
Better  wait  a  while  then,  you  think  ?  " 

"  Wait  it  will  'ave  to  be,  'Enry,  I  would  say." 

*'  Very  well,  Matthew,  I  guess  that  judgment  is  sound.  This 
war  talk  will  probably  soon  blow  over.  Better  tell  Muzzle  to  hold 
the  invoices." 

The  junior  partner  was  turning  on  his  heel  when  the  sound  of 
voices  was  heard  through  the  open  windows.  Commotion  and 
excitement  were  breaking  out  in  the  streets.  Sidney  rushed  to  the 
door  and  saw  a  rider  galloping  toward  him,  with  anxious  people 
running  after.  Everybody  in  the  warehouse  hurried  forward  to 
learn  what  was  happening. 

"  What's  up?  "  asked  Mr.  Crumpitt. 

"  It's  Daniel  Chester,"  answered  Sidney. 

"  Looks  as  though  he  had  bad  news,"  ventured  Muzzle. 

The  lathered  beast  thundered  up  and  the  dusty  rider,  red  of  face 
from  the  heat,  leaped  to  the  ground. 

"  What  is  it,  Daniel  ?    What's  the  word  ?  "  demanded  Sidney. 

"  War,  sir,"  shouted  the  horseman. 

"War?  War?"  repeated  Mr.  Richmond,  as  though  struck  a 
blow.    "  My  God,  man,  you  don't  say  war  is  declared  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  the  despatch,"  and  he  handed  over  a  brief 
note. 

Matthew  Crumpitt  threw  up  his  hands  and  Nicholas  Muzzle 
gasped. 

Madison  has  signed  the  declaration,"  continued  the  rider, 
almost  breathless.    "  We've  ridden  night  and  day." 
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''That  settles  it,  Matthew/'  said  Mr.  Richmond.  "That 
settles  it.  No  more  shipments  to  New  York  now.  This  is  a  hard 
blow  to  us — a  hard,  hard  blow/'  and  turning,  with  bowed  head  he 
went  in,  followed  by  Crumpitt,  who  pulled  excitedly  at  his  beard. 

A  group  of  anxious  citizens  soon  gathered — bareheaded  merchants, 
tradesmen  in  their  aprons,  begrimed  wheelwrights,  smiths  from 
near-by  shops,  idlers  about  the  streets  and  dirty-faced  boys  and 
girls.    On  the  lips  of  everyone  was  the  terrible  word  :  War  I 

A  few  minutes  later  Sidney  emerged  from  the  offices  of  Richmond 
&  Crumpitt  and  walked  hurriedly  in  the  direction  of  Fort  George. 
In  front  of  the  Black  Bear  he  saw  Mark  Tottenby  and  a  half-dozen 
men. 

"  Hello,  Mark,"  he  called  when  passing. 

"  How  y'do.    Heard  the  news,  sir  ?  " 
^   "  Yes,  it's  war." 

"  You  'ave  it,  sir.    War  h'it  is.    The  devil's  to  pay  now." 

A  block  further  along  he  saw  Silas  Pinchum.  The  old,  unlettered 
cobbler  was  nailing  up  a  huge  piece  of  coarse  paper,  across  which 
he  had  scrawled  with  charcoal  : 

War  Deklaird  bi  the  Stats. 

Turning  a  corner,  Sidney  met  three  excited  housewives.  They 
were  talking  and  gesticulating  earnestly.  One  held  an  infant  in 
her  arms,  the  other  had  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  the  third  was 
carrying  a  rolling-pin,  still  covered  with  flour. 

"  The  war's  come.  Missus  Wickenham,"  he  heard  one  of  them 
say.  "  Oh,  it's  come  at  last,  and  your  'usband's  a  reg'lar.  But 
don't  be  broke  up,  dear.  Don't  be  givin'  way.  Maybe  he  won't 
be  killed." 

At  Fort  George  the  officers  were  entertaining  at  mess  a  number 
of  their  own  rank  from  Fort  Niagara.  Hosts  and  guests  were 
enjoying  refreshments,  friendly  merriment  and  idle  songs.  Con- 
viviality and  good-fellowship  were  unrestrained.  As  Sidney  reached 
the  Fort's  outer  gate  he  asked  permission  of  the  sentry  to  enter, 
and  passed  into  the  main  fortification. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  the  Commandant,"  he  said  to  a  stiff-jointed 
orderly;  "  I've  an  important  message." 

"  He's  dining  with  friends,  sir.    Can't  disturb  him  now.  Sorry." 

"  But  he  must  be  disturbed.  The  matter  is  urgent — very 
urgent  !  " 

"  But  he  doesn't  like  to  be  bothered  at  " 
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"  Ask  him^  if  you  please." 

The  soldier  swung  on  his  heel,  nose  in  the  air,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  a  handsome  British  officer,  in  brilliant  uniform,  appeared. 

"  Well,  Richmond,"  he  said,  surprised.  "  What  brings  you 
here?" 

I'm  sorry  to  intrude,  sir,  but  I  think  you  should  know  that 
war  is  declared." 

"  War?  Are  you  certain  of  that?  "  asked  the  officer,  calm  and 
apparently  unaffected.  "  This  isn't  some  of  Kildare's  newspaper 
talk  ?    No  message  has  come  through  to  us.    How  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  My  father's  firm  some  days  ago,  sir,  placed  five  relay  horsemen 
between  here  and  Albany  to  fetch  the  first  news.  They've  ridden 
night  and  day.  Daniel  Chester  arrived  back  not  half  an  hour  ago. 
The  President  has  signed  the  Declaration.  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me, 
sir,  but  I  thought  you  should  be  told  at  once." 

The  Commandant  extended  his  hand  as  Sidney  turned  away. 

Richmond,"  he  said,  "  I'm  grateful  to  you,  very  grateful,  and  I'll 
not  forget  your  favour,  sir.  Good-day." 

When  he  had  returned  to  the  mess-room  the  Commandant 
raised  his  hand  and  requested  order.  Gentlemen,"  he  said 
gravely,  "  an  important  message,  from  Washington." 

Every  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and  stood  at  attention.  There  was 
a  moment  of  profound  silence.  Scarcely  a  breath  was  drawn. 
Faces  were  firm  and  tense  and  ears  were  strained  to  catch  the 
important  news.    Friends  or  enemies,  which  would  it  leave  them  ? 

"  A  message  has  just  been  brought  in  by  relay  riders,"  said  the 
officer,  "  and  its  contents  were  given  to  me  by  young  Richmond. 
The  decision  of  Congress  is  for — War  !  " 

Like  a  violent  shock,  numbing  the  soul,  the  word  struck  deep. 
The  visiting  officers  looked  at  their  hosts,  and  the  hosts,  speechless, 
turned  to  their  guests.  Enemies  !  By  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  by  the 
utterance  of  a  word  !  Social  amenities  blasted  !  Conviviality 
turned  to  cold  steel  ! 

For  a  moment  there  was  embarrassment,  felt  but  not  expressed, 
for  they  were  soldiers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Commandant,  addressing  the  visitors, 

you  came  here  to-day  as  friends  and  guests.  Friends  and  guests 
we  ask  you  to  remain — till  you  have  crossed  the  river." 

There  was  another  profound  silence,  then  as  though  wath  one 
voice  the  whole  company  burst  into  cheers. 

When  the  games,  which  had  been  interrupted,  were  finished  and 
the  hour  of  departure  arrived,  the  hosts  accompanied  the  visitors 
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to  boats  at  the  water's  edge.  There  farewells  were  formally 
exchanged.  Amenities  were  over.  Swords,  bayonets  and  cannon 
were  to  speak  thereafter. 

Sidney  Richmond  when  he  returned  to  Newark  found  a  restless, 
garrulous  crowd  in  front  of  stores  and  shops.  Along  one  of  the 
streets  a  motley  parade  had  already  been  organized  of  shouting 
youths  and  boys.  They  were  waving  flags  and  beating  a  kettle- 
drum. 

Everywhere  the  fateful  word  was  upon  human  lips,  the  w^ord  that 
is  always  written  in  red,  and  blotted  with  anguished  tears — War  ! 


CHAPTER  V 


AT  MAREDA  ROMILLY's 

Catherine  Cavenleigh  turned  from  her  mirror  with  a  sigh. 
She  had  been  combing  her  mass  of  hair^  and  fastening  around  her 
neck  a  gold  chain^  from  which  depended  a  miniature.  Her  beauty 
was  radiant,  but  her  heart  was  heavy.  Only  once  lately  had  she 
seen  Sidney  Richmond.  He  had  ridden  over  the  next  day  after 
the  news  from  Washington,  but  his  visit  had  been  brief.  After 
telling  her  that  armies  were  being  mobilized  and  he  had  been 
made  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia,  he  had  sung  a  random  air  in  his 
light-hearted  manner,  told  her  not  to  have  any  fear,  then  leaped 
into  his  saddle  and  galloped  away.  She  had  watched  him  till  he 
had  disappeared.  What  a  gay,  dashing  fellow  !  How  lonesome 
she  felt  when  he  was  gone  ! 

Now  she  was  wondering  why  he  had  not  come  over  since.  Did 
raising  recruits  and  drilling  them  over  and  over,  in  the  same 
ridiculous  fashion,  take  every  hour  of  the  day  ?  The  thick-headed 
clothes  pins  !  Why  did  he  have  to  spend  so  much  time  on  them 
when  they  couldn't  learn  anything.?  Of  course,  she  told  herself, 
the  next  minute,  she  hadn't  encouraged  him  to  come.  Perhaps 
she  had  even  been  indifferent,  since  Leighton  Warwick  

She  looked  out  of  the  window.  In  the  distance  a  flag  was  flying 
above  Fort  George,  giving  a  touch  of  glorious  colour  against  the 
sky.  Wearying  of  this,  she  went  to  a  large  chest,  opened  it  and 
withdrew  a  white  dress  which  she  had  worn  on  the  night  of  her  ball, 
months  before.  It  was  without  a  crease  and  fragrant  with 
lavender.  She  had  been  eighteen  then — and  happy.  Now  she  felt 
sad  and,  contrary  to  her  expectation,  sight  of  the  frock  made  her 
still  more  melancholy.  So  she  replaced  the  soft  fluffy  treasure  and 
went  downstairs  into  the  open  air.  For  some  time  she  lingered  in 
the  garden  till  finally  she  came  to  the  oval  where  she  had  stood 
when  Leighton  Warwick  had  asked  for  a  flower  from  her  bouquet. 
And  she  had  given  it  to  him — given  it  with  a  consciousness  of 
sweet  romance,  undefined  and  unrestrained  !  Then  her  father's 
words  had  come,  like  a  frost,  to  blight  and  wither  her  affections. 
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She  did  not  dare  now  to  invite  Mr.  Warwick  to  Cavenleigh  House. 
The  last  time  they  had  met  he  had  asked  to  accompany  her  home. 
She  had  allowed  him  to  come  as  far  as  the  gate^  but  there  they  had 
parted.  He  must  have  thought  her  conduct  strange.  Disappoint- 
ment had  been  written  in  his  face,  and  yet^  as  her  father  had  pre- 
dicted^ war  had  come — cruel,  merciless,  disrupting  war  !  forcing 
every  man  to  decide.  What  now  would  Mr.  Warwick  do?  She 
drew  a  sigh.  The  next  instant  she  heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps. 

"  Hello,  Kitty  "  said  Dorothy  Dunsmuir  gaily,  as  she  came  up 
the  walk.    "  I'm  so  glad  you're  home." 

"  I've  been  wishing  all  day,  Dot,  that  you  would  pop  in.  It's  a 
terribly  gloomy  time." 

"  Gloomy  ?    Nonsense^  Kitty.    Come  out  somewhere  for  a  walk." 

"  Where?  " 

"  Oh,  any  place.    Get  your  parasol." 
"  Do  you  really  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  lovely  along  the  country  roads.  Bring  a  basket. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  some  wild  strawberries." 

Entwining  their  arms,  the  two  went  laughing  and  talking  together 
into  the  house.  Catherine  told  Nancy  they  were  just  going  for  a 
stroll  along  the  highway  and  would  be  back  in  a  little  while. 

A  light  rain  had  fallen  that  morning  and,  as  the  July  sun  arose,  a 
vapour  lifted,  leaving  the  fields  fresh  and  odorous.  Birds  twittered 
and  sang  blithely.  From  the  lowlands,  where  spotted  cattle  were 
grazing,  came  the  sound  of  tinkling  bells. 

Catherine  and  Dorothy  went  westward,  along  a  much-travelled 
highway,  talking  gaily  and  exchanging  confidences.  When  they 
reached  a  cross  road  they  turned  to  the  left  and  carelessly  wandered 
some  distance,  after  late  berries  which  peeked  out  like  rosy-faced 
children  from  among  the  tall  weeds  and  grasses.  At  length  Catherine 
looked  up. 

"  We'd  better  hurry  back^  Dot,"  she  said,  glancing  about  with  a 
realization  that  they  were  among  unfamiliar  scenes.  "It  is  lone- 
some here.    We've  come  too  far." 

]3orothy  turned.  Just  beyond  where  she  stood  was  a  little, 
roughly-built  log  cabin,  back  from  the  road  and  almost  obscured  by 
high  bushes.  On  either  side  of  its  rude  door,  which  stood  ajar,  were 
tall  sunflowers  nodding  their  heads. 

"  Look,  Kitty/'  she  said,  going  close  to  her  companion^  "  isn't 
that  where  the  old  fortune-teller  lives?  " 

"  Mareda  Romilly?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  remember  the  place  now.  Papa  pointed  it  out  to  me 
once." 

Catherine  laughed.    "  You're  not  thinking  of  going  in  ?  " 

Dorothy  tossed  her  head  and  thought  a  moment.  "  Wouldn't 
it  be  fun  to  have  her  tell  our  fortunes  ?  " 

"  Yes^  but  I'm  afraid  of  her^  aren't  you  ?  " 

''You  don't  think  there's  any  danger?  Alice  Kently,  Marion 
Thurston  and  Edith  Esmond  came  once,  and  the  old  crone  told  them 
ever  so  many  wonderful  things.    I'll  venture  if  you  will." 

Catherine  made  holes  in  the  ground  with  her  parasol.  Then  a 
mischievous  twinkle  came  into  her  eye.  "  I'll  risk  it/'  she  said. 
"  We  can  run  if  she  frightens  us.  There's  another  house  around  the 
corner." 

They  agreed  to  the  adventure  and  entered  the  rickety  gate. 
When  they  knocked,  a  bent,  haggard  woman  depending  on  a 
gnarled  stick  came  to  meet  them.  Her  skin  was  wrinkled  and  her 
eyes  retreated  in  dark  sockets.  Massive  bone  rings  hung  from  her 
ears  and  a  string  of  beads  around  her  scraggy  neck. 

"  Are  you  Mareda  Romilly?  "  asked  Catherine,  timidly. 

"  Yes,  me  Mareda  Romilly.  Everybody  know.  Everybody 
come.  You  want  to  hear  future,  too,  just  like  all  peoples?  "  she 
asked,  urging  the  young  ladies  to  enter. 

When  they  were  inside  and  seated,  the  old  woman,  aided  by  her 
stick,  went  to  a  small,  dirty  bedroom,  put  on  a  worn  shawl,  once 
gaudy,  and  a  garish  headdress  on  the  edges  of  which  were  fastened 
slender  bone  pendants  of  varied  shape.  They  had  been  dyed  with 
the  juices  of  wild  fruits  and  plants. 

"  Let  us  run  out,"  whispered  Dorothy,  when  Mareda's  back  was 
turned.    "  I  don't  like  it  here." 

The  old  crone  had  sharp  ears  and,  hearing  them,  returned  at  once. 
A  weird,  mystical  look  was  in  her  eyes.  It  fascinated,  almost 
mesmerized  the  young  women.    They  winced  and  waited. 

"  Mareda  Romilly  pleased  to  see  young  ladies,"  said  the  hag. 
"  Pretty  face  like  spring  morning.  Once  young,  me,  but  old  now. 
Live  many  season.     Learn  much  knowledge.    It  I  tell  you  now." 

She  grinned,  exposing  four  or  five  ugly  teeth,  which  stuck  up  like 
dark  prongs,  and  seated  herself  on  a  large  stone  whose  upper  surface 
had  been  fashioned  by  nature,  in  such  form  as  to  resemble  a  crude 
gargoyle. 

"  You  come  now.  Sit  here,"  she  said,  directing  Dorothy  to  a 
bench  beside  a  table,  over  which  was  spread  a  blanket.  The  crone 
then  took  the  fair,  small  fingers  in  her  own  swarthy  palm.    For  a 
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moment  she  looked  intently  at  the  shape  and  lines  of  the  visitor's 
hand;  then  drew  a  deep  breath. 

You  no  believe/'  she  observed  coldly.  "  In  your  heart  you 
laugh — so  !  Young  girls  mostly  foolish.  No  think.  But  you 
wait.    Me  let  you  see  into  future — long^  long  way." 

She  held  her  hand  up,  as  though  peering  into  space.  Dorothy 
trembled  with  fear  of  some  dreadful  prediction  and  yet  she  felt 
herself  in  the  magic  power  of  the  Sorcerer.  Presently  Mareda 
leaned  back.  "  You  have  father?  "  she  began.  "  He's  medicine 
man — tries  to  heal  sick  peoples." 

"  Yes/'  answered  Dorothy^  "  my  father  is  a  doctor." 

"  Much  peoples  trust  him  because  he  know  body,  disease,  drug. 
Me  live  long,  long  years  and  have  secrets  too,  about  lotions,  poisons, 
herbs.    All  locked  in  here."    She  pointed  to  her  sunken  bosom. 

Dorothy's  heart  nearly  missed  its  beats,  partly  through  excite- 
ment, over  anticipated  surprises,  and  partly  because  of  the  repul- 
siveness  of  the  old  woman.  For  years  Mareda  had  lived  in  the  lonely 
hut,  eking  out  an  existence  as  best  she  could.  Though  few  held  her 
in  that  dread  which  witchcraft  and  superstition  caused  in  an  earlier 
period,  nevertheless  the  public  mind  associated  her  with  strange, 
uncanny  gifts.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  children  would 
never  go  past  her  door  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  adults,  curious 
to  have  their  destiny  unravelled,  secretly  sought  her  supposed  gifts 
for  revelations. 

For  the  fair  visitors  before  her  the  crone  professed  to  see  a  future 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting.  Some  day,  she  pro- 
phesied, Dorothy  would  meet  a  small,  dark  man  with  a  quiet  face. 
He  would  spend  his  time  with  books,  rocks  and  stratas  of  the  earth. 
She  would  marry  him  and  go  to  a  great  city  to  live,  but  not  until 
after  there  were  two  deaths  in  her  family. 

"  Not  yet  you  marry,"  explained  Mareda,  concluding.  "  Much 
black  cloud  in  skies  first.    Happy  by  and  by." 

Dorothy  rose,  uncertain  whether  to  cry  or  laugh.  Despite  her 
will  she  did  both,  and  wiping  a  tear  impatiently  away,  she  smiled 
and  said  : 

Come  on,  Kitty.    It's  your  turn  now." 
"  Perhaps  I'll  hear  worse  things  than  you've  been  told,"  answered 
Catherine,  who  took  the  seat  her  companion  had  vacated.    The  hag 
felt  the  soft,  slender  fingers  given  to  her  and  carefully  examined  the 
palm  lines. 

"  You  proud  lady,"  began  the  fortune-teller.  "  Hold  head  high, 
but  much  kind  heart  too."    She  stooped  and  looked  more  intently. 
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"  Me  see  pathways  crossed  and  much  clouds  in  sky.  You  will  be 
like  boat  tossed  on  wave.  Maybe  sometime  you  cry,  sometime  laugh 
after." 

The  old  woman  paused^  drew  the  shawl  closer  around  her  and  then 
added^  while  Catherine  listened  nervously  :  ^'  Two  men  love  you 
long  season.  You  no  decide  which  you  take — not  now.  Some  day 
— not  now.    Much  trouble  first." 

Catherine  drew  her  hand  away.  "  What  do  you  mean?  "  she 
demanded.  "  I'm  not  fickle,  if  that's  what  you  say.  Can't  you 
tell  me  something  pleasant  ?  " 

"  Mareda  Romilly  no  flatter  pretty  face.    No  tell  lie." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  a  lie,'^  said  the  young  lady,  returning 
her  fingers,  anxious  to  hear  more,  "  but  you  speak  only  in  riddles. 
I  won't  believe  I'm  going  to  have  any  trouble,  so  there."  She 
pouted  an  instant,  then  smiled  in  bright  mood  again  and  winked  at 
Dorothy. 

"  No  like  to  say  more,"  continued  Mareda.  Wait  a  little  while. 
Much  better.  You  young  woman  yet.  Too  fair  to  be  sad.  Me 
young  one  time  too.  Old  now — old — old.  Know  girl's  heart. 
No  like  to  take  away  its  summer." 

^'  Oh, well, then,  thank  you,"  said  Catherine,  rising  disappointedly. 

Won't  you  tell  me  what  young  man  I'm  to  take  and  how  long  it 
will  be?  " 

No  like  to  tell  more  now,  Miss.  You  see  awful  things  some 
day." 

Catherine  shrugged  her  shoulders  and,  joining  Dorothy,  gave  the 
crone  four  shillings,  which  she  accepted,  with  another  inhuman  grin, 
and  buried  deep  in  a  strong  leather  bag.  Taking  up  her  stick  she 
followed  her  callers  to  the  door. 

When  safely  on  the  road  again  they  took  each  other's  arms.  "  I 
don't  think  she's  a  bit  good,"  protested  Catherine.  "  Imagine  ! 
Such  horrid  stuff  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  silly  to  believe  in  her,"  agreed  Dorothy.  She 
only  guesses  at  everything."  She  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
brightening,  added  with  a  ridiculous  posture  :  Fancy  !  I'm  to 
marry  a  little  runt  of  man  with  spectacles,  I  suppose,  and  long  hair 
and  a  crooked  nose — oh  my  !  " 

Catherine,  however,  could  not  take  her  own  prospects  so  lightly. 
She  became  strangely  silent  and  urged  haste.  "  Goodness,  Dot," 
she  said,  "  we  promised  Nancy  to  be  right  back.  Here  it  is  nearly 
six.    Let  us  hurry,"  and  they  almost  ran  part  of  the  way  home. 
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OFF  TO  THE  LINES 

"  Kitty/'  said  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  as  she  fanned  herself  with  a  slow, 
regular  sweep,  "  you  are  very  late.  When  you  and  Dorothy  go 
walking,  don't  forget  the  time.    Where  have  you  been,  dear  ?  " 

Catherine  put  a  small  basket  on  the  table.  "  We  went  the  whole 
way  to  Binkley's,"  she  answered,  "  and  this  is  all  we  could  find." 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  too  late  for  wild  strawberries  now,  but  they're  very 
nice — what  you  have.    Let  Nancy  prepare  them  for  tea." 

Catherine  hurried  to  the  kitchen  and  gave  the  fruit  to  the  old 
negress,  whose  eyes  opened  wide  with  wonder,  then  quickly  returned. 

You  know,  mother,  where  the  old  fortune-teller  lives — out 
there?  " 

Not  that  awful  Romilly  woman,  on  the  side  road  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Well,  we  happened  to  be  in  front  of  her  house  and  just 
for  fun,  we  went  in." 

"Catherine  Cavenleigh  !  You  didn't  condescend  to  be  seen? 
I'm  horrified  !  " 

"  But  you  needn't  be,  mother.  Nobody  saw  us.  We  just  wanted 
to  hear  what  she  would  say." 

"  My  dear  daughter,  why  do  you  make  such  terrible  mistakes  and 
take  such  chances?  " 

Catherine  only  laughed.  "  We  were  perfectly  safe.  Of  course 
the  old  body  is  the  worst-looking  being  I've  ever  set  eyes  on.  She's 
uncanny,"  and  she  began  relating  their  experiences. 

There  was  one  thing  I  didn't  like  very  well.  She  hinted  that  I 
was  fickle — didn't  just  tell  me  that,  but  I  knew  what  she  meant." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  looked  up.  "  Well,  my  dear,  I  know  a  young 
man  who  would  like  you  to  be  more  constant." 

"  Why,  mother,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  Sidney  Richmond  rode  over  this  afternoon.  He  was  dis- 
appointed, deeply  disappointed,  I  think.  You  so  seldom  have  time 
for  him  any  more,  Kitty." 

Disappointed  because  I  wasn't  here  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon ?    \Vhy,  how  should  I  know  he  was  coming?    He's  always  so 
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busy  with  volunteers  and  regiments  and  gracious  knows  what  else, 
these  days.    He  seldom  ever  has  time  to  call^  anyway." 

"  He  came  to  tell  you  that  he  is  leaving  Newark  in  the  morning." 

"  Leaving  !  why — why  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Going  with  a  company  of  soldiers  to  Amherstburg,  or  some  such 
place.  The  41st  is  off  to  the  lines.  He'll  be  with  them^  so  you 
won't  see  him  till  he  returns — if  he  ever  returns.  One  never  knows, 
when  the  poor  fellows  go.  Your  father  heard  to-day  that  Brock 
and  a  body  of  volunteers  are  setting  out  from  York  for  the  same 
point." 

Catherine  dropped  her  eyes  and  stood  deep  in  thought.  The  news 
was  so  sudden  she  seemed  unable  to  grasp  it.  Off  to  the  lines? 
Sidney  Richmond,  the  careless  sport-loving,  daring  Sidney  who, 
everybody  said,  was  not  likely  to  be  worth  his  salt — amongst  the 
first  to  go  to  fight,  perhaps  to  give  his  life?  The  thought  almost 
overwhelmed  her.  And  he  had  come  to  bid  her  good  bye — still 
devoted  and  sincere  as  ever.  Womanly  sentiment  began  to  stir 
within  her,  for  her  sympathy  was  touched. 

"  Are  many  volunteers  going  from  here?  "  she  asked,  turning. 

"  No,  all  regulars,  he  told  me,  except  himself.  But  there'll  be  a 
number  with  General  Brock.  Sidney  will  join  them  somewhere 
along  the  way." 

"  And  didn't  he  promise  to  come  over  again — to-night?  " 

"  No.  He  expects  to  be  too  busy.  Anyway  I  think,  Kitty,  that 
he  imagines  you  don't  care  for  him  any  more.  Of  course,  my  dear, 
Sidney  doesn't  put  the  best  foot  forward.  I  realize  that,  but  you 
know  the  Richmonds  are  wealthy." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,  mother.    But  wealth  isn't  everything,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  but  it  means  a  good  deal  in  this  world,  Catherine." 

"  Well,  I'll  not  marry  a  man  just  because  his  father  has  money." 
She  paused  and,  deep  in  thought,  kept  tapping  the  floor  with  her 
foot.  "  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  ideals  and  character  come  first." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  sighed,  one  of  those  tolerant,  maternal  sighs  that 
say  so  much  and  yet  leave  so  much  unsaid.  "  Ah,  my  dear,  you  are 
young." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  entered  and  interrupted  them. 

"  We've  been  waiting  for  you,  Richard,  patiently  waiting,"  said 
his  wife,  greeting  him.  Then  she  went  to  the  hall.  "  Nancy,  serve 
supper  at  once." 

Supper  was  served  at  once,  but  even  the  strawberry  short-cake 
which  Nancy  brought  in  a  little  later,  hot  from  the  baking  pan, 
failed  to  appeal  to  Catherine's  appetite.   Throughout  the  meal  she 
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was  quiet  and  thoughtful.  It  was  only  when  Mr.  Cavenleigh  said 
that  everyone  in  Newark  should  go  to  the  Commons,  the  following 
morning,  and  cheer  the  men  as  they  left  that  she  became  keenly 
interested.    "  Will  you  really  go,  Papa?  "  she  asked,  brightening. 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  so  early  we  had  better  not  bother,"  objected  Mrs. 
Cavenleigh. 

"  Well,  I'll  get  up,  no  matter  how  early  it  is,"  declared  Catherine 
eagerly.  Some  of  us  should  be  there.  Won't  you  tell  Mose  to 
have  the  carriage  ready.  Papa  ?  "  He  saw  a  light  in  her  countenance 
he  could  not  mistake. 

"  Yes,  I'll  tell  him,"  he  answered.  "  If  you  don't  want  to  go, 
Fanny,  then  Kitty  and  I  will  drive  over." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  Catherine's  heart  was  lighter, 
but  frequently,  unknown  to  the  household,  she  went  to  the  door  and 
hstened  for  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs.  Surely  Sidney  would  ride 
over,  even  if  it  were  late?  The  hours  passed,  however,  and  he 
did  not  come.  She  went  to  her  room,  still  hoping  until  the  approach 
of  midnight,  when  she  fell  asleep,  with  the  fear  in  her  mind  that  she 
would  not  waken  in  time  to  see  him  march  away. 

But,  with  the  break  of  morning,  the  Cavenleigh  household  was 
astir.  The  clear  note  of  a  distant  bugle,  sounding  reveille,  was 
heard.  Mose  whirled  up  with  the  phaeton  and  whirled  away  again 
with  a  distinguished-looking  gentleman  wearing  a  silk  hat  and  side 
whiskers,  and  an  eager  young  woman  who  kept  urging  the  negro 
to  drive  faster. 

On  the  Commons  a  crowd  had  already  collected  when  a  company 
of  soldiers,  equipped  in  heavy  marching  order,  came  swinging  out 
of  the  gate,  and  reaching  the  open  area,  halted  for  a  few  minutes. 
Tearful  women  rushed  forward  and  bid  their  husbands  and  brothers 
farewell.  Infants  and  children  were  lifted  up  and  kissed.  Sidney 
Richmond,  wearing  a  lieutenant's  stripes,  shook  the  hands  of  his 
father  and  mother  as  he  left  their  carriage. 

"  Come  on,  Richmond,  come  on,"  shouted  a  junior  officer, 
banteringly,  "  or  we'll  put  you  in  the  guard-house." 

Good-natured  laughter  followed  and  the  young  officer  took  his 
place  in  line.  His  well-built  figure  and  handsome  face  looked  young 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  swarthy  regulars. 

Catherine,  who  had  left  her  carriage,  hurried  across  to  him. 
"  Good-bye,  Sidney,"  she  said,  modestly,  but  with  deep  sincerity. 

"  Why,  Kitty,"  he  exclaimed,  surprised,  "  I — I  didn't  expect  you 
would  be  here." 

"  You  didn't  once  think — I  might  come  ?" 
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"  I  hoped  you  mighty  but  " 

I  was  disappointed  yesterday,  Sidney.    I  didn't  know  you  would 
be  over.    As  soon  as  I  heard  from  mother  that  you  were  leaving,  I 
made  Papa  promise  he  would  be  here  this  morning." 
You  do  care  a  little — then  ?  " 

Bugles  and  kettle-drums  burst  forth  that  instant  with  a  sharp 
blast  and  rumble.  Feet  began  to  mark  time  to  orders,  and  almost 
the  next  moment  the  company  began  to  move  off. 

"  Good-bye,  Kitty,"  said  Sidney,  seizing  her  hand  quickly,  even 
as  they  left.      I'll  write  soon  if  " 

"  If  you  care  to,  Sid."  Her  countenance  suddenly  brightened 
and,  taking  a  step  to  his  side,  she  placed  a  small  sealed  envelope  in  his 
hand.  Then  she  waved  her  kerchief  as  the  columns  marched  away. 
From  the  throats  of  the  enthusiastic  crowd  cheers  broke  forth,  as 
the  departing  infantrymen  swung  across  the  Commons  and  far  up 
the  road. 

Rub  a  dub  dub.    Rub  a  dub  dub  

The  music  of  the  band  put  martial  spring  into  scores  of  feet,  and 
the  more  jubilant  soldiers,  to  the  measure  of  the  drums,  began 
singing  : 

"  Rub  a  dub  dub.    Rub  a  dub  dub 

Diddle  de  dump  de  di  do. 
Rub  a  dub  dub.    Rub  a  dub  dub 

Diddle  de  dump  de  di  do. 
With  muskets  and  hard  tack  we're  off  to  the  war, 

And  who  cares  a  d  what  we're  going  there  for  ? 

We'll  be  back  again  Monday,  or  some  other  day. 

So  dry  up  your  eyes  and  get  out  of  the  way. 
Rub  a  dub  dub.    Rub  a  dub  dub 

Diddle  de  dump  de  di  do." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  red  lines  had  turned  a  corner — 
Rub  a  dub  dub.    Rub  a  du — 

They  were  gone  and  only  the  diminishing  sound  of  bugles  could 
be  heard.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  Catherine  had  watched 
the  company  till  it  had  disappeared.  Then  she  climbed  into  the 
phaeton  and  fought  to  keep  back  tears.  Other  women  had  cried. 
Why  shouldn't  she  ?  But  she  bit  her  lip  to  restrain  her  emotions. 
Why  should  she  give  way  to  them.^  Lieutenant  Richmond,  after 
all,  was  only  a  good  friend.  Besides,  he  hadn't  come  over  the 
previous  night,  though  she  had  waited  and  waited  and  listened  for 
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hours  !  Apparently  he  didn't  care  very  much.  Perhaps^  of  course, 
she  had  been  to  blame.  Her  manner  toward  him  for  some  weeks 
hadn't  been  very  gracious. 

"  Well;  that's  the  beginning/'  said  Mr.  Cavenleigh.  "  Heaven 
only  knows  what  may  happen  next." 

Catherine  found  it  difficult  to  speak.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
it/'  she  answered;  hiding  her  face  to  conceal  her  feelings. 

Two  hours  later  the  company  halted  briefly;  on  its  westward 
march;  in  a  thick  wood  where  heavy  shadows  fell  across  the  road, 
affording  shade  and  coolness  for  the  dusty;  tired  men  to  rest.  Lieu- 
tenant Richmond;  taking  advantage  of  the  respite;  withdrew  to  the 
side  of  a  rivulet;  refreshed  himself  with  a  drink  from  its  clear  waters ; 
and  then,  dropping  down  on  the  grassy  bank;  opened  an  envelope. 
On  the  neatly  folded  paper  which  he  withdrew  was  written  in  round, 
feminine  hand  : 

The  brave  are  not  forgotten. 

Kitty. 

For  some  moments  he  remained  deep  in  thought;  reading  the 
words  over  and  over.  Then  he  was  not  forgotten;  after  all? 
Catherine  did  care  ? 

A  bugle's  sharp  note  and  orders  to  "  Fall  in  "  aroused  him  from 
his  happy  contemplation  and  brought  him  once  more  to  the 
realization  that  he  must  return  to  stern  duty.  He  touched  the  note 
to  his  lipS;  tenderly  placed  it  in  an  inner  pocket;  and  joining  the 
ranks  started  away  again  on  the  long  march  to  meet  the  enemy. 
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The  weeks  had  been  fleeing  on  swift  wings  at  Mrs.  Hodder's^  but 
they  were  not  always  benign  wings^  with  golden  sheen.  "  Bunny  " 
Hodder^  the  fourteen-year-old  son  of  the  landlady^  would  frequently 
fail  to  reach  home  for  his  meals  till  everything  on  the  table  was 
cold.  When  he  did  come  his  round,  chubby  face  would  be  aglow 
with  excitement,  and  he  would  eat  food  without  tasting  it,  while 
he  poured  out  to  his  widowed  mother  an  avalanche  of  words  about 
how  fine  the  soldiers  looked  whom  he  saw  and  what  he  wouldn't 
give  to  be  a  trumpeter. 

"  Bunny/'  declared  his  mother,  exasperated,  finally,  "  if  you 
don't  stop  running  after  every  plagued  drum  you  hear  I'll  " 

But  he  didn't  stop,  nor  did  he  get  home  earlier  for  subsequent 
meals,  though  Mrs.  Hodder  protested  that  if  she  could  have  her  way 
she  would  hang  every  man  that  even  looked  like  a  soldier. 

As  for  Miss  Faith  Wardell,  there  were  times  when  she,  too,  almost 
despaired.  Mr.  Alan  McAlan  was  simply  beyond  her  patience. 
Would  he  never  become  human,  never  appreciate  the  interest  a 
diligent  woman,  who  worked  her  fingers  off,  took  in  him?  He 
could  keep  his  old  waistcoat,  the  next  time — fasten  on  his  own 
buttons  or  go  without  !  What  was  the  use  of  hunting  out  his  gar- 
ments and  repairing  them  ?  Why  should  she  put  a  cushion  in  his 
favourite  chair  in  the  sitting-room  ?  She  might  as  well  put  a  stone 
there,  for  all  the  attention  he  paid.  Nothing  seemed  to  reach  his 
heart.  No  later  than  yesterday  when  she  had  begun  to  speak, 
quite  innocently,  about  the  comforts  of  having  a  home  of  one's 
own,  he  had  abruptly  walked  away,  muttering  that  "  A  mon  is  no 
wise  to  discuss  such  matters." 

Miss  Faith  had  heard  him.  How  could  she  help  it?  and  yet, 
perhaps,  he  didn't  mean  to  be  so  distant.  It  was  just  his  manner, 
poor  man  !  Scholars  with  no  one  to  look  after  them  always  got 
that  way.  Still,  it  was  better  to  have  a  genuine  person  than  a 
deceitful  one,  even  if  he  was  hard  to  manage  ! 

This  final  conclusion,  to  which  she  had  arrived,  softened  her 
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feelings  as  she  entered  the  Hving-room.  Mr.  McAlan  had  been 
sitting  there  for  some  time^  near  a  window.  The  fading  hght  of  an 
August  day  fell  across  the  open  book  he  held  and  whose  pages  he 
kept  slowly  turnings  as  he  read  verse  after  verse  of  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.  His  pipe  had  long  since  gone  out,  but  it  still  clung 
to  his  lips,  like  an  old  friend  loath  to  forsake  a  companion. 

When  Miss  Faith  came  in  his  eyes  didn't  lift.  Apparently  he  did 
not  hear  her.  She  walked  within  an  arm  of  him  and  coughed 
lightly,  but  he  only  turned  another  leaf  and  read  on.  When  she 
took  a  seat  and  began  winding  a  ball  of  yarn  he  inclined  yet  further 
toward  the  window  and  dropped  his  shaggy  head  nearer  the  book. 
Finally  she  rose  and  ht  the  candles. 

"  You  better  have  more  light,  sir,  or  you'll  strain  your  eyes,"  she 
ventured. 

He  merely  grunted  "  Ay  "  and  read  on. 
I've  hurt  my  sight  through  carelessness." 

He  tried  to  concentrate  still  more  on  the  book.  The  tradition  of 
Glenfinlas  was  deeply  engaging,  no  doubt  about  that.  In  fact  he 
unconsciously  read  some  of  the  hnes  aloud  : 

"  — 'From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 

The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find  ' — " 

Miss  Faith  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  then  looked  hard  at  him. 
Presently  she  sneezed,  but  to  no  effect. 

"  — '  Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known, 

Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear  ' — " 

Her  patience  was  being  sorely  tried.  "  Would  you  like  to  have 
the  fire  started  }  "  she  asked  a  little  more  forcefully,  to  arouse  him. 

"Fire .5^"  he  answered  curtly,  never  turning.  "I  dinna  need 
fire  in  August." 

Miss  Faith  was  ready  to  turn  up  her  nose,  in  a  way  he  would  never 
forget,  but  she  decided  instead  to  be  magnanimous.  "  If  you  had 
finished  reading,  sir,  I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  had  seen  the  Pro- 
clamation that's  posted,"  she  continued. 

"  '  Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm  ! '  " 

Now  she  was  distracted  and  might  well  be  excused  for  fuming. 

Well,"  she  snapped,  "  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  understand  some 
people."  She  began  winding  her  yarn  furiously,  as  though  to  leave 
the  room,  but  before  she  finished,  kindlier  sentiments  returned 
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once  more.  "  I  thought^  sir^  you  would  be  most  anxious  to  hear  all 
about  the  Proclamation." 

He  closed  his  book  with  a  bang.  "  A  body  canna  glorify  himsel' 
wi'  literature  when  ye  are  aboot/'  he  thundered. 

She  winced.  "  It's  only  because  I  thought  you  would  be  sur- 
prised, seeing  what  it  may  mean,  that  I  mentioned  it.  I  didn't 
intend  to  bother  you — against  your  will." 

He  looked  up,  as  though  exhausted.  "  Weel,"  he  asked,  "  am  I 
no  listening?  " 

"  It  certainly  concerns  us  all  in  this  house,  sir.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  " 
"Seen  what?" 

"  The  Proclamation,  of  course.  Wasn't  that  what  I  was  talking 
about  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  bother  mysel'  wi'  all  the  world's  doings." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  but  Leighton  Warwick 
came  in  at  that  instant  and  he  lingered.  It  w^as  the  hour  when  the 
young  man  usually  reached  the  boarding  house  from  Thome's 
office.  Under  his  arm  was  a  bundle  of  papers.  His  face  wore  a 
serious  expression.  With  the  months  there  had  developed  between 
him  and  the  schoolmaster  a  cordial,  even  deep-rooted  attachment. 
Mr.  McAlan  had  often  helped  him  at  his  studies,  listened  to  his 
personal  intimacies,  and  counselled  him  to  be  faithful  to  the  Sabbath 
and  to  his  convictions.  They  had  gone  walking  together,  too,  on 
holidays,  when  it  was  Mr.  McAlan's  pleasure  to  dwell  on  the  great- 
ness of  Scottish  chieftains  and  poets.  The  dominie  admired  Leighton 
because  he  was  young  and  studious,  and  now,  as  he  entered,  Mr. 
McAlan  turned  and  said  : 

"  Miss  Faith  talks  aboot  a  Proclamation  o'  the  Governor.  Do  ye 
ken  what  it  is,  Wicky  ?    tiave  ye  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I've  seen  it,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  what's  it  a'  aboot,  sir  ?  " 

"  Allegiance." 
Ay,  and  what  does  it  say  aboot  allegiance  ?  " 

"  That  every  man  must  swear  faithfulness  to  the  King,  leave  this 
country  or  be  subject  to  arrest.  Not  much  choice  left  for  a  Yankee, 
is  there  ?  " 

Miss  Wardell  shoved  her  spectacles  out  to  the  end  of  her  nose  and 
slowly  looked  up  over  them.  Mr.  McAlan  ran  his  fingers  a  dozen 
times  through  his  red  hair. 

"  Is  it  the  work  of  that  villain  Drawglare,  do  ye  suppose?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Leighton.    "  It  is  issued  by  the  Governor. 
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Right  enough^  no  doubt^  in  time  of  war  for  the  General  to  take  this 
precaution.    It's  unfortunate  for  me,  though." 

"  I  understand  ye  now^  lad.    I  understand  ye." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  The  time  had  come^  it  was  evident, 
when  Leighton  Warwick,  like  everyone  else,  must  choose.  The  giant 
of  necessity,  of  authority  and  power  had  come  stalking  in,  demanding 
an  answer.  The  foundations  of  Newark's  life  were  shaking.  There 
was  no  longer  any  past  to  be  considered — only  a  future,  and  every 
able-bodied  man  must  face  it.  The  challenge  must  be  met  and 
answered,  but  how  ?  Leighton  was  young.  Healthy  blood  flowed 
in  his  veins,  blood  that  had  always  been  stirred  by  the  romantic,  the 
spectacular  and  the  brave.  What  would  he  do?  But  two  roads 
were  before  him ;  which  should  he  take  ? 

Mr.  McAlan  locked  his  hands  behind  his  back,  bent  his  head  and 
strode  repeatedly  across  the  floor.  Finally  he  made  up  his  mind. 
The  problem,  distressing  as  it  was  to  everybody  in  the  household, 
was  Warwick's.    Warwick  himself  would  have  to  settle  it. 

"  Wicky,"  he  said,  straightening,  ye  are  no  like  yoursel',  I  see. 
Will  ye  no  go  up  the  stair  wi'  me,  lad,  and  let  us  hae  a  turn  at  the 
harp  ?  Miss  Faith  is  busy,  noo,  wi'  her  knitting  and  doesna  care  to 
be  bothered  wi'  men-folk  aboot." 

Leighton  could  not  suppress  a  smile  as  he  studied  Miss  Wardell's 
face,  but  without  further  discussion  he  consented.  "  All  right,  sir, 
up  we  go." 

As  they  ascended  the  stairs,  Mr.  McAlan  said  confidentially  : 
"  Ye  ken,  lad,  that  women-folk  are  often  curious,  and  a  mon  doesna 
care  to  say  too  much  when  he's  wrestling  wi'  politics." 

The  schoolmaster's  room  was  a  large,  plain  quarter.  A  rag 
carpet,  two  chairs,  a  high-posted  bed  and  a  table  strewn  with  books, 
papers,  tobacco,  quills  and  an  ink  jar  comprised  the  scant  furnish- 
ings. In  one  corner  stood  a  harp,  long  since  darkened  by  the  brush 
of  age.  Mr.  McAlan  removed  a  cloth  covering  and  lifted  the  instru- 
ment to  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

*'  What  say  ye  if  we  hae  a  ballad,  to  lighten  our  spirits  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Just  what  I  would  like,  sir.  Let  me  hear  the  stirring  air  you  so 
often  play," 

The  dominie's  fingers  began  to  wander  over  the  strings.  Presently 
he  leaned  his  head  forward  on  the  gilded  pillar,  and  soon  was  lost 
to  everything  but  the  appealing  melodies  of  the  instrument.  Its 
joyousncss,  its  spirit,  its  melancholy  all  ministered  to  his  soul  and 
his  emotions  responded.    From  the  gay  and  chivalrous  to  the  soft 
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and  plaintive  he  passed;  just  as  clouds  and  sunshine  come  and  go  on 
an  autumn  day. 

Leighton  sat  there  listening  and  thinkings  with  his  head  thrown 
back  against  the  wall  and  his  eyes  closed.  The  music  carried  him 
to  deep  conflicting  moods.  Recollections  of  his  boyhood  came 
rushing  to  him  and  in  fancy  he  saw  his  mother  again.  He  was 
rambling;  toO;  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  once  more  and  the 
voices  of  youthful  friends  resounded  in  his  ears.  The  institutions, 
the  customs  and  the  beliefs  of  his  early  fireside,  rooted  as  they  were 
in  his  life,  seemed  to  draw  him,  demand  his  loyalty  and  quicken  his 
patriotism.  Then  the  incidents  of  later  circumstance  came  throng- 
ing before  him — his  residence  in  Newark,  the  new  friendships  and 
associations  he  had  formed,  the  learning  he  had  acquired  under 
Robert  Thorne  and  

Here  his  thoughts  quickened.  Before  his  imagination  came  the 
slender,  graceful  figure  of  Catherine  Cavenleigh.  How  often  he  had 
looked  at  her,  as  a  man  looks  who  bows  his  knee  in  worship  !  How 
often  had  her  beauty,  vivacity  and  grace  made  him  resolve  to  win 
her  hand,  whatever  might  be  the  cost  !  How  could  he  forfeit  the 
hope  of  some  time  gaining  her  promise  ?  The  full  tide  of  emotion 
and  resolve  surged  over  him  and  for  a  few  moments  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  manly,  noble  passion. 

Then  slowly  came  the  ebb,  and  he  saw  her  father,  forbidding,  stern 
and  immovable  in  his  pohtical  beliefs.  And  Catherine  too.  She  was 
proud  just  like  her  father.  He  admired  her  none  the  less  for  that, 
and  yet  she  would  spurn  a  man  without  convictions  and  despise  him 
if  he  had  no  courage  And,  what  courage  could  a  man  claim  if  he 
were  unfaithful  to  his  father's  memory.?  How  could  he  have  a 
strong  character  and  forget  the  hereditary  blood  that  coursed 
through  his  veins  ? 

As  these  reflections  possessed  him  he  felt  renewed  impulses  for 
action  and  daring  and  glory.  Even  Catherine  would  think  more  of 
him  in  an  enemy  uniform,  if  he  were  sincere,  than  she  would  if  he 
were  an  expatriated  weakling  in  a  civilian  coat  !  It  was  this  thought 
which  helped  to  decide  the  painful  struggle.  He  would  see  her — 
at  once — and  declare  his  sentiments.  Then,  if  she  encouraged  him 
to  remain,  how  much  easier  his  position  would  be  ! 

Suddenly  he  roused  himself,  for  the  harp  had  become  silent.  He 
looked  up,  startled.  The  schoolmaster  was  still  bending  over  the 
instrument,  but  his  fingers  were  lying  motionless  on  the  strings. 

"  What's  wrong,  sir.?  "  exclaimed  Leighton,  hurrying  to  his  side. 
"  You  are  not  unwell,  I  hope  ?  " 
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The  harpist  slowly  straightened.    "  Nae^  nae^  lad/'  he  answered^ 
"  I  was  just  dreaming^  Wicky — just  dreaming^,  lad." 
"  Oh^  I'm  sorry^  sir,  I  disturbed  you  " 

"  Tush  !  It  was  foolish  0'  me,  perhaps,  but  I  couldna  help 
thinking  the  while  o'  Scotia  and  its  glens."  He  rose  slowly,  and 
still  meditating,  filled  his  pipe,  then  added  rather  apologetically  as 
he  took  a  chair  :  "  It  maun  be  a  long  time  since  I  was  sae  senti- 
mental.   The  tune's  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  Thinking  of  your  boyhood  days,  sir.?  " 

"  Ay,  and  a  strappin'  lout  I  was  once,  Wicky — back  in  Scotia." 

"  That's  when  you  learned  to  play  the  harp  so  well  ?  You've 
never  told  me  much  about  those  days,  Mr.  McAlan." 

For  some  moments  the  dominie  was  silent.  He  took  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  crossed  his  knees  and  dropped  his  chin.  Leighton 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  look  up  again.    Eventually  he  did. 

"  It's  no  to  my  credit  to  tell  ye  a'  aboot  mysel',  lad,"  he  replied. 
"  But  once  I  loved  a  bonny  lass,  Wicky,  ay,  a  right  bonny  lass,  just 
as  ye  may  love." 

"  You  were  happy  then,  sir,  I  know." 

"  Ay,  happy  and  full  of  fair  hope  to  settle  doon  wi'  her  in  a  wee 
hoose  of  our  ain,  but  "    He  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Leighton  thought  a  terrible  loss  must  have  occurred  and  his  voice 
became  deeply  sympathetic.  "  You  don't  mean,  sir,  that — that 
she  died  ?  " 

"  Nae,  nae,  Wicky,"  answered  the  dominie,  still  bent  in  reflection. 
"  It  wasna  that.  She  was  no  a  discreet  woman.  What  happened 
was  that  she  gied  her  hand  to  anither,  that's  what  Annie 
did." 

Only  fear  of  offending  kept  Leighton  from  laughter,  till  it  was 
borne  in  upon  him  again  that  his  own  heart  was  torn  and  that 
perhaps  some  day  he  might  be  glancing  back  and  recalling  empty, 
saddened  years.    A  soft  feeling  prompted  him. 

"  Oh,  that  was  cruel,"  he  said.  "  If  young  women  could  know 
how  they  ruin  a  man's  happiness  they  would  be  more  considerate." 

The  schoolmaster  was  slow  in  answering.  "  Weel,  I  wouldna 
say  it  was  a'  her  fault,  mind  yc  that." 

"  Oh,  I  misunderstood,  then  !  " 

"  My  Annie  wouldna  wait.  She  said  I  dawdled  along  and  didna 
put  the  question.  That  was  the  trouble.  She  took  that  flattering 
callant,  Davy  Aiken." 

In  order  to  conceal  his  amusement,  Leighton  pretended  to  be 
snufling  a  candle.    When  he  looked  around  again,  the  dominie  was 
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sitting  with  his  chin  further  down  than  ever.  At  length  the  red 
head  was  shaken. 

"  Ah^  weel/'  sighed  Mr.  McAlan^  "  a  body  should  put  away  the 
memory  o'  bright  eyes  when  they're  no  his.  He  should  put  them 
away^  but  he  needna  forget  the  land  o'  his  birth,  Wicky.  He  needna 
forget  that.'" 

Leighton  folded  his  arms  in  deep  contemplation.  "  That's  what 
I've  been  thinking,  sir/'  he  joined.  "  A  crisis  has  come  to  me.  I 
must  go  back  to  my  country  or  renounce  it.  The  Proclamation 
leaves  no  choice." 

"  What,  lad  ?  "  exclaimed  the  dominie,  surprised.  "  Going  awa 
frae  Newark  ?    Ye  canna  stay  and  bide  by  the  law  }  " 

"  I  think,  sir,  there's  nothing  to  do  but  leave,  much  as  it  pains 
me.  I'll  go,  probably,  and  join  a  volunteer  regiment.  It  will  give 
me  experience.    Wouldn't  you  do  the  same  if  you  were  my  age  ?  " 

Mr.  McAlan  thought  for  a  while,  then,  rising,  extended  his  hand. 
"  Is  our  conscience  clear  wi'  the  Almighty  in  the  matter?  "  he 
asked,  showing  emotion. 

"  I  think  it  is,  sir — you  understand  ?  " 

"  Ay,  every  bird  to  his  feather,  I  suppose.  Weel,  if  ye  decide  ye 
must  leave  us,  the  Lord  bless  ye  while  ye  are  among  us  here, 
Wicky,  and  save  ye  frae  the  deil  when  ye're  gone." 

Leighton  felt  his  throat  closing.      Thank  you,  Mr.  McAlan." 

"  Ye'll  no  forget  the  days  ye've  spent  at  Hodder's  ?  " 

"  I'll  never  forget,  sir.  Never.  You've  been  a  friend  to  me,  a 
great  friend,  and  I — I  cannot  express  " 

The  dum  dum  dum  of  the  supper  gong  in  the  dining-room  came 
up  from  below  and  interrupted  them.  The  dominie  listened.  Then 
a  merry  twinkle  came  back  to  his  eyes. 

"  Vera  good,  Mrs.  Hodder,"  he  called.  "  Vera  good.  We'll  be 
doon  wi'  ye  in  a  blink."  He  turned.  "  Come,  Wicky,  lasses  and 
glens  are  edifying  to  the  soul,  but  we  canna  neglect  meat  for  the 
body,"  and  with  a  chuckle  he  led  the  way  down  the  stair. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  LAST  BONDS  ARE  SEVERED 

One  of  the  proud  adornments  of  the  lawn  stretching  south  from 
the  wide  verandah  of  Cavenleigh  House  was  an  old  oak^  standing 
like  a  monarch,  its  great  trunk  encircled  by  ivy  vines  and  its  heavy 
limbs  spreading  with  unchallenged  glory.  Towering  above  its 
younger  and  smaller  neighbours,  it  could  look  down  on  the  broad 
river,  the  forbidding  fortifications  and  the  scattered  village. 

Beneath  it,  on  warm  afternoons  and  evenings,  had  rested  dignified 
ladies  in  high-waisted,  full-skirted  gowns,  who  found  its  shade 
enjoyable  while  they  fanned  themselves  and  chatted.  Men  of 
first  importance  had  been  there  also,  partaking  of  hospitality  and 
ease.  In  fact  rarely  a  week  went  by  that  Judge  Lynton,  Dr. 
Dunsmuir,  Rev.  Mr.  Addison  or  other  equally  great  people  didn't 
recline  in  chairs  and  exchange  opinions  with  their  host.  Mr. 
McAlan  had  often  been  among  them.  lie  did  not  formally  part 
his  hair  or  wear  a  new  cravat  on  each  occasion,  but  he  was  a  school- 
master, and  schoolmasters,  in  Mr.  McAlan's  time,  were  respected 
for  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  Latin. 

But  the  period  of  domestic  happiness,  neighbourly  visits  and 
simple  confidences  was  passing.  Already  serious  events  were 
occurring  which  made  cautious  men  clean  their  muskets  and 
matronly  women,  with  marriageable  daughters,  listen  to  politics. 
Careless  and  unbelieving  persons  still  went  on  their  way,  twirling 
their  thumbs,  but  for  them,  too,  a  day  of  chastening  would  come. 
Storms  would  soon  beat  against  their  brows  and  anxiety  tear  at 
their  hearts. 

It  may  have  been  a  consciousness  of  these  facts  which  made 
conversation,  on  a  certain  late  evening  in  July,  more  restrained  than 
usual.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill  and  their  dark-eyed  daughter.  Miss 
Bessie,  had  called  on  the  Cavenlcighs.  Nancy  had  brought  light 
refreshments  to  the  circle  under  the  oak,  and  there  the  two  families 
visited,  till  the  sun  slowly  disappeared  like  a  vast  ball  of  flame, 
leaving  twilight  to  challenge  a  young  moon.  Then  the  visitors 
rose  to  go,  and  Mr.  Cavenleigh,  offering  a  parting  remark,  asked  : 
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"  Churchill^  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  tobacco  duripxg  this 
war?" 

By  thunder^  Richard,  I  don't  know/'  answered  the  host. 
"  Trust  to  that  smuggler  Moffatt,  I  guess,  eh?  " 
"  Even  he  may  find  his  legs  tied.    The  military  are  getting 
deucedly  particular  along  the  border." 

Is  it  right  they've  already  arrested  half  a  dozen  political 
offenders  ?  " 

"  More  than  that.  Two  more  to-day.  Captain  Drawglare  and 
his  men  are  out  like  fowlers.  They're  enforcing  the  Governor's 
Proclamation  to  a  letter." 

'*  Well,  how  is  it,  then,  Graydon  Kildare  escapes,  Philip?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  laughed  Mr.  Churchill,  "  unless  they  think  the 
more  rope  they  give  him  the  better  he'll  hang  himself." 

Mrs.  Churchill  sighed.  "  Oh  dear  !  "  she  said,  "  I  wish  mothers 
had  no  more  to  worry  about  than  old  tobacco  and  politics." 

She  was  thinking  of  her  two  boys,  now  grown  to  young  manhood. 
One  had  been  in  Vermont  for  three  years  and,  having  absorbed  some 
foreign  opinions,  often  wrote  home  with  a  Vermonter's  pen  and  ink. 
It  was  well  for  Mr.  Churchill's  humour  that  he  did  not  see  everything 
in  those  letters.  Mrs.  Churchill  (to  whom  they  were  always 
addressed),  after  reading  aloud  the  portions  containing  family 
intimacies,  buried  them  deep  in  her  bureau  drawer.  Her  second 
son,  at  home,  was  strongly  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  had  already 
enlisted  in  Lieutenant  Richmond's  Lincoln  volunteers,  and  might 
any  day  have  to  go  into  action.  This  was  a  second  reason  why  the 
mother  sighed. 

Come,  Philip,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  "  we  must  get  away. 
It'll  soon  be  late." 

Catherine  took  Bessie's  arm  to  walk  a  little  way  with  them. 

"  Don't  go  too  far,  Kitty,"  called  Mrs.  Cavenleigh. 

"  No,  I'll  soon  be  back,"  she  answered.    "  It's  light  yet." 

But  conversation  took  her  farther  than  she  had  intended. 
Suddenly  she  bid  the  Churchills  good-night,  turned,  and  hurried 
back.  Approaching  her  gate  she  was  surprised  to  see  a  young 
gentleman  waiting.  Her  heart  fluttered,  then  threatened  to  stop 
beating  entirely. 

"  Good-evening,  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  said  graciously,  lifting  his 
hat. 

"  Why — why — Mr.  Warwick  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I— I  hadn't  been  looking  for— that  is,  I  didn't  expect— 
anyone." 
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He  came  closer  and  her  reserve  seemed  to  vanish  before  a  piquant 
pleasure.    "  Shall  we  go  inside  the  gate  ?  "  he  asked. 

Catherine  glanced  up  and  saw  that  the  candles  were  lighted  in 
her  home.  She  knew  her  father  and  mother  had  gone  in^  but  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  her  remaining  a  few  moments — just  a  few — 
with  a  friend.  The  early  moon  was  throwing  a  bewitching  light 
across  the  garden  and  walk^  and  the  sweetness  of  the  out  of  doors  was 
irresistible.  She  would  tell  him^  after  they  talked  a  while^  that  her 
father  did  not  approve  of  their  meeting. 

"  I've  only  called — just  for  a  word  or  two^  Miss  Cavenleigh/'  he 
said.    "  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  come.    Do  you  care  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  understand^  Mr.  Warwick/'  she  answered^  hesitatingly. 

He  reflected.  What  explanation  could  he  make  that  would  be 
understood?  "  Your  father,  Miss  Cavenleigh,  is  always  so  fixed  in 
his  opinions.    I  feel  that  perhaps — well,  perhaps  I'm  unwelcome." 

She  pretended  to  look  away.  "  Shouldn't  every  gentleman  have 
opinions  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  but  we  can't  all  think  alike,  can  we  ?  " 
"  That's  not  his  fault,  Mr.  Warwick,  is  it?  " 

But  I'm  sorry  he  misjudges  me." 
"  Misjudges  you  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

They  had  reached  a  cluster  of  lilac  bushes.  Carelessly  they 
paused  there,  unconscious  of  anything  but  the  rapid  beating  of  their 
own  hearts. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  Proclamation?  "  asked  Leighton. 

Her  eyes  were  away.    "  Yes — I  know,  I  know,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  you  can  imagine  why  I  came — to-night?  " 

Her  lashes  dropped.    "  It  is  for  you  to  choose,  Mr.  Warwick." 

"  That's  why  I  had  to  come,"  he  explained.  "  I  hoped  to  see 
you — alone,  and  that  we  could  talk  about  the  future." 

Catherine  picked  lilac  leaves  and  slowly  let  each  one  drop  from 
her  slender  fingers.  "  I  haven't  had  many  thoughts — about  the 
future,"  she  answered.    "  I  don't  like  to  dwell  on  it." 

He  was  disappointed.  "  You  have  never  thought — once — about 
what  our  future  friendship  means,  Miss  Cavcnleigh  ?  You  don't  say 
that,  do  you  ?  " 

The  tone  in  his  voice  brought  back  the  past,  but  she  set  herself 
against  it.  There  must  be  no  communion  with  yesterday.  Her  will 
must  be  resolute  to  meet  the  pain  which  had  come.  "  It  has  meant 
something  to  me,  Mr.  Warwick,"  she  said,  finally.  "  It  will  always 
mean  something,  but  "    She  was  unable  to  go  on. 
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"But  that  is  all — all  you  can  say — now?"  He  held  out  his 
hand^  but  she  was  reluctant. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  great  struggle  had  come  to  which  her 
feminine  strength  was  not  equal.  She  stood  looking  down  till 
words  released  themselves.  "  You  are  not  going  to  stay  in 
Newark  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  stepped  closer.    "  Do  you  want  me  to  ?  " 

She  was  silent  again.  What  answer  could  she  give  ?  Memories 
of  the  hours  she  had  spent  with  him  came  hurrying  back.  They 
had  been  formal  meetings,  perhaps,  and  yet  there  was  always  a 
piquancy,  a  romance  she  could  not  resist.  Ever  since  she  had  danced 
with  him  on  the  night  of  her  ball  their  pathways  had  been  meeting 
in  most  unexpected  places.  Their  friendship  had  grown,  almost 
against  her  will,  and  yet  there  had  been  nothing  more.  She  had 
never  thought  seriously  of  listening  to  the  advances  of  any  young 
gentleman.  Now,  suddenly,  she  was  asked  to  make  a  decision,  to 
say  something  she  could  not  say.  The  issue  was  too  great,  it  seemed. 
It  was  like  an  avalanche  overwhelming  her.  Finally  strength 
came  and  she  replied  : 

"  You  shouldn't  ask  me  to  decide  that,  should  you?  " 

"  I  had  hoped  you — would  help  me  " 

"  How  can  I  ?  " 

"  Because  so  much  depends  " 

"  On  my  answer?  " 

His  voice  grew  still  softer.  "  Yes,  on  the  word  you  say.  Miss 
Cavenleigh — here — to-night. ' ' 

She  took  a  step  away.  "That  is  asking  too  much.  It  is  impossible."' 

"  But  you  must  know,  Miss  Cavenleigh,  that  " 

The  animosities  and  complications  of  war  came  surging  upon 
her.    "I'm  not  supposed  to  guess,  Mr.  Warwick,"  she  answered, 

what  your  choice  may  be.  I  only  know  what  I  would  do,  if  I 
were  a  young  man." 

"  You  would  try,  I  know,  to  win  the  young  woman  you  loved  ?  " 

She  drew  her  figure  to  its  full  height.  "  If  you  wish  to  know,  I 
would  fight,  Mr.  Warwick,  for  love  means  little  if  it  is  not  supported 
by  strong  principles — that  is  my  answer." 

Leighton  bowed.  His  hope  seemed  to  be  shattered  with  a  fatal 
sentence.  But  one  reply  was  left.  "  And  if  I  tell  you  that  I  may 
go  back  to  Albany  and  enlist,  like  other  young  men — will — you 
despise  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  despise  you  more  if  you  stay  here,  and  do  nothing.  A  man 
can't  face  two  ways  at  the  same  time,  can  he  ?  " 
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He  winced  and  yet  he  felt  her  frankness  was  best.  "  Then  you 
understand?  "  he  asked. 

"  YeS;  I  understand  and — I  wish  I  were  a  man — to  fight  you." 

She  started  abruptly  away^  then  paused  as  quickly  and  stood 
alone^  as  though  unable  to  leave.  A  powerful  impulse  overcame 
Leighton  as  he  gazed  upon  her  beauty  and  her  demure^  almost 
repentant  attitude^  and  stepping  closer^  he  placed  his  arm  around 
her.  For  a  moment  she  offered  no  resistance^  then  suddenly  her 
cheeks  grew  crimson  and  her  eyes  flashed^  as  she  broke  away. 

"  Forgive  me^  Miss  Cavenleigh/'  he  implored^,  regaining  his 
command.      I — I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Sir/'  she  declared^  "  you  forget  yourself.  We  are  not  engaged 
and — will  never  be  " 

He  felt  the  blood  leave  his  cheeks.    "  Never?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes — never  !  " 

"  Do  you — do  you  mean — never?  " 

"  I  mean  that  we  must  no  longer  discuss  your  future  or  mine^ 
Mr.  Warwick.    Go  back  and  be  a  republican^  if  you  wish,  for  you 

must  see  how  impossible  !  "    She  bit  her  lips  to  fortify  her 

courage.      We  must  meet  no  more." 

He  took  a  step  away.  "  And  I  suppose,  Miss  Cavenleigh,  you 
will  learn  to  hate  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

Her  cheeks  were  burning  and  her  answer  came  with  forced 
expression.  "  As  a  man,  no.  As  an  enemy  soldier — yes,  I  hate 
you  now — now  !  " 

A  hot  tear  came  to  her  cheek,  but  she  brushed  it  away  and 
started,  as  though  to  leave  him  again,  but  once  more  faltered.  The 
next  instant  she  condemned  herself  for  allowing  him  to  think  she 
cared.  Why  didn't  he  go  and  leave  her — alone — leave  her  with  the 
pain  of  some  sharp  discourtesy,  if  he  wished,  that  she  might  feel 
the  sting  of  hatred  which  she  professed  but  could  not  show  ? 

As  she  stood  there,  the  memory  of  Sidney  Richmond  came  back 
to  her  like  an  accusing  sense.  She  saw  him  again,  as  he  marched 
away,  to  give  his  life,  perhaps  for  her  and  for  others — unselfish, 
kind-hearted,  patriotic  Sidney  Richmond  !  And  she  had  placed 
a  note  in  his  hand— what  would  he  think,  if  he  saw  her  now  ?  The 
thought  stung  her,  and  yet  Mr.  Warwick  was  so  gentlemanly,  so 
gallant  in  bearing,  so  ardent  ! 

Leighton  noticed  her  woman's  weakness.  His  finest  manhood 
asserted  itself  in  her  defence. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  said.  "  Good-bye.  Our 
parting  means  more  to  me  than  words  can  tell,  but  perhaps  it  is  for 
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the  best.  It  isn't  our  fault  that  all  can't  think  alike — on  everything, 
is  it  ?    Some  time,  perhaps  "    He  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Warwick."  But  she  could  say  no  more  and, 
turning,  she  hurriedly  left  him. 

With  bent  head  Leighton  walked  slowly  back  to  Mrs.  Hodder's, 
torn  by  a  conflict  of  emotions  and  beliefs.  Her  words  were  like  a 
sentence  to  him,  and  yet  how  could  their  relations  ever  be  different  ? 
She  would  hate  him,  hate  him  for  ever,  but  he  was  helpless.  He 
must  go  on  now,  along  the  only  road  that  was  left  ! 

Catherine,  meanwhile,  impatiently  rebuked  the  moisture  that 
persisted  in  lingering  on  her  lashes.  A  feeling  of  remorse  and  shame 
came  over  her.  Why  had  she  lingered,  anyway,  when  her  father 
had  forbidden  their  meetings.^  What  would  he  say  if  he  knew? 
Furthermore,  how  could  she  write,  after  this,  to  Sidney  Richmond  ? 
She  wouldn't  write,  for  she  wasn't  any  longer  worthy  of  him  ! 
And  yet,  God  knew  her  heart  was  pure  and  undefiled  !  When  she 
could  hide  herself  in  her  room  she  would  bow  in  humility  and  ask  to 
be  made  strong  ! 

As  she  entered  the  house  her  mother  looked  up  in  surprise. 
"  Why,  Kitty,"  she  said,  "  you  must  have  gone  a  terribly  long  way. 
We  were  growing  uneasy." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  hurry  back,  mother,  for  it's  so  nice  out." 

"  But  you  look  so  tired,  my  dear  !  What's  the  matter?  Aren't 
you  well  ?  " 

The  intervention  of  Mr.  Cavenleigh  came  almost  miraculously. 
"  The  Churchills  were  rather  down  in  the  lip,  Fanny,"  he  remarked, 
casually.  "  I  suppose  Kitty  is  sharing  their  troubles  without 
knowing  it." 

"  Certainly  the  war  is  unfortunate  for  them,  Richard,"  replied 
Mrs.  Cavenleigh.  Lovely  woman,  too,  is  Delia,  but  it's  natural 
enough  for  her  to  feel  badly  when  her  relatives  are  all  across  the 
line.    And  two  sons  !    Goodness  !    No  wonder  she  is  worried." 

Catherine  almost  trembled  lest  her  own  feelings  would  give  way, 
but  she  succeeded  in  concealing  them  till  she  hfted  a  candle  and 
began  ascending  the  stair.  "  Good-night,"  she  said  to  her  parents. 
"  I'm  a  little  tired  this  evening." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  a  moment  or  two  later,  turned  to  her  husband. 
"  Richard,"  she  said  in  low  voice,  "  I  believe  Kitty  needs  a  change. 
She  doesn't  look  herself  to-night.  Hadn't  you  better  take  her  over 
to  York  on  Wednesday?    The  trip  will  do  her  good." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  say,"  he  agreed;  "  I  suppose  she  may  as  well 
go  with  me.    Tell  her,  in  the  morning,  to  get  ready." 


CHAPTER  IX 


DRAWGLARE  CASTS  HIS  NET 

The  days  immediately  following  brought  exciting  events.  Not 
only  was  Graydon  Kildare's  newspaper^  which  had  been  growing 
bolder  and  bolder^  suppressed^  but  his  little  press^  which  creaked 
and  groaned  almost  as  loudly  as  its  owner^  was  seized  in  its  inky 
corner.  Kildare  protested  with  a  profanity  as  sharp  as  his  pen,  but 
the  ears  of  the  soldiers  must  have  been  stuffed  with  clay.  They 
professed  to  hear  nothing.  That  they  were  many  kinds  of  fools, 
tyrants  and  guttersnipes,  whose  effrontery  would  be  repaid  with 
compound  interest,  did  not  worry  them  in  the  least,  though  the 
editor  offered  maledictions  without  restraint.  He  demanded 
satisfaction  too,  but  the  most  he  could  extract  as  a  promise  was  that 
so  slight  a  circumstance  as  a  change  in  the  weather  might  make 
them  swoop  down  and  gather  him  in  also,  that  his  temper  might  not 
be  damaged  for  want  of  cooling. 

And  then,  almost  before  this  succulent  news  had  been  properly 
digested,  important  papers  containing  plans  of  fortifications  and 
defences  suddenly  disappeared.  There  was  consternation,  and 
Kildare,  who,  it  was  known,  had  been  in  Fort  George  making  protest 
about  the  seizure  of  his  press,  was  suspected.  Captain  Drawglare 
named  him  as  the  thief.  For  thirty  years  the  Captain  had  been  a 
soldier  and  for  half  of  that  time  he  had  been  chasing  the  heels  of 
mischief.  Someone  with  a  traitor's  motive,  of  course,  had  those 
papers,  he  reasoned,  and  who  more  likely  than  Kildare  } 

This  conclusion  was  engrossing  the  officer's  thoughts  as  he  sat, 
booted  and  spurred,  beside  a  table  in  the  Fort.  His  brows  were  knit 
and  he  held  a  pen  which  he  frequently  dipped  in  the  ink  but  never 
used.  His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  a  tall  non- 
commissioned officer.    "  Well  ?  "  he  said  as  the  man  came  in. 

"  I  came  to  report,  sir,"  answered  Sergeant  Bodkins. 

The  Captain  looked  him  through.  "  You've  found  those  papers, 
sergeant  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  though  we  think  " 

"  Think  }  Think  the  devil.  It's  a  soldier's  business  to  act,  not 
think.    Do  as  you're  ordered,  that's  enough.    What've  you  done  ?  " 
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"  Raked  every  corner  of  the  place^  sir/'  answered  the  sergeant, 
quaking. 

"  And  found  nothing  ?  " 
"  Nothing." 

"  Searched  all  the  poHtical  prisoners  ?  " 
"  Every  one  of  'em,  sir." 

"  Kept  your  eye  always  on  that  scoundrel  Kildare  ?  " 

"  The  sergeant's  face  gave  a  momentary  twitch,  then  became  set 
as  that  of  a  statue.    "  It's  about  him  I  came  to  report." 

The  Captain  jumped.  He  hasn't  slipped  through  your 
fingers  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  though  he  may  have  got  over  the  border." 

Drawglare  struck  the  table  such  a  blow  that  the  ink-holder 
bounced.  "  Curse  you,  Bodkins,  and  your  whole  putty-headed 
guard,"  he  thundered.  "  You'll  answer  for  this  !  Fine  soldiers, 
to  let  that  long-fingered,  calculating  treason-monger  get  away." 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  strode  heavily  with  clinking  spurs  across 
the  floor.  "  That  means,"  he  added,  when  his  anger  cooled,  "  that 
by  now  the  enemy  has  our  plans  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  that  is — if  Kildare  took  them,  sir." 
Took  them  ?    Who  the  devil  else  do  you  suppose  took  them  ? 
He  stole  them,  of  course,  and  didn't  I  give  orders  that  he  should  be 
detained  and  searched  ?  "    He  was  plainly  furious. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant,  as  his  knees  trifled  with 
him. 

"  And  yet,  you  tell  me  he  is  gone  ?  Damn  such  wretched  care- 
lessness !  " 

Bodkins  stood  at  attention,  like  a  figure  of  granite.  Presently 
Drawglare  sat  down  again,  more  calmed. 

"  How  did  this  happen,  sergeant.?  "  he  inquired.  "  I  hope,  sir, 
you're  in  no  way  responsible  ?  " 

The  man  tried  to  explain.  "  We  went  to  find  him,  sir,  just  as 
soon  as  you  gave  orders,  but  he  must  have  been  in  hiding.  Late 
last  night  Corporal  Beacon  got  an  eye  on  him  and  gave  chase, 
but  " 

"  But  Beacon's  legs  were  too  short  and  his  aim  too  poor,"  inter- 
rupted Drawglare,  with  a  cynical  smile.  "  That's  it,  eh  ?  Ha,  a 
lame  excuse."    He  tossed  his  head  in  disgust. 

"  It  was  this  way,  sir,"  continued  Bodkins,  facing  his  displeasure. 
"  Corporal  Beacon  saw  Kildare  near  the  river  bank,  stealing  along 
from  place  to  place,  but  the  rascal  was  a  long  way  off,  a  very  long 
way,  sir.    The  corporal  shouted  to  him  to  stop  or  be  shot,  he  did, 
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but  the  scoundrel  paid  no  heed.  Instead  he  broke  into  a  run^ 
leaped  a  fence  and  was  gone  beyond  sight.  Beacon  fired^  but  it  was 
too  dark  for  proper  aim." 

"  Beacon  better  take  target  practice  with  some  of  Richmond's 
beardless  volunteers/'  snapped  the  Captain.  "  But  go  on.  What's 
the  remainder  ?  " 

"  Before  the  corporal  or  any  of  the  guard  could  reach  the  shore, 
or  get  a  barrel  levelled,  the  fellow  was  away,  in  a  boat.  At  least 
that's  what  we  think." 

"  And  who  left  an  empty  boat  lying  around  for  some  skulking 
boundary  jumper?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant  more  volubly,  taking 
courage  at  the  quieter  tone  of  his  superior.  "  I  don't  know.  We 
could  catch  a  glimpse,  now  and  then,  of  a  dim  object  in  the  stream. 
Then  after  we  fired  a  few  rounds,  it  disappeared.  So,  after  all, 
Kildare  is  probably  a  dead  fish." 

"  Humph  !    Not  so  dead  but  he'll  wiggle,  I'll  bet  a  crown." 

The  Captain  began  looking  through  papers  that  lay  scattered 
before  him  and  gradually  his  stern,  swarthy  features  relaxed.  He 
told  Bodkins  to  take  a  chair. 

"  I  wonder,  sergeant,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  "  if  you 
and  your  men  can  do  better  work  with  this  case  ?  " 

The  Captain  leaned  forward.  A  document  was  in  his  hand. 
"  There's  another  person  we  want  to  keep  an  eye  on,"  he  began, 
speaking  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  don't  say  he's  implicated  in  any  way. 
Nevertheless  he  has  been  here,  at  the  Fort,  within  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours.  It's  merely  a  long  shot  I'm  taking,  but — there's  no 
sentiment  in  war." 

**  Exactly,  sir." 

"  This  fellow  I  have  in  mind  intends  to  leave  sometime  to-morrow, 
for  the  other  side.  The  Colonel,  in  good  faith,  issued  him  a  passport. 
I  would  like  you  to  watch  his  movements,  but  be  cautious.  Don't 
bungle.  When  he  presents  his  credentials  at  the  boathouse,  quietly 
ask  him  to  come  up  here  and  see  me,  before  he  crosses  to  the  States. 
Be  innocent,  but  certain." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 
You  know,  I  suppose,  who  I  mean  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

*'  Thome's  pet— Leighton  Warwick." 

Bodkins  gasped  as  though  he  had  been  struck  a  severe  blow. 

"  You— you  don't  say,  sir,  that— that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  nothing,  sergeant.    Nothing,  except  this  :  we'll  take 
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no  more  chances.  Do  you  understand?  Warwick's  a  strutting 
bird  at  times^  but  he  won't  mind  satisfying  us.  Of  course  " — he 
paused  and  took  a  half-dozen  paces,  "  of  course  if  he  shows  spleen 
and  refuses,  well,  you  know  your  duty — arms  talk  !  Those  plans 
must  be  recovered  and  it's  our  business  to  find  'em." 

That  evening,  at  a  much  later  hour  than  he  had  intended, 
Leighton  bid  farewell  to  the  Hodder  household.  The  parting  was 
not  without  many  sincere  regrets  from  everyone.  Mr.  McAlan 
offered  sobering  advice. 

"  Ye  should  have  stayed  by  Robert  Thorne  and  the  law,  Wicky," 
he  said.  "  There's  no  siller,  lad,  to  be  made  soldiering,  that  ye'll 
find.    But  ye're  young,  I  suppose,  and  thirsting  for  adventure." 

Mrs.  Hodder  presented  her  blessing  and  a  small  box  filled  with 
sweets,  pastries  and  meat.  She  also  dropped  a  tear.  Miss  Wardell 
looked  out  over  her  glasses  and  sighed.  As  respectable  men  as  ever 
lived,  she  told  Leighton,  had  been  known  to  freeze  to  death  in 
armies. 

On  his  way  to  the  river's  edge,  where  a  boat  was  kept  for  the  use 
of  those  entitled  to  leave  the  country,  Leighton  shortened  his  walk 
by  taking  a  narrow  path,  winding  through  an  orchard  and  field. 
The  early  night  was  dark,  except  at  brief  intervals  when  the  moon 
appeared  from  behind  great  drifting  clouds.  At  the  shore  he  found 
Sergeant  Bodkins  and  a  guardsman  talking  to  old  Bartemus,  the 
boatman.  He  bid  them  all  a  good-evening,  put  down  his  belongings 
and  withdrew  his  passport.    Sergeant  Bodkins  stepped  forward. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Warwick,"  he  said,  taking  the  document, but 
Captain  Drawglare  would  like  to  see  you  before  you  leave." 

"  Would  like  to  see  me?  Why,  what  for?  I've  my  authority 
to  cross.  There's  nothing  to  see  him  about  that  I  know  of.  What 
does  he  want  ?  " 

"  That's  not  for  me  to  say,  sir.  Lm  only  obeying  orders,  as  a 
soldier." 

"  Well,  sergeant,  I  don't  understand  this.  It's  getting  late — 
too  late  almost  to  start  out  on  a  journey,  and  I  don't  care  to  be 
detained  by  Drawglare.  When  he  calls  a  tune  he  expects  everybody 
to  dance.  I've  never  done  that  and  I  don't  intend  to  do  it  now. 
I've  the  Colonel's  signature  to  that  paper,  which  is  good  enough  for 
everybody." 

"  Not  until  you've  stepped  up  to  the  Fort,  sir." 

The  young  man  was  deeply  incensed.  He  frowned.  The  moon 
had  disappeared  and  the  three  men  before  him  were  given  outline 
only  by  the  light  of  lanterns.    Old  Bartemus,  the  boatman,  with  his 
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long  beard  and  skin  cap,  sat  on  a  bench  and  smoked  as  though  he  had 
neither  ears  nor  eyes  as  long  as  his  tobacco  lasted. 

"  Listen,  sergeant/'  said  Leighton,  courteously,  but  with  apparent 
determination;  "I  suppose  you're  only  obeying  orders,  but  I'm 
known  to  every  person  in  Newark.  I've  a  signed  passport.  It 
entitles  me  to  leave  peaceably  and  I  want  to  do  so — now,  not  when 
Drawglare  satisfies  his  whims.  You  better  stand  aside  and  let  me 
cross,  for  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  bothering  with  that 
braggart." 

In  addition  to  his  long  dislike  for  Drawglare,  dating  back  to  their 
tilt  at  the  Black  Bear,  Leighton  was  aware  that  within  the  last  few 
days  the  Captain  had  placed  several  civilians  under  arrest  on 
political  pretexts.  He  suspected  some  such  design,  now,  against 
himself  and  decided  to  defy  it.  He  knew  the  law  and  his  personal 
rights.  Detention  would  be  equivalent  to  public  dishonour.  He 
was  free  from  even  a  suggestion  of  indiscretion,  in  either  word  or 
deed,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  be  dishonoured  nor  have  his  plans 
for  that  evening  thwarted.  However,  he  reasoned,  it  might  be  well 
to  restate  his  position  and  wishes. 

"  I  don't  intend  to  be  dragged  before  Drawglare,"  he  declared, 
taking  a  step  toward  the  boat.  "  Robert  Thorne  or  anyone  else  will 
vouch  for  me,  so  I  would  prefer,  sergeant,  if,  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
you  would  bid  me  good-night  and  take  my  compliments  to  the 
Captain." 

Bodkins,  for  the  instant,  was  embarrassed.  Force  of  duty  gave 
him  steel.  "  Come  along,  Mr.  Warwick,"  he  said,  taking  hold  of 
Leighton's  arm.  "  There's  no  use  of  us  munching  a  bone  here. 
You've  got  to  go." 

"  No  !  I've  told  you  I  wouldn't,"  he  declared,  trying  to  wrench 
himself  free. 

"  You  refuse,  sir,  do  you  ?    Well,  we'll  see  whether  " 

"  Take  your  hand  away,  please." 

But  Bodkins  was  alert.    "  Stafford,  help  me  arrest  " 

The  order  wasn't  finished.  Obeying  an  impulse,  Leighton 
sprang  upon  the  sergeant,  seized  his  musket  and  with  superior  force 
wrenched  it  away.  The  next  instant  he  turned  to  disarm  the 
guardsman,  but  a  musket  faced  him.  There  was  a  sudden  flash  and 
a  report  rang  out.  The  quarters,  however,  were  close,  and  the 
charge  only  tore  through  the  edge  of  Leighton's  coat,  leaving  him 
unharmed.  He  was  now  too  angry  to  consider  consequences.  The 
two  men  locked.  The  sergeant  rebounding,  jumped  to  the  aid  of 
his  fellow-soldier  and  a  powerful  struggle  ensued.    Leighton  in  a 
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few  moments  was  borne  to  the  ground^  but  exercising  again  his 
great  strength^  regained  his  feet  with  one  man  on  his  back  and  the 
other  entanghng  his  Hmbs.  Thus  they  fought,  first  standing,  then 
in  a  melee  on  the  ground.  Leighton  finally  shook  himself  free  from 
the  guardsman  and  was  about  to  hurl  Bodkins  to  the  earth  when  the 
private  picked  up  a  musket  and  struck  the  young  man  a  blow.  He 
fell,  momentarily  stunned.  When  he  became  conscious  again,  he 
was  in  irons  and  powerless. 

"  Ah  !  what  is  this  ?  "  said  the  sergeant,  picking  up  a  packet  and 
holding  it  to  the  lantern  light. 

"  Looks  like  official  papers,"  said  the  blustering  guardsman. 

Bodkins  examined  the  parcel  closer.  "  Ha !  he  exclaimed. 
"  The  plans.  The  plans  !  I've  found  them,"  he  shouted.  "  Here 
they  are.  Now — now  I  know  why  you  wanted  to  get  away  in  such 
a  hurry,"  he  added,  directing  the  remark  at  Warwick. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  the  prisoner,  struggling  to  his 
feet. 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  You  wanted  to  get  away  with  these 
stolen  papers  to  help  your  d — d  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  retorted  Leighton. 
"  I  did  have  a  packet  in  my  coat — picked  it  up  just  as  I  jumped  over 
the  fence,  in  Turley's  orchard,  if  that's  what  you  mean,  but  what  it 
contained  I  didn't  know  then  and  I  don't  know  now.  If  you  say  I 
stole  it,  you  lie." 

Bodkins  was  in  rough  humour.  "  Be  careful  what  you  say,"  he 
ordered,  making  a  threatening  gesture.  "  You  can  tell  that  kind 
of  stuff  to  the  Captain." 

"  I  repeat,"  declared  the  prisoner,  squaring  his  shoulders,  though 
helpless,  "  that  you  lie  if  you  say  I  know  anything  about  that  parcel, 
except  what  I  told  you.  I  found  it  and  never  even  took  the  trouble 
to  try  to  see  what  it  was." 

It's  easy  now,  my  good  fellow,  to  make  up  that  yarn,  after 
you've  been  caught  in  the  act." 

"  Sir  !  "  demanded  Warwick,  "  you'll  answer  for  this." 

But  the  soldiers  only  smiled  in  contempt,  and  Bodkins,  turning 
to  the  guardsman,  said  in  an  undertone  :  "  That  fellow's  life  now 
isn't  worth  a  dead  herring." 

Leighton's  pulse  almost  stopped,  as  the  import  of  the  whole 
situation  came  to  him.  They  were  accusing  him  of  being  a  spy — a 
skulking,  detestable  thief  !  And  if  the  papers  and  documents  were 
what  Bodkins  claimed,  the  circumstances  looked  dark  and  hopeless. 
As  the  thought  of  his  grave  misfortune  and  of  how  the  death  penalty 
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was  the  price  a  man  had  to  pay  for  such  an  ofience  in  war.  cold 
perspiration  stood  out  on  his  brow.  But  he  set  his  teeth  together 
and  resolved  to  appear  unaffected. 

Wlien  the  Fort  was  reached,  a  httle  later,  the  prisoner  was  taken 
into  the  presence  of  Captain  Drawglare.  where  the  sergeant  told  the 
stor}'  of  the  arrest  and  discovers*.  Leighton  protested  his  innocence 
and  repeated  the  finding  of  the  packet,  but  without  result. 

"  You  face  a  serious  charge,  Warwick/"'  said  the  officer.  "  We 
wiD  give  you  a  fair  opp)ortunit\'  to  prove  your  statements,  but  you 
know  what  a  crime  of  this  kind  means.  Bodkins,  take  the  prisoner 
to  a  cell  and  see  that  he  is  kept  imder  strong  guard."' 

Leighton's  face  grew  hot.  then  cold,  as  he  was  led  away  to  the 
conmion  jail,  where  so  often  as  a  clerk  he  had  seen  many  other 
prisoners  incarcerated — some  only  to  leave  it  for  ever  on  the  day  of 
their  doom.  Humihation  and  anguish  of  mind  bore  him  down  till 
gradually,  \s-ith  the  wear\-  hours  of  silent  night,  he  regained  the  spirit 
and  hope  of  youth,  with  the  image  of  Catherine  Cavenleigh  standing 
before  him  in  fancy,  like  an  idol  from  whom  came  inspiration  and 
strength. 


CHAPTER  X 


A  YOUNG  lady's  ANXIETY 

There  were  reasons  for  suspecting  that  at  times  the  current  of 
Hfe  at  Cavenleigh  House  did  not  flow  tranquilly.  How  could  it 
when  so  many  disturbances  were  thrown  into  the  stream  ? 

Dorothy  Dunsmuir,  out  of  breath  with  excitement,  had  come 
hurrying  over,  the  next  morning  after  Leighton's  arrest,  to  tell  the 
news.  The  event  was  a  terrible  surprise,  and,  of  course,  everybody 
always  talks  about  dreadful  surprises.  Catherine  had  listened  and 
shuddered,  but  successfully  concealed  her  distress.  She  even 
feigned  stolidness  to  such  an  extent  as  to  say  that  young  gentlemen 
with  a  fighting  spirit  must  expect  serious  misfortunes  at  times. 

No  sooner  had  she  been  given  this  shock  than  she  received  another, 
when  she  met  Marion  Thurston  and  Edith  Esmond  face  to  face. 
They  were  inseparable  young  ladies,  with  gracious  smiles  but 
deceitful  souls,  and  as  they  came  out  of  the  library,  arm  in  arm,  they 
saw  Catherine  and  immediately  exchanged  a  whispered  confidence. 
As  she  approached  closely,  they  overflowed  with  admiration  for 
her  and  with  veiled  references  to  political  miscreants.  It  was  so 
unfortunate,  so  regrettable  that  the  trust  and  affection  of  young 
ladies  should  be  abused  !  Catherine  listened  with  pain,  then 
smiling  formally,  passed  on,  her  heart  bitter  and  sick. 

And  then  that  same  evening,  Mrs.  Peckover — Mrs.  Will  Peckover 
of  "  The  Willows  " — with  a  rare  aptitude  for  monologue,  called  to 
borrow  a  set  of  quilting  frames.  She  was  a  distant  neighbour  who 
believed  in  making  short  cuts  across  all  social  barriers.  Oh,  how  she 
rambled  !  From  the  delicious  morsel  about  Margaret  Comerty's 
secret  engagement,  which  had  been  broken  into  and  revealed  to  the 
world  that  very  afternoon,  at  precisely  four  o'clock,  to  the  fall  of 
Mary  Tipper's  cross-eyed  baby  into  the  wash-tub,  at  exactly  a 
quarter  after  five,  she  travelled  on  with  unabated  zest  till  it  might 
have  been  doubted  whether  there  was  any  subject  under  the  sun 
left  unexhausted. 

"  My  stars  !  "  she  exclaimed,  when  reaching  the  end  of  her  journey, 
'  wasn't  it  awful  for  that  young  lawyer  stQod^nt;  of  Bob  Thome's, 
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to  kill  two  innocent  soldiers — poor  things — after  stealing  a  hull 
portmanter  of  secrets?  It  certainly  was  Proverdenshul  he  was 
caught  after  a  long  chase  and  brought  back  in  strong  irons."  She 
paused  to  get  a  well-earned  breath.  Thorne  should  ha  known 
better'n  keep  such  a  terrible  person  around.  There's  no  teUing 
who  a  body  can  trust  nowadays."  She  gathered  up  her  skirts  to  go. 
"  You  know  I've  been  going  to  buy  some  quilting  frames  for  months^ 
but  somehow  I  never  get  to  it.  I  suppose  it'll  be  all  right  if  I  keep 
these'n  till  Thursday  week  ?    Mrs.  Mullett  has  promised  to  help 

me^  but  she's  fearful  busy  getting  ready  for  the  christening  and  " 

"  Good-night/'  sighed  Catherine  wearily,  as  the  voluble  woman 
opened  the  door  with  a  promise  that  she  might  go  very  soon.  "  Good 
night.  I'm  sure  you  must  be  very,  very  busy  with  so  much  to  look 
after." 

^'  Bless  me,  yes,  Miss,"  replied  Mrs.  Peckover,  entirely  oblivious  to 
both  sigh  and  cynicism.  "  Now,  as  I  was  just  saying  to  Will  t'other 
day,  I  don't  see  how  some  women  find  time  to  run  around  and  talk 
about  other  folks.  I  know  I  can't  never  do  it,  and  I  won't  never  do 
it,  for  nobody.  Of  course  it's  good  for  all  on  us  to  get  out,  now'n 
again,  so's  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  I  don't  find  no  fault  with  that 
idear.  Well,  good-night,  Mrs.  Cavenleigh.  I'm  so  glad  you're 
looking  better.  Good-night,  Miss.  Ever  so  much  obliged  for  the 
frames.  The  next  time  I  come  over  to  borry  any  I'll  get  a  set  of  my 
own.  Good-night  to  y'all,"  and  with  a  beaming  smile,  which  told 
her  she  made  a  glorious  effect  on  people  of  quality,  she  passed  out. 

"  Oh,  goodness  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine,  exasperated.  "  My  head 
is  swimming.    That  woman  nearly  made  it  burst." 

"  Poor  soul,  she  means  well,  I  suppose,"  joined  Mrs.  Cavenleigh, 
"  but  why  doesn't  she  tie  her  tongue  up  for  a  while  with  a  boot- 
lace?" 

The  next  day  the  world  brightened  wonderfully  for  Catherine. 
A  letter  came  to  her  from  Amherstburg  and  bore  the  signature  of 
Sidney  Richmond.  It  was  full  of  dash,  spirit  and  wholesome  humour, 
and  after  making  brief  mention  of  an  expected  engagement,  it  added : 

"  We  came  here  to  meet  the  enemy,  not  to  bow  the  knee  and 
let  him  pass,  like  a  bewhiskercd  footman  before  a  powdered 
dandy.  I  may  be  absent  from  roll-call  the  day  after  the 
battle,  but  if  I  am,  old  Nicholas  Muzzle  can  be  moved  up 
another  peg  in  the  firm  of  Richmond,  Oumpitt  &  Company." 

He  had  underlined  the  words  "  &  Company,"  just  as  he  was  always 
doing  in  jest  where  anything  pertaining  to  himself  was  concerned. 
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But  it  was  at  the  close  that  Catherine  found  the  two  or  three  hnes 
that  made  her  heart  leap.  She  read  them  over  and  over  before 
tucking  the  envelope  away  secretly  in  her  bodice  : 

"  The  note  you  gave  me^  Catherine^  with  its  five  wonderful 
words^  I  proudly  cherish.  It  is  more  than  I  deserve  but  not  as 
much  as  I  crave.    You  are  ever  in  my  thoughts. 

"  Sidney." 

The  tender  joy  which  filled  her  bosom  gave  her  renewed  strength 
and  a  more  resolute  spirit.  Day  after  day  she  reflected  on  a  trouble 
which  seemed  to  be  like  an  ominous  cloud  constantly  hanging  over 
her^  and  yet  there  was  no  one,  not  even  her  mother,  in  whom  she 
felt  everything  could  be  confided,  except  Mr.  McAlan.  Her  parents 
had  admonished  her,  more  than  once,  to  be  guarded  in  her  friend- 
ships, and  now  they  might  well  rebuke  her  for  her  perversity.  The 
old  schoolmaster,  however,  despite  all  his  crustiness,  was  a  tried  and 
sympathetic  friend.  Her  mind  could  not  rest,  and  at  length  she 
decided  to  go  to  him. 

By  coaxing  and  flattery  she  succeeded  in  getting  Mose  to  fetch 
the  phaeton  when,  as  usual,  he  had  a  dozen  excuses  for  not  wanting 
to  fetch  it.  Stepping  into  the  carriage,  she  asked  him  to  drive  to  the 
schoolhouse.  Like  a  fat  man  bursting  out  of  his  buttons,  he  climbed 
to  his  seat  and  amid  puffs  drove  away  while  the  hot  afternoon  sun 
beat  down  upon  his  black  face. 

The  little  school,  when  they  arrived,  was  belching  forth  many 
sizes  of  pupils.  They  fairly  tumbled  out,  like  grain  from  a  hopper. 
Their  cheeks  were  ruddy  and  their  eyes  sparkled  with  mischief  and 
laughter.  Several  of  the  girls  curtsied  to  the  fair  caller  and  passed 
shyly  on.  Others  peeked  around  and  wondered  who  the  great  lady 
was  and  why  the  fat  man  didn't  get  down  and  stretch  his  legs. 
Among  the  boys,  Sam  Turley,  long  and  thin  as  a  bean-pole,  and  with 
an  under-sized  hat  crowning  his  head,  turned  scarlet  as  he  bowed. 
When  a  httle  way  out  of  sight  he  nudged  his  companions. 

"  Say,  fellers,"  he  confided,  "  don't  you  wisht  you  was  in  old 
Twist's  shoes  ?  "  (Twist  being  the  name  by  which  the  schoolmaster 
was  known  among  them).  "  By  jing,  I'll  be  a  teacher,  I  guess,  and 
have  beauties  call  fer  me." 

There  was  a  general  twitter  and  more  glances  backward. 
'Lor',  Sam,"  replied  Dick  Temple,  the  big-knuckled  boy,  whose 
garments  looked  as  though  they  had  contracted  till  he  couldn't  get 
out  of  them.      Lor'  sakes,  you'll  have  to  change  your  face,  then." 

The  last  to  appear  was  a  most  modest  little  Miss,  with  great 
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brown  eyes  and  curls^  who  twisted  her  hat  ribbons  into  cords  as  she 
saw  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle  gazing  at  her. 

"  Well !  and  here  is  Susie  Dalton,"  said  Catherine^  smiling  at  her. 
"  How  perfectly  sweet  you  look,  Susie.  Will  the  master  soon  be 
out,  dearie  ?  " 

"  I  doesn't  know,"  replied  the  child,  beaming  with  happiness  over 
the  kind  words,  "  but  I'll  go  right  in  and  ask,  if  you  wants  me  to," 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  turned  and  ran  back.  The 
dominie  was  coming  out  with  a  book  under  his  arm  and  a  cane  in  his 
hand.    He  fastened  the  door  and  sauntered  up  to  the  carriage. 

"  Weel,  Miss  Catherine,"  he  said,  "  and  how  are  ye?  " 

"  Very  well  indeed,  sir.  I  drove  this  way  thinking  you  might 
like  a  ride  home." 

"  Ay,  I'll  no  object,  if  yeVe  the  room." 

Turning  to  little  Susie  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  placed  her  on 
the  high  seat  with  Mose.  Her  eyes  glistened  with  amazement  and 
delight.  She  had  never  ridden  in  such  a  great  carriage  in  all  her 
life  !  Her  wonderment  would  scarcely  permit  her  to  breathe.  Mr. 
McAlan  then  got  in  beside  Catherine,  Mose  cracked  his  whip  and 
away  they  rolled  down  the  dusty  street. 

Though  she  had  carefully  considered  what  she  wanted  to  say  to 
the  schoolmaster,  Catherine  now  found  it  difficult  to  speak.  There 
was  no  one  whom  she  loved  and  trusted  more,  no  one  who  had  been 
kinder  to  her  from  the  time  she  had  been  his  favourite  pupil,  prior 
to  her  departure  for  Dame  Wyndham's  boarding  school,  yet  the 
subject  seemed  too  delicate,  too  personal  to  mention.  Finally,  her 
reluctance  was  beaten  down  and  she  told  Mr.  McAlan  that  she  had 
come  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  see  Robert  Thorne  about  Leighton 
Warwick  ?  Her  sense  of  right  and  justice  and  mercy  would  not  allow 
her  to  rest,  she  said,  until  something  was  done  to  help  the  prisoner 
in  his  terrible  trouble. 

"  He  is  languishing  there  in  jail,"  she  declared  with  emotion,  "  and 
not  a  hand  is  being  turned  to  save  him,  I  fear,  because  he  is  accused 
of  being  a  treacherous  spy.  I  don't  bcHeve  a  word  of  what's  spoken 
against  him.  If  anyone  stole  those  papers  it  was  that  villain  Kil- 
dare,  not  Leighton  Warwick.  He  may  be  a  republican,  but  he's  not 
a  coward.  I'll  never,  never  believe  such  dishonour  against  him  !  I 
know  he  is  a  gentleman,  sir,  who  has  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  to 
prove  his  innocence.    But  what  can  he  do,  if  no  one  comes  forward 

to  defend  him?    He'll  be  sentenced  "    She  trembled  at  the 

thought. 

Mr.  McAlan  had  been  sitting  with  his  head  down,  silently  listen- 
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ing.  Only  an  occasional  "  Ay  "  escaped  him.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded he  looked  up  from  under  his  heavy  brows. 

Miss  Kitty/'  he  said^  placing  his  hand  in  a  kindl}''  manner  on  her 
arm^  "  ye  didna  think  I  would  forsake  the  lad^  wi'oot  a  word?  I 
dinna  preach  his  politics^  mind  ye  that^  nor  do  I  say  that  death  is  no 
the  desert  of  a  thieving  lout,  if  that's  what  he  was,  but  I've  been  a 
schoolmaster  for  thirty  years  and  more,  and  I've  learned  to  read 
human  nature — when  it's  worth  the  reading.  I  canna  think  Wicky 
is  that  kind  of  a  mon.    I  canna  think  it." 

"  Oh  !  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir,  so  glad.  I  was  sure 
you  would  understand  me,  that  you  would  not  leave  him,  in  his 
distress,  to  be  sent  to  his  death  without  a  friendly  word,  at  least." 

"  I've  gone  to  see  the  lad.  Ay,  more  than  once,  and  he's  always 
passed  a  good  word  about  ye,  Miss  Kitty,  which  is  for  your  own  ear 
and  no  other.  He  asks  ye  to  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  mon  and 
no  a  yellow  rascal." 

Catherine  suddenly  became  more  spirited.  "  And  have  you  seen 
Mr.  Thorne,  sir?  "  she  asked  eagerly.  He  is  the  man  who  should 
try  to  save  him." 

Robert  Thorne  doesna  neglect  the  law.  Miss  Kitty.  When  I 
went  to  see  him,  what  d'ye  think?  WTiy,  his  head  was  buried  in 
statutes  and  buried  it  is  still,  for  all  I  know." 

"  Then  he  didn't  care  to  do  anything — for  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  in  his  office  so  long  ?  "  Her  voice  expressed  a  surprise  which 
Mr.  McAlan  did  not  fail  to  notice. 

"  Weel,  he  dinna  say  overmuch.  Thorne,  ye  ken,  is  a  great  mon, 
and  great  men  have  ways  o'  their  own  that  simple  bodies  like  mysel' 
canna  understand.  But  he's  no  forgetting  the  lad.  I'll  say  that, 
mind  ye." 

"  But  he  must  do  something  at  once,  sir,  or  it  may  be  too  late. 
I'll  go  myself  to  persuade  him,  if  you  think — if  you  think  it  would 
do  any  good." 

Mr.  McAlan  was  slow  in  answering.  "  That  wouldna  be  discreet, 
Miss  Kitty,"  he  said.  "  No,  leave  him  to  bite  his  nails  a  while 
longer.  I'll  say  a  word  to  him  for  ye,  but  he  wouldna  care  to  fuss 
wi'  lasses." 

You  may  be  right.  It  would  be  a  trying  thing  for  me  to  do — 
very  trying;  but  I'll  do  it,  I  don't  care  what  people  say,  rather  than 
let  a  prisoner  go  unbefriended." 

"  Weel,  let  us  trust  to  Thorne.  If  he  canna  find  a  way  oot  for 
Wicky,  then,  Miss,  the  deil's  no  longer  opening  doors  for  lawyers." 

Catherine  smiled.    What  a  blunt,  homely  man  he  was  !  Then 
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she  drew  a  deep,  satisfied  breath.  "  The  trial  is  in  a  few  days,  isn't 
it  ?  "  she  asked. 

Ay,  next  Thursday." 
There  was  a  period  of  silence,  then  she  said  :  "  You'll  forgive  me, 
Mr.  McAlan,  for  bothering  you  in  this  way,  but  I  felt  I  could  come 
to  you." 

"  God  bless  ye.  Miss  Kitty.  Ye've  done  my  heart  good.  Ye've 
spoken  like  a  body  who  respects  the  good  Book  and  the  Sabbath. 
God  bless  ye  and  make  ye  happy."  There  was  a  depth  of  emotion 
in  his  voice  which  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  her  own  soul. 

They  had  come  to  a  plain,  unpainted  frame-house,  pressing  against 
the  street.  Vines  rambled  over  the  door.  It  was  the  humble  home 
of  the  humble  Daltons. 

"  Here  you  are,  Susie,"  said  Catherine,  smiling,  "  back  once  more. 
Have  you  had  a  good  ride?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  lady.  Ever  so  good,  and  thank  you  awful  much.  I'll 
tell  my  Mamma  all  about  it." 

Mose  climbed  down  and  lifted  her  to  the  ground.  There  she  stood 
with  her  forefinger  in  her  mouth,  and  her  toes  turned  in  from 
bashfulness,  watching  the  carriage  whirl  away. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Hodder's  house  was  reached,  troopers,  talking  and 
laughing,  went  riding  by,  their  horses'  hoofs  clattering  in  diminish- 
ing rhythm. 

"Don't  they  look  splendid?"  exclaimed  Catherine,  as  Mr. 
McAlan  was  getting  out. 

"  Ay,  and  if  I  were  a  young  mon  I  would  be  wi'  them." 

"  You  mustn't  think  yourself  old,  sir.  Nonsense  !  Why,  you're 
young  yet.  Come  over  soon  and  fetch  your  harp,  for  you  know  I 
love  to  hear  you  play.    Will  you  promise  me  ?  " 

Weel,  Miss  Kitty,  I'll  think  it  over.  If  I'm  not  too  busy  wi' 
the  bairns  and  a',  at  the  school,  we'll  hae  a  tune  together." 

He  turned  and  sauntered  into  the  boarding-house  with  a  light 
spirit  because  of  her  trust.    Catherine,  too,  was  smiling  again. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  TRIAL 

Newark's  court-house,  so  far  as  its  gloomy  walls  and  solemn 
officials  would  permit,  was  astir  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Anthony  Swindler,  sallow  as  a  dried  herring,  bearded  at  the  chin 
and  coarse  at  the  knuckles,  who  combined  the  varied  offices  of 
constable,  turnkey,  crier  and  every-day  candle-lighter,  had  com- 
menced his  duties  earlier  than  usual.  He  had  brushed  that  particular 
portion  of  the  great  dark  chair  where  the  judge  was  to  sit,  but  the 
legs,  carvings  and  high  back  he  passed  by  and  left  their  dust  un- 
molested. On  the  bench  he  placed  three  quills,  a  jar  of  ink  and  a 
few  sheets  of  paper.  Then,  with  another  wisp  or  two,  he  went  over 
the  places  where  sheriff,  jury  and  barristers  always  took  up  their 
respective  positions.  From  an  ante-room  he  brought  in  a  few 
ponderous  leather-bound  volumes,  which  he  put  on  the  table,  and 
a  pitcher  or  two  of  water.    This  completed  his  work. 

"  Spick  and  span  this  time,"  he  said,  surveying  his  labours  with 
satisfaction.  "  Clean  as  a  whistle.  Never  seen  it  look  no  decenter, 
never." 

He  was  so  pleased,  in  fact,  that  he  felt  even  a  despairing  criminal 
of  the  worst  sort  could  enter  the  close-smelling  room  feeling  that 
there  was  one  bright  spot  in  this  M^orld,  whatever  his  misgivings 
might  be  about  the  next.  As  for  the  prisoner's  dock  and  the 
spectators'  benches,  there  was  no  use  bothering  with  them.  There 
was,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as  making  the  abodes  of  justice  too 
attractive  ! 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  an  old  man,  leaning  heavily  on  a 
cane,  came  toddling  in  and,  with  a  "  How'd  do,  Anthony,"  wended 
his  way  to  the  front,  where  he  seated  himself  as  one  expecting  to 
witness  a  stirring  scene  and  was  anxious  to  be  present  early.  Quite 
half  an  hour  later,  Tib,  the  fat  stable-boy,  entered  cautiously,  as 
though  he  feared  some  mysterious  giant  would  spring  out  of  the 
walls  any  minute  and  gobble  him  up.  He  picked  his  way  forward 
till  he  got  immediately  behind  the  first  spectator,  then  settling 
himself,  began  looking  around,  up  and  down,  along  the  benches  and 
under  them.    Soon  after  came  grizzly  Silas  Pinchum,  the  cobbler, 
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followed  by  the  cross-eyed  boy,  Tim  Pickett,  by  two  or  three  idlers 
from  the  wharf,  by  Martin  Petty  the  saddler,  and  shortly  by  four- 
score or  more  other  citizens,  among  whom  were  not  a  few  whose 
curiosity  always  took  them  to  the  Court  when  necessity  didn't 
oblige  them  to  stay  away.  At  length  barristers  in  their  long  black 
gowns,  obsequious  clerks  with  books  under  their  arms,  officers  in 
bright  uniforms  and  jurymen  with  set  faces  began  to  pour  in,  till 
the  whole  chamber  was  crowded  and  stifling. 

Then,  with  the  majesty  of  the  law  moulded  in  his  very  counte- 
nance. Judge  Lynton  appeared  in  wig  and  robe,  accompanied  by  a 
sheriff,  erect  and  dignified  as  a  Lord  Chamberlain.  Anthony 
Swindler  frantically  seized  his  staff. 

Order  !  "  he  demanded  loudly.    "  Sil-ence  !  " 

Having  performed  one  duty  as  crier.  Swindler  immediately  turned 
and  went  out  to  perform  two  others  as  turnkey  and  constable.  In 
as  little  time  as  it  took  the  judge  to  adjust  his  robes,  arrange  his 
papers  and  properly  stroke  his  side  whiskers,  the  sallow  official  was 
back  with  a  young  man  in  his  custody.  As  the  prisoner  was  brought 
in  there  was  a  buzz  of  whispering.  "  There  he  is,"  "  That's  War- 
wick," said  numerous  tongues. 

The  prisoner  glanced  quickly  and  anxiously  around,  and  for  a 
moment  his  face  paled  as  he  felt  the  stare  of  critical  eyes  and 
realized  again  in  what  jeopardy  strange  circumstances  had  placed 
him.  Every  seat,  every  bench,  every  board  was  familiar,  for  many 
times  before  he  had  spent  hours  in  this  same  room  as  clerk  to  Mr. 
Thorne,  during  the  trials  of  other  cases,  civil  and  criminal.  He  had 
pleased  his  own  ambition,  too,  with  dreams  of  when  he  would  be  in 
the  barrister's  circle,  wearing  the  emblems  of  the  legal  profession. 
Now  he  was  here  under  guard,  scorned  as  an  unprincipled  spy, 
facing  accusations  of  the  gravest  nature  and  relying  on  a  slender 
thread  for  his  life. 

As  the  full  import  of  his  danger  came  to  him  he  let  his  eyes  drop, 
but  only  for  an  instant,  for  Robert  Thorne,  with  his  ponderous, 
shaggy  head,  was  entering.  Drawing  a  deep  breath  Leighton 
squared  his  shoulders  and  resolved  to  command  himself.  He  tried 
to  catch  the  Lawyer's  eye,  but  not  once  did  it  turn  toward  him,  and 
yet,  he  felt,  he  had  an  able  defender,  for  he  knew  Thome's  ways. 
Then,  too,  Mr.  McAlan  was  seen,  his  strong  face  set  so  firmly  that 
his  lips  puckered.  Yes,  and  Harmon  Warwick  of  Palatine  Hill  and 
Prenton,  Leighton's  cousin,  were  there,  and  their  very  presence  was 
strength  and  courage. 

His  troubled  thoughts  were  soon  broken  by  the  reading  of  the 
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charges  against  him  of  resisting  officers  of  the  King,  and  of  taking 
military  papers  with  intent  to  aid  the  enemy.    What  had  he  to  say  ? 

"  Not  guilty,  your  Lordship,"  came  his  answer  in  clear,  ringing 
notes. 

Christopher  Dartford,  for  the  Crown,  rose  from  his  barrister's  seat, 
and  trailing  his  gown  as  he  moved  about,  opened  the  prosecution. 
It  was  unfortunate,  he  declared,  that  one  who  was  studying  for  law 
should  so  early  in  life  find  himself  its  captive.  Members  of  the 
profession  regarded  it  as  no  pleasant  duty  to  participate  in  his  trial, 
but  the  ends  of  justice  must  be  met.  In  periods  of  war  it  w^as, 
obviously,  a  first  principle  that  military  forces  and  public  authorities 
should  protect  the  State,  and  should  apprehend  every  dangerous 
person  and  punish  every  overt  act  of  those  who  were  enemies,  or 
were  suspected  of  conspiracy,  treason,  aggression. 

Concluding  his  brief  and  impartial  remarks,  Mr.  Dartford  called 
Sergeant  Thomas  Bodkins.  Had  he  arrested  the  prisoner?  Yes. 
Had  the  prisoner  resisted  ?  Yes.  Had  the  missing  plans  and  papers 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  ?  Yes. 

It  was  Yes  to  practically  all  the  questions  asked,  as  indeed  might 
be  expected.  Then  the  whole  scene  of  the  memorable  evening  in 
July  was  rebuilt,  every  detail  recalled— pieced  together,  forged  like 
a  strong  chain  till  the  spectators  in  the  crowded  court  room  sat 
rigidly  on  their  seats. 

Then  Private  Horace  Tucker,  the  guardsman  who  assisted 
Bodkins,  was  sworn  and  corroborated  all  the  sergeant  had  said. 
Slowly  more  proof  was  added  to  proof,  testimony  piled  upon  testi- 
mony, circumstance  joined  to  circumstance.  Mr.  Dartford  was  an 
able  and  gifted  barrister  ! 

Robert  Thorne,  meanwhile,  sat  biting  his  finger-nails.  His  head 
was  down  and  he  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  or  care  what  was  sworn. 
Was  he  indifferent  to  the  prisoner's  fate?  people  asked.  Would 
he  make  no  effort  whatever  to  break  down  the  witness's  evidence 
by  cross-examination  ?  What  hope  had  the  poor  prisoner,  suffering 
there  in  the  box,  when  Dartford  was  weaving  around  him  such  a 
crushing  entanglement?  Even  Mr.  McAlan  shifted  uneasily  and 
wondered  if  Thorne  would  ever  rise.  But  Thorne  didn't  rise. 
When  asked  by  Judge  Lynton  if  he  wished  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses,  he  answered  deliberately,  "  No,  your  Lordship."  Then 
spectators  gasped  and  shook  their  heads  dolefully.  They  had  no 
doubt  now  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  but  it  seemed  cruel  that  not  one 
effort  should  be  made  in  his  defence. 

"  John  Bartemus  !  " 
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The  old  boatman  stepped  forward  and  took  the  oath  with  as  much 
composure  as  though  he  were  at  the  wharf^  sitting  with  his  knees 
crossed  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.    Was  he  present  on  the  night 

of  ?    Did  he  recognize  the  prisoner?    What  words  could  he 

recall  ? 

Point  by  point  he  was  taken  along  by  Mr.  Dartford^  right  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  encounter.  What  did  he  see  and  know  of  that  ? 
Would  he  tell  his  Lordship  and  the  Court  just  what  he  saw  and  how 
and  w^hen  and  where? 

The  old  man  ran  his  hand  over  his  rough  beard.  "  Well/'  he 
answered  in  his  own  way,  "  I  don't  never  put  my  nose  where  it  ain't 
wanted,  but  since  you  ax  me  I'll  admit  there  was  a  word  and  a  blow." 

"  Did  you  see  a  packet  of  papers  fall  from  the  prisoner's  person  ?  " 

"  I  worn't  goin'  to  swear,  Mister,  just  what  they  was,  but  most  like 
they  was  papers,  mebbe." 

Here  the  prosecutor  produced  the  packet  as  a  marked  exhibit. 

Now,  remembering  your  solemn  oath,"  he  began,  "  do  you  swear 
that  the  packet  you  saw  at  that  time  resembled  in  every  way  the 
one  I  hold  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mister,  as  to  that  partic'ler  point  I  ain't  had  no  real  good 

bang-up  eyesight  since  " 

Never  mind  giving  me  a  history  of  your  eyesight,"  thundered 
the  barrister.    "  Answer  my  question — yes  or  no?  " 

A  twitter  of  laughter  escaped  several  of  the  spectators. 

"  Silence  !  "  shouted  Anthony  Swindler.      Order,  I  say  !  " 

The  boatman  stared  at  the  exhibit  for  some  moments,  then 
answered  evasively  as  usual.  He  was  a  troublesome  man,  even  for 
so  probing  a  lawyer  as  Mr.  Dartford.  "  I  don't  see  as  there's  no 
difference  much  a  tixt  'em,  Mister." 

"  That'll  do,"  snapped  Mr.  Dartford,  patience  exhausted. 

The  Bench  asked  Mr.  Thorne  if  he  wished  to  conduct  any  cross- 
examination,  but  he  answered  again,  "  No,  my  Lord." 

Listeners  started  in  surprise.  Pity  for  the  helplessness  of  the 
prisoner  began  to  take  the  place  of  suspicion  and  contempt.  No 
matter  how  guilty  Warwick  might  be,  there  should  be,  they  felt, 
some  fugitive  word  in  his  behalf.  What  was  Robert  Thorne  thmk- 
ing  about  ?  Was  he  heartlessly  neglecting  the  young  man  ?  A  score 
of  wise  onlookers  in  that  crowded  room  wished  themselves  lawyers, 
that  they  might  act. 

But  the  trial  moved  steadily  on.  Two  or  three  other  witnesses, 
called  by  the  prosecution,  testified  to  this  and  that,  supplied  a  thread 
where  one  was  needed  and  piled  more  and  more  evidence  on  a 
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structure  of  proof  already  over-fortified.  Then  Mr.  Dartford, 
announcing  that  he  had  no  more  witnesses  and  that  the  defence 
might  begin,  resumed  his  seat  with  the  satisfied  air  of  a  learned 
person  who  only  waited  for  a  conviction. 

At  last  the  spectators,  even  the  nodding  clerks  and  the  grim 
jurymen  themselves,  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  Mr.  Thorne  rose 
deliberately,  his  short,  heavy  form  with  its  hump  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  tall,  massive  figure  of  Mr.  Dartford.  Run- 
ning his  hand  through  the  mass  of  hair,  streaked  with  grey,  which 
fell  over  one  side  of  his  head,  he  called  Captain  Drawgiare.  The 
examination  was  brief.  He  was  an  officer  in  charge  of  military 
intelligence  ?  Yes.  He  had  given  orders  that  Warwick  should  be 
brought  before  him  ?  Yes. 

"  Your  object  in  detaining  the  prisoner  was  to  discover  whether  he 
had  the  stolen  packet  ?  "  asked  Thorne. 

"Yes." 

You  had  no  other  reason  for  detaining  him  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  You  knew  he  had  a  properly  signed  passport,  entitling  him  to 
leave  this  country  as  a  peaceable  civilian  ?  " 
"  Yes,  that  is  so." 

"  And  had  you  not  suspected  him  of  this  crime,  he  would  have 
been  permitted  to  go  back  to  his  native  country,  as  other  men  have 
gone  ?  " 

The  Captain  hesitated,  but  finally  said,  "  Yes." 
"  He  would  be  entitled  to  leave,  of  course,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Governor's  Proclamation  ?  " 
"  I  suppose  so — yes." 

"  So  that  you  had  no  motive  whatever,  except  to  protect  the 
State  and  apprehend  anyone  whom  you  had  reason  to  suspect  in 
connection  with  the  theft  of  important  military  papers  and  plans  ?  " 

"  That  was  all,  sir.    I  did  what  any  officer  is  expected  to  do  " 

"  I  am  not  raising  any  question  about  that.  Captain.  You  did 
your  duty.  Soldiers  who  do  their  duty  are  to  be  commended.  I 
was  merely  asking  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  if  the  prisoner  had 
not  had  this  packet  in  his  possession  you  would  have  allowed  him 
to  leave  Newark  on  the  passport  which  your  superior  officer  had 
signed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  had  good  reason  to  suspect  " 

"  That,"  answered  Mr.  Thorne,  biting  his  nails,  "  will  have  to  be 
determined  later.    We  shall  see  whether  you  had  a  reason  or  not." 
A  few  more  questions  were  asked  relative  to  the  date  on  which 
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the  packet  had  disappeared^  whether  one  named  Graydon  Kildare 
had  not  been  in  the  Fort  about  that  time,  and  whether  it  was  not  a 
fact  that  soldiers  under  Drawglare  had  fired  shots  at  Kildare  as  he 
was  running  for  escape  in  the  night?  To  all,  the  witness  was 
obliged  to  make  an  affirmative  reply. 
"  That  will  do/'  said  Mr.  Thome. 

Colonel  Brewer  was  sworn.  He  had  issued  the  passport  to  the 
prisoner  whom  he  had  long  known?  Yes.  Had  there  ever  been 
anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  accused  which  justified  suspicion  ? 
No,  not  that  he  knew.  Warwick  was  a  highly  respectable,  trust- 
worthy and  honourable  young  man  so  far  as  the  witness  was  aware. 

"  Well,  yes,"  admitted  the  officer,  "  but  of  course  the  papers  " 

"  Never  mind  that  point  just  now,  Colonel,  if  you  please.  The 
prisoner  had  a  right  to  ask  for  that  passport,  and  you,  at  the  time, 
had  no  reason  to  withhold  it  ?  " 
None  at  the  time,  no." 

Exactly,  and  any  person  with  such  a  document,  believing  him- 
self to  be  a  respectable  civilian,  an  innocent,  law-abiding  citizen, 
would  have  a  perfect  right  to  insist  that  he  be  permitted  to  return 
to  his  country  ?  " 

The  Colonel  thought  hard,  but  finally  agreed  there  was  good 
ground  for  such  an  assumption.  ^'  Although,"  he  added,  *'  the 
Captain  discovered  " 

But  j\Ir.  Thorne  was  not  interested,  just  then,  in  what  the  Captain 
had  discovered.  What  he  wanted  to  establish  was  that  the  prisoner 
was  justified  in  declining  to  go  to  the  Fort,  at  the  sergeant's  demand, 
when  he  had  the  Colonel's  passport  to  cross  the  river.  Assuming 
that  the  accused  had  found  the  packet,  purely  by  accident,  on  the 
way  from  Mrs.  Hodder's  to  the  boat,  and  that  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  as  to  what  that  packet  contained,  assuming  this  for  the 
moment,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  seriously  blamed  for  questioning 
the  right  of  some  soldier  to  come  along  and  detain  him  ?  Though 
the  Colonel  was  cautious  and  hesitating,  the  result  of  his  evidence 
was  clearly  favourable  to  the  contention  which  the  defending  lawyer 
sought  to  make.  The  questions  afterwards  put  by  Mr.  Dartford 
did  not  weaken  this  point. 

From  subsequent  witnesses  Mr.  Thorne  extracted  more  important 
facts.  He  proved  beyond  doubt  that  Graydon  Kildare  had  been  in 
llie  Fort  the  day  before  Warwick  and  had  been  left  alone  for  a  few 
minutes — one  minute,  two  minutes,  three  minutes — it  made  no 
difference.  Kildare  had  been  alone.  That  was  enough.  At  no 
time  would  any  person  swear  that  the  prisoner  had  been  alone. 
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Furthermore^  Drawgiare^  Colonel  Brewer  and  Sergeant  Bodkins  had 
all  admitted  that  Kildare  had  been  suspected  firsts  and  that  efforts 
had  been  made  to  apprehend  him.  It  was  shown,  too,  that  the 
editor  had  been  seen  running  along  the  bank  of  the  river  near  where 
the  prisoner  swore  he  had  found  the  packet. 

Mr.  McAlan  was  becoming  so  nervous  that  he  changed  his  hands 
over  on  his  cane  at  least  a  score  of  times.  Tib,  the  stable-boy, 
leaned  so  far  forward  that  his  nose  was  bumped  when  the  man  in 
front  of  him  suddenly  tilted  back.  Other  spectators  shook  their 
heads  to  emphasize  opinions  for  and  against  the  chances  of  the 
prisoner. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Thorne,  taking  another  nibble  at  his  nails, 
"  I  will  ask  that  Mrs.  Freeman  be  called — Mrs.  Abigail  Freeman." 

Into  the  box  stepped  a  woman  who  imagined  herself  blooming 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  winter.  She  defied  the  thievery  of  time  by 
covering  her  cheeks  with  rouge.  On  her  head  was  a  great  hat  with 
feathers  sweeping  in  several  directions,  like  the  arms  of  a  windmill. 
Her  dress  was  distinctly  reminiscent  in  style.  If  capricious  beauty 
had  long  since  fled,  it  failed  to  take  with  it  her  pretty  conceit  and 
vanity.  When  taking  the  oath  she  kissed  the  Holy  Writ  with  a 
loud  smack.  Several  twitters  and  chuckles  were  heard,  and  Anthony 
Swindler,  seizing  his  staff,  struck  it  down  heavily  on  the  floor. 

"  Order  !  "  he  shouted.    Even  the  judge  blinked. 

"  Mrs.  Freeman,"  began  Mr.  Thorne,  "  you  live  on  King  Street?  " 

"  Yis,  yer  honour." 

"  Kindly  pay  honour  to  the  Bench,  not  to  me,  Mrs.  Freeman. 
Now  you  have  been  a  resident  of  Newark  for  many  years  ?  " 

"  If  ye're  manin'  that  I'm  an  old  woman  " 

"  Silence  in  the  Court  !  "  thundered  the  constable,  becoming 
alarmed  lest  his  authority  would  not  be  duly  respected. 

"  No  one  would  think  of  suggesting  that,  my  dear  lady,"  replied 
the  lawyer,  after  quietness  had  been  resumed.  "  I  was  merely 
trying  to  find  out  whether  you  have  not  resided  here  long  enough  to 
be  known  as  a  woman  whose  word  is  respected." 

"  Sure,  and  all  me  neighbours  respects  me,  yer  honour." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoner?  Have  you  ever  seen 
him  before  ?  " 

The  witness  took  a  pleasant  look  at  Warwick.  "  I've  niver  met 
the  young  gintleman  before  to-day,  yer  honour.  Niver,  on  me 
word." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  one  named  Graydon  Kildare,  lately  fled  from 
here  ?  " 
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Know  him  ?  "  she  asked,  her  features  suddenly  becoming  set. 
*'  Faith  and  I  know  the  baste  too  well.  Wasn't  he  after  leaving  me, 
like  a  dirty  poltroon,  with  his  board  unpaid  for  four  weeks  and  me  a 
hard-workin'  woman  ?  " 

"  Order  !  "  demanded  the  judge  sternly,  as  more  chuckles  were 
heard. 

"  Order  !  "  echoed  Swindler,  thumping  the  floor  harder  than  ever. 

Mr.  Thorne  bit  his  nails  again,  this  time  to  suppress  a  smile. 
"  Just  answer  me  briefly,  Mrs.  Freeman — yes  or  no,"  he  continued. 
"  We'll  get  along  better.  I  was  asking  if  you  had  known  one 
Kildare.  You  did  know  him  ?  He  was  a  boarder  at  your  house, 
you  say.?  W^ill  you  tell  the  judge  and  Court  whether  you  ever  saw 
this  packet,  or  anything  like  it,  in  the  possession  of  Kildare,  while 
he  was  your  lodger." 

There  was  a  moment  of  breathless  silence  while  the  witness  looked 
at  the  exhibit.  *'  Yis,  yer  honour,"  she  answered  promptly.  "  The 
rogue  had  some  sich  thing  hid  in  his  room." 

A  hundred  or  m.ore  heads  leaned  further  forward. 

*'  How  did  you  come  to  see  them  ?  "  inquired  the  lawyer. 

"  It's  this  way,  gintlemen.  I'm  not  a  woman  as  snoops  in  other 
people's  affairs,  as  ye  know,  but  the  villain  wouldn't  settle  his 
account.  Did  he  expect  me,  a  dacent  hard-workin'  woman,  to 
kape  him  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  that  just  now,  Mrs.  Freeman.  We  may  come  to 
that  later.  Did  Kildare  show  you  these  papers,  or  how  did  you 
come  to  see  them  ?  " 

"  Faith,  an'  he  showed  me  nothing,  not  aven  dacent  treatment, 
after  all  the  good  work  I  done  for  him." 

"  But  you  say  you  saw  them  ?  " 

"  Yis.    Jane — me  kitchen  woman — and  meself  went  to  his  room, 
when  he  was  out,  to  see  if  he  had  anything  we  could  saize." 
And  you  found  these  papers  and  plans  ?  " 

"  Yer  honour  doesn't  ask  me  to  tell  a  lie  ?  I  wouldn't  do  that  for 
no  man,  not  aven  for  Patrick  Freeman,  if  he  was  out  of  purgatory, 
God  bless  him."  She  put  her  head  down  as  though  a  tear  might 
pop  out  any  moment,  then  added  :  "  An'  you'll  have  to  belave  me 
when  I  tell  ye  that  he  had  some  sich  things  as  them  concaled  under 
a  loose  board  in  the  floor." 

"  Ah  !  Concealed  under  a  board  ?  And  how  did  your  kitchen 
woman  happen  to  lift  this  loose  board  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  I  spake  the  truth,  and  Jane  Mulvaney  will  tell  ye  the 
same,  we  thought  the  scurvy  varlet  might  have  some  shillings  hid 
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away  there.  But  I  never  dreamt  I'd  have  to  come  before  yer 
honours  and  brand  meself  a  thafe,  as  ye're  makin'  me  do  now." 

She  felt  deeply  injured  to  have  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  her  house- 
hold in  this  way.  It  is  possible  she  might  have  shed  a  tear  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fear  that  the  artificial  roses  on  her  cheeks  would  be  dew- 
marked. 

Robert  Thorne  tossed  his  gown  up  and  down  behind  him.  He  was 
bringing  out  hard^  crushing  blows  and  he  knew  their  effect  perfectly 
well.  The  structure  of  supposition  erected  against  the  prisoner  was 
tottering.  A  few  minutes  more  and  it  would  tumble — shattered 
and  ruined.  Inwardly  he  was  exultant  but  outwardly  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  feeling  in  his  face.  Throughout  the  Court;  heads  were 
bending  and  whispering  was  general. 

Christopher  Dartford^  who  had  been  complacently  scratching  his 
double  chin  most  of  the  afternoon^  rose  with  some  show  of  bluster 
to  cross-examine  the  witness^  but  her  temper  was  like  adamant. 
She  kept  on  insisting  that  Kildare  was  an  unprincipled  scoundrel  to 
bring  a  packet  into  her  house  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble  and  publicity  for  her.  In  fact,  she  declared^  regardless  of 
the  Court's  efforts  to  confine  her  evidence  to  direct  answers,  that  if 
she  had  known  the  papers  were  worth  anything  she  would  have 
kept  them,  out  of  spite  against  her  lodger. 

"  Jane  Mulvaney  !  " 

A  young  woman  with  a  healthy  glow  and  a  timid  manner  stepped 
forward.  She  corroborated  what  Mrs.  Freeman  had  said.  It  was 
a  fact,  she  swore,  that  after  Kildare  had  taken  a  hurried  departure 
from  the  Freeman  house  they  had  searched  his  room  again,  but  the 
packet  and  everything  else  belonging  to  him,  except  a  useless  pair 
of  boots,  was  gone.  He  had  disappeared  on  the  night  when,  as  had 
been  shown,  the  soldiers  had  fired  shots,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that 
in  his  efforts  to  escape  he  had  dropped  the  packet  where  the  prisoner 
had  said  he  found  it. 

"  You  solemnly  swear  and  believe,"  asked  Mr.  Thorne,  "  that  the 
papers  and  plans  here  exhibited  are  the  same  as  those  you  found  in 
Kildare's  room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  look  exactly  the  same." 

"  Do  you  further  swear  and  believe  that  Kildare  took  the  packet 
from  the  Freeman  house  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 
"  That  will  do  " 

When,  finally,  the  evidence  was  all  in,  the  tenseness  of  the  scene 
momentarily  relaxed.    Nothing  could  be  added  or  subtracted.  It 
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only  remained  for  the  barristers  and  the  judge  to  address  the  jury. 
The  prisoner's  face  declared  the  anxiety  which  was  tearing  at  his 
heart.    What  would  his  fate  be,  freedom  or  death  ? 

Mr.  Dartford's  remarks  were  brief.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
place  the  facts  clearly  and  convincingly  before  the  Court.  He 
emphasized  to  the  jurors  that  safety  and  security  of  the  country 
must  be  preserved  at  all  cost.  Those  who  jeopardized  either  must 
be  regarded  as  enemies.  The  law  provided  fitting  penalties.  It 
was  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  administer  the  law  and  inflict 
its  punishments. 

At  first  Mr.  Thorne  spoke  calmly,  but  as  he  continued  his  whole 
person  became  quickly  and  zealously  animated.  His  figure  was 
short  and  humped,  it  was  true,  but  what  nature  had  withheld  from 
his  body  it  had,  in  good  grace,  added  to  his  head.  Now  he  pleaded 
with  emotion,  then  with  passionate  eloquence.  All  the  faculties 
of  his  quick  and  powerful  mind  expressed  themselves  in  terms  that 
seemed  to  sweep  everything  away  except  the  favourable  effects  he 
wished  to  remain.  The  diligence  of  the  military?  Ah,  what  a 
virtue  it  was,  what  confidence  it  inspired,  what  tribute  it  should 
receive  !  And  government,  strength,  authority }  How  they  had 
been  raised  through  generations,  like  imposing  edifices,  with  justice 
and  right  as  their  chief  pillars  !  Never  should  those  pillars  be 
broken  or  defaced.  They  stood  on  the  durable  foundations  of  time. 
Humanity  had  erected  them  as  emblems  of  its  highest  intelligence, 
its  purest  honour.  The  jury  before  him  were  arbiters  of  a  young 
man's  fate.  Upon  them  rested  grave  responsibility.  Not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  had  been  offered  to  convict  the  prisoner.  Not  one 
stain  had  been  found  upon  his  character.  Circumstances  had 
contrived  to  involve  him  (though  unsuccessfully)  in  a  crime  which 
another  man  had  committed.  Leighton  Warwick  should  be  allowed 
to  walk  out,  a  free,  untarnished  man.  Let  the  future  deal  with 
him  as  it  would,  but  as  for  the  present,  the  exalted  sense  of  right  and 
justice  should  prevail. 

After  he  had  finished,  Judge  Lynton  gave  his  charge  and  the  jurors 
filed  out,  leaving  the  Court  heavy  with  that  terrible  silence  which 
precedes  a  verdict  determining  the  fate  of  a  human  soul.  The 
prisoner  adjusted  a  faded  cravat  around  his  neck,  but  otherwise  sat 
silent  and  pensive.  He  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  staring  crowd  would 
crush  him. 

"  Order  !  Sil-ence  !  "  thundered  Swindler. 

The  throng  of  faces  quickly  turned  to  see  the  twelve  chosen  men 
returning.    Warwick  took  a  deep  breath  and  set  his  teeth,  prepared 
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to  meet  the  worst  without  flinching,  though  his  heart  was  beating 
madly  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  liberated. 

"  Your  Lordship/'  said  the  foreman,  while  a  terrible  hush  fell  over 
the  chamber,  "  after  deliberating  seriously  and  weighing  every  point 
in  the  evidence,  we  find  the  prisoner — not  guilty  !  " 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause,  even  from  the  very  throats  which 
that  morning  would  have  condemned  the  prisoner  to  a  firing  squad. 

"  Order  !  I  say,"  shouted  Swindler  again  and  again,  but  his  voice 
was  impotent.  Leighton  Warwick  was  stepping  forth  a  free  man 
and  no  orders  from  a  sallow  constable  could  restrain  the  flow  of 
feeling.  Once  more  the  world  was  open  to  him — a  world  of  gratitude, 
of  dehght,  of  ambition,  of  sunshine  and — of  shadow  ! 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  OF  AUGUST 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August^  Newark  panted  for  breath  and 
dozed  at  intervals  in  broad  dayhght.  It  fanned  itself,  drank  cool 
liquids,  laid  down  under  trees,  unbuttoned  itself  at  the  throat  and 
loosened  itself  at  the  waist,  but  without  comfort.  It  was  too  hot 
to  work  or  to  eat.  The  only  relief  was  to  fall  asleep.  So  everybody 
who  could,  slumbered.  In  fact  there  was  grave  danger  of  the  whole 
place  dropping  off  and  never  waking  again.  A  memorable  incident 
alone  interfered  and  brought  the  entire  community  to  its  feet. 

Mose  was  among  the  first  to  be  aroused.  He  had  been  working 
in  the  field  and,  having  grown  weary  as  usual,  had  pulled  himself 
under  a  spreading  thorn.  Only  his  knees  and  feet  were  allowed  to 
stick  out.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  for  a  while 
nothing  disturbed  his  repose,  not  even  the  impudent  flies  which  ran 
up  and  down  his  shining  face,  exploring  every  feature.  He  might 
have  stayed  there  till  sundown  had  there  not  been  a  link  to  be 
welded  in  the  chain  of  history,  and  unexpectedly  he  received  a  call 
to  be  present.  Suddenly  he  wakened  with  a  start.  Lawd  bless 
ma  soul  !  "  he  exclaimed,  sitting  bolt  upright.  What  am  dat 
sound  ?  " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  as  though  judgment  day  had  come,  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  looked  around.  Music  !  Band  music — away  in  the 
distance,  stirring,  appealing,  military  music,  the  kind  that  always 
set  his  blood  tingling.  There  must  be  soldiers  marching.  He  could 
hear  crowds  cheering  as  the  musicians  swung  along. 

"  Lawdy  !  "  he  cried,  and  hurried  through  a  gate.  Reaching 
Cavenleigh  House  he  thrust  his  head  through  the  kitchen  door. 
"  Oh,  Nancy  !  "  he  called,  "  hab  yo'  heard  dat  meloduous  music  ?  " 

The  old  negress  was  sitting  with  a  dish  of  harvest  apples  on  her 
lap.  "Meloduous  music?"  she  asked,  indifferently.  "Say, 
Mose,  do  yo'  'spose  Ah  thinks  dat  big  voice  ob  yo's  am  meloduous  ?  " 

"  Yo'  might  cben  say  dat,  Nancy,  if  yo'  cared  to  be  compl'mentVy. 
But  Ah  didn't  jes'  hab  dat  in  ma  mind.  No,  Ah's  mo'  concerned 
with  dem  grand  sounds.  Listen  !  Don'  yo'  heah  dem  fillin'  de 
air?" 
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Nancy  took  an  unusually  large  slice  out  of  an  apple.  Meloduous 
music?  "  she  said  with  contempt.  Well^  'sposin'  it  is?  'Tain't 
gvvine  to  help  me  none.  'Tain't  gwine  to  git  dis  yer  parin'  done  no 
sooner.  Ah'  heahs  nothin'  around  dis  yer  place  but  work^  work, 
work — mo'nin',  noon  and  night.    Dat's  all  de  music  Ah  heahs." 

Well,  Ah's  not  'sperienced  in  (Jem  pussonal  affai's,  but  Ah's 
right  heah  to  tell  yo'  dat  deh  sho'  am  a  mighty  jubilee  goin'  on 
ovah  yondah."    He  pointed  to  the  south. 

Nancy  lost  her  patience.  "  Jubilee  ?  "  she  declared.  "  Hab  yo' 
been  clean  sun-stroked?  " 

"  Ah  tell  yo',  Nancy,  it  am  a  jubilee.  Jes'  as  sho'  as  yo'  am  born, 
an'  it's  gwine  to  be  right  up  heah,  mos'  any  minute,  too.  Ah  feels 
it  gettin'  into  both  ma'  sanctimonyous  feet,  and  when  music  gets 
into  ma  feet,  Nancy,  well,  yo'  knows  Ah's  neber  jes'  cuttain  what 
deh's  mos'  likely  to  do."  He  began  stepping  a  plantation 
dance. 

Nancy  turned,  with  her  great  eyes  bulging  from  their  sockets. 
Then  she  rose  so  quickly  she  upset  her  dish.  Apples  and  peelings 
went  flying  over  the  floor.  For  an  instant  she  stood  silent  and  then 
put  her  hands  on  her  wide  hips. 

"  Mose  Baltimo',"  she  thundered,  "  yo'  am  de  mos'  exasp'ratin' 
pusson  Ah's  eber  knowed."  She  paused  and  glared  fiercely  at  him. 
"  What  yo'  come  'round  heah  fo',  talkin'  and  exclamationin'  'bout 
jubilees?  Do  you  think  all  Ah's  got  to  do  is  jest  to  hsten  to  yo' 
tomfoolery?    Am  yo'  gone  plum  crazy  ?  " 

Mose  sobered  quickly.  He  well  knew  how  angry  she  could  become 
when  interrupted  in  her  kitchen  work.  "  Why,  Ah's  only  info'min' 
yo' — only  jes  info'min'  yo'  " 

"  Get  'way  from  heah,  man.  Gwan  back  to  de  co'n-field,  yo' 
lazy,  good-fo'-nothin  hip'potamus  !  " 

With  some  difficulty  she  gathered  up  the  apples.  Resuming  her 
chair  she  savagely  began  gouging  out  their  eyes.  Mose  stared  at 
her,  with  pent  fury,  then  abruptly  turned  on  his  heel. 

"  Hip'potamus  !  "  he  said,  exploding  at  last.  Yo'  dare  to  call 
me  a  hip'potamus?  Yo'  sco'nful,  ignomacious,  condescended 
woman  !  "  All  the  way  to  the  public  road  he  grumbled  and 
spluttered  like  a  volcano.  "  Hip'potamus,"  he  kept  repeating. 
"  Think  ob  dat  insult  !  Ah's  a  fool,  nothin'  mo',  botherin'  with 
such  common  trash.  Hip'potamus — me — Mose  Baltimo' — de  mos' 
impo'tant  colo'ed  gen'leman  in  dis  yer  town." 

Hardly  had  he  gone  when  Nancy's  kind  heart  repented  and  she 
rushed  out  to  overtake  him.    A  large  straw  hat  settled  down  over  a 
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tight  knot  of  fuzzy  grey  hair  at  he  back  of  her  head.  "  Mose  !  " 
she  called,  "  Ah's  changed  ma  mind  'bout  dat  jubilee  " 

She  suddenly  caught  her  breath,  for  there  on  the  lawn  stood 
Catherine,  shielding  her  eyes  with  a  fan. 

"  Why,  Nancy,  what's  going  on  over  by  the  Fort  ?  "  asked  the 
young  lady.  "  I  hear  a  band  and  I  saw  Mose  hurrying  down  to 
the  road  a  minute  ago.    There's  some  excitement." 

"  Deh  sho'  am  a  soldier  band.  Mis'  Kitty,  an'  it's  comin'  dis  way, 
too,  as  sho'  as  can  be." 

Catherine  listened.  "  You're  right,  Nancy.  There's  something 
unusual  going  on.    What's  happening,  do  you  suppose.^  " 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken  when  she  saw  a  captain  of  regulars 
riding  past.    She  waved  her  kerchief  at  him. 

"  My  dear  girl  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  who  was  standing 
on  the  verandah,  "  you  shouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that.  Don't  you 
know  it's  quite  improper?    I'm  surprised." 

"  Yes,  but  Mother,  I  want  to  find  out  "    Without  finishing 

she  ran  to  the  gate.  "  Tell  me,"  she  called  to  the  officer,  "  what's 
the  band  out  for,  do  you  know  ?  "  . 

The  General,"  answered  the  rider,  without  halting.  "  He's 
back  from  Amherstburg  and  they're  giving  him  a  welcome.  Better 
hurry." 

She  waved  to  Mose,  who  was  far  down  the  highway,  and  he 
reluctantly  came  back.  "  Hitch  up  the  horse  at  once,  will  you  ?  " 
she  said,  "  and  we'll  all  ride  over.  You'll  have  to  be  quick — ever 
so  quick  !  " 

And  he  was  quick,  for  he  was  more  than  eager  to  get  to  the  scene. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  rolling  along  with  the  phaeton.  Beads  of 
perspiration  were  standing  out  on  his  black  face.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh, 
attired  in  a  simple  lavender  dress,  stepped  in,  and  Catherine,  in 
snowy  white  costume  and  fluffy  pink  hat,  drooping  at  the  sides, 
followed.  Nancy  in  her  best  calico  climbed  up  on  the  seat  with 
Mose,  and  away  they  all  went. 

Coming  down  the  river  road  was  a  long  line  of  soldiers,  with 
banners  and  pennants  floating  gaily  in  the  vagrant  breezes.  The 
music  of  bugles  and  drums  filled  the  air.  As  men  swung  along  in 
regular  step  their  arms  glistened  in  the  sunlight,  and  their  plumes 
fluttered  proudly.  Seasoned  infantrymen,  troopers  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  perspiring  volunteers,  heavy-wheeled  wagons  and  lathering 
horses,  all  moved  methodically  forward.  Heading  the  cavalcade, 
in  a  brilliant  uniform  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and  erect  in  his  saddle, 
rode  the  General. 
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"  That's  Brock/'  whispered  the  spectators.  "  Looks  handsome, 
doesn't  he  ?  " 

The  httle  army  passed  the  Battery,  swung  north  to  the  Commons 
and  drew  up  in  regular  formation.  Already  a  crowd  had  gathered, 
as  if  by  magic,  from  nowhere  in  particular  and  without  concern  as 
to  whether  it  ever  found  its  way  back  again.  Bearded  and  red-faced 
men  were  there,  puffing  and  panting ;  curious  women  with  children 
pulling  at  their  skirts ;  strong  boys  and  youths  edging  their  way  to 
the  front,  and  old  toddlers  with  canes,  all  were  pushing  and  jostling 
and  joining  in  the  volumes  of  cheers  that  greeted  the  armed  host. 

"  My  soul  1  what  an  ill-mannered  mob,"  protested  Miss  Faith 
Wardell,  with  disdainful  nose.  She  was  being  crushed  as  thin  as  a 
sandwich,  but  no  one  heard  her.  Every  person  was  busy  getting  a 
better  position  or  holding  to  the  one  he  had.  Even  Nicholas  Muzzle 
was  there,  his  cravat  knot  twisted  half-way  around  to  one  side  of 
his  neck.  Silas  Pinchum,  the  cobbler  was  squeezing  in  between 
two  short  ladies  who  expanded  rapidly  from  the  waist-line.  They 
were  listening  to  Mrs.  Will  Peckover — red  in  the  face  as  a  strawberry, 
and  talking  volubly  as  usual.  Tib,  the  stable-boy,  was  present 
too,  devouring  apples  with  appalling  rapidity,  and  not  far  away  was 
Tottenby  himself  in  shirt-sleeves.  Mr.  McAlan,  his  red  hair  tangled 
more  than  ordinarily,  stood  near  by.  The  Cavenleighs  were  among 
the  last  to  come. 

Gracious  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine  eagerly,  "  I  was  sure  we  would 
be  too  late." 

Quite  in  time,  my  dear,"  answered  her  mother  with  dignity. 
"  Quite  in  time." 

They  were  not  a  bit  too  early,  however.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
Newark  had  already  arrived — arrived  almost  before  it  was  aware 
of  having  started.  A  victorious  army  was  returning.  Somebody 
had  said  so,  and  on  such  occasions  what  somebody  says  everybody 
hears.  Heroes  would  be  in  that  army — it  would  be  full  of  them,  and 
who  wouldn't  rush  to  see  an  army  of  heroes  ?  How,  when  and  where 
they  became  heroes  few  knew  as  yet,  and  fewer  still  bothered  to 
inquire.  Sufficient  that  sun-burned  veterans  had  come  back,  and 
had  brought  prisoners  with  them.  Prisoners  !  What  a  useful 
purpose  they  serve  !  They  are  lions  in  a  cage,  to  be  stared  at,  to 
hear  everything  that  proud  men  do  not  like  to  hear  about  them- 
selves. Human  curiosities  they  are,  and  curiosities  must  expect  to 
hear  unpleasant  things  from  the  curious. 

For  everyone  else  it  was  a  glorious  event.  Glorious  for  the 
victors ;  glorious  for  the  mothers  and  wives ;  glorious  for  blushing 
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young  ladies  who  bloomed  most  beautifully  in  the  presence  of 
victorious  warriors ;  glorious  for  the  babies  who  were  kissed  by  the 
great,  and  glorious  for  emotional  matrons  whose  privilege  it  was 
and  is,  on  such  occasions,  to  shed  copious  tears  of  joy  ! 

"  Hurrah  for  the  General  ! '  shouted  someone. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  country  !  "  yelled  another. 

It  was  hurrah  for  everybody  and  everything.  Hurrah  !  Hur-rah  ! 
Hur-rah  !  " 

Catherine  standing  there  looked  radiantly  happy.  In  her  cheeks 
was  a  delicate  flush  of  eagerness  and  animation,  glowing  through 
her  soft  skin  of  pure,  creamy  tint,  and  dominating  her  charm. 
Quickly  she  scanned  the  troops.  Her  eyes  lingered  but  a  moment 
on  the  General,  finely  poised  and  commanding  on  his  superb  mount 
with  its  polished  coat,  arched  neck  and  noble  head;  then,  for  an 
instant,  on  his  erect  aides,  as  they  rode  hither  and  thither  with 
orders ;  a  glance  down  through  the  lines  of  browned,  strong- visaged 
men,  and  then — a  sigh,  a  startled  breath  ! 

"  Why,  mother  !  "  she  whispered,  "  Sidney — isn't  here  !  " 

The  features  of  youth  are  unrestrained  orators  of  the  soul,  voicing 
emotion  as  emotion  wills.  Joys,  passions,  fears  and  disappoint- 
ments speak  a  language  that  needs  no  interpreter.  Catherine 
paled.  The  brilliancy  left  her  eyes.  She  was  like  a  flower  suddenly 
l)lighted,  and  unconsciously  she  sought  her  mother's  arm.  The 
man  whom  she  yearned  to  see,  whose  absence  had  left  her  lonely 
and  about  whose  valour  she  dreamed — he  had  not  come  back  ! 
Had  he  fallen  ?  God  !  that  could  not  be  !  A  shudder  ran  through 
her  and  she  closed  her  eyes  to  the  thought.  But  the  next  moment 
the  clear  blast  of  bugles,  ringing  through  the  bright  August  air,  and 
sounding  a  note  of  life  and  triumph,  roused  her  and  she  looked  up. 
The  scene  was  tense  with  motion.  The  rhythmical  tread  of  many 
feet,  the  clinking  of  spurs,  the  rattle  of  swords,  the  panoply  of 
arms — all  were  vital,  inspiring  1 

"  He  must  be  here  somewhere,"  she  pleaded. 

As  the  lines  swung  round,  a  company  which  had  been  partly 
obscured  came  into  sight.  In  its  ranks  was  a  young  man  of  firm 
mould,  erect  figure  and  buoyant  step.  His  skin  was  tanned  and 
glowing  with  health  and  the  strong  lines  of  his  face  gave  him 
distinction. 

"  Look  !  There's  Sidney.  He's  coming  toward  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Cavenlcigh.    "  How  strange  we  didn't  notice  him  before." 

"  Oh  !  He  is  here,"  exclaimed  Catherine,  delighted;  "  I  wonder 
— oh,  I  wonder  if  he  will  see  us  ?  " 
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As  the  company  marched  past  he  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of 
her  smile.  A  few  minutes  later^  free  from  duty^  he  hurried  back. 
Like  a  discreet  mother,  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  soon  left  opportunity  to 
her  daughter. 

"  I  thought  you  weren't  going  to  look  at  us/'  observed  Catherine, 
modestly. 

"  Now,  Kitty,  you  don't  mean  that  ?  "  answered  Sidney,  with 
simple  gallantry.  "  I  was  the  disappointed  one.  I  thought  you 
hadn't  come." 

"  We  were  almost  too  late.  We  just  happened  to  hear  music 
in  the  distance  or  none  of  us  would  have  known  anything 
about  " 

Three  ladies  came  up  at  that  instant — Sidney's  mother,  beaming 
with  maternal  pride  and  happiness  over  the  safe  return  of  her  son, 
and  with  her  a  stylish  mother  and  daughter. 

Sidney,  you  remember  our  old  friends  in  Montreal — Mrs. 
Bourdette  and  Miss  Pauline  ?  They're  on  their  way  to  relatives  in 
St.  Catharine's  and  stopped  over  a  few  days  to  visit  us." 

Five  years  before  the  Richmonds  had  been  visitors  at  the 
Bourdette  home.  Sidney  had  teased  Miss  Pauline  a  good  deal 
then  because  she  found  it  difficult  to  properly  pronounce  many 
English  words.  Now  she  was  grown  to  a  petite  and  pretty  young 
lady  of  seventeen,  who  spoke  with  comparative  ease  and  fluency, 
though  retaining  the  charm  and  accent  of  her  French  tongue. 

"  I  suppose  you  hardly  know  Sidney  now,  Pauline  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Richmond,  after  introductions  were  over.  "  It's  a  long  time,  indeed, 
since  you've  seen  one  another,  isn't  it?  " 

"  We  don't  forget  as  easily  as  that,  do  we.  Miss  Bourdette  ?  " 
laughed  Sidney,  in  his  free,  engaging  way. 

"  Ah,  no,"  replied  the  young  lady,  delightfully  naive,  "  but  you 
are  a  soldaire  now — Mistair  Richmond.  You  look  so  diffairent. 
and  soldaires,  they  are  so — so  handsome." 

Catherine  frowned.  Unaware  of  the  intimate  acquaintance  which 
had  existed  between  them  in  the  past,  she  regarded  the  remark  as 
much  too  familiar.  For  an  instant  she  studied  Miss  Pauline 
critically,  then  turned  her  head  away  in  mild  disdain.  Nor  did  she 
grow  any  the  less  feminine  in  the  few  minutes  that  followed.  Indeed 
she  was  secretly  delighted  when  Sidney  said  a  little  later  : 

"  I  hope.  Miss  Bourdette,  you'll  excuse  me  for  a  while.  I  have  to 
go  to  the  Fort.    I'll  be  home  later." 

When  he  turned  to  her  again,  Catherine  smiled  once  more.  "I'll 
be  over  soon,  Kitty,"  he  said.    "  Good-bye  till  I  see  you,"  and  she 
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watched  him  proudly  till  he  was  out  of  sight_,  but  in  her  heart  she 
harboured  a  dislike  for  Miss  Bourdette. 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  when  a  gust  of  wind  swept  over  the  fields 
whirling  dust  and  leaves  everywhere.  The  ladies  looked  up  and 
were  startled  to  see  that  a  dense  blackness  had  gathered  in  the 
skies.  The  next  instant  a  peal  of  thunder  reverberated  through  the 
heavens. 

"  Goodness  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cavenleigh^  "  there's  going  to  be 
a  fearful  thunder-storm.  Catherine,  we  must  hurry  home  this 
minute." 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  lightning  flashed,  seeming  to  split  the  sky, 
and  a  wicked  gale  dashed  rain  on  their  cheeks. 

"  Come  !  "  called  Mrs.  Richmond  in  consternation  to  her  guests. 
"  Hurry  !  We'll  join  Henry  at  once.  My,  my  !  we're  going  to  be 
caught  in  a  downpour." 

The  crowds  scattered  in  every  direction,  but  before  they  could 
find  shelter  the  storm  broke  in  fury,  driving  sheets  of  water  against 
the  earth  and  bending  fields  of  corn  and  bushes  before  its  madness. 
The  elements  were  spending  their  pent-up  forces. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


A  FASCINATING  GUEST 

A  LARGE^  irregular  house^  vine-clad  and  bush-swept^  was  the 
home  of  the  Richmonds.  It  stood  on  a  brow  overlooking  the  river, 
and  contented  itself  with  watching  vessels  come  and  go  instead  of 
gossiping  with  its  neighbours.  They  peeked  at  it,  of  course,  now 
and  then,  through  the  high  row  of  trees  that  kept  it  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  They  called  it  hopelessly  old-fashioned  and 
unsociable,  but  it  only  smiled  tolerantly  and  settled  back  still  more 
into  the  simple  peacefulness  of  its  surroundings. 

On  the  day  following  his  return,  Sidney  went  out  with  natural 
eagerness  to  look  around  the  premises.  It  was  not  long  since  he  had 
gone  away,  but  so  much  had  been  crowded  into  his  life  that  a  few 
weeks  seemed  to  have  lengthened  into  years. 

He  strolled  about,  expecting  to  see  many  changes,  yet  there  were 
none.  The  weathered,  rustic  chair  under  the  grape  trestle,  the 
luxuriant  rows  of  hollyhocks,  the  old  windlass  and  bucket  over  the 
well — everything,  of  course,  was  the  same.  He  started  down  the 
path  and  his  pet,  a  great  St.  Bernard,  saw  him.  It  leaped  fron.  its 
kennel  and  ran  barking  and  wagging  its  tail  in  delight.  He  stooped 
and  petted  it  affectionately. 

"  Well,  well.  Major,"  he  said,  buoyantly.  "  How  are  you,  old 
fellow  ?    Glad  to  see  me,  eh  ?  " 

Who,  when  revisiting  endeared  scenes  of  childhood,  has  not 
experienced  joyous  emotions  and  sought  words  to  express  them,  and 
when  there  were  no  words  has  whistled  a  merry  tune  ?  Sidney  was 
happy,  but  mere  speech  was  insufficient.  "  Come  on.  Major,"  he 
called,  after  a  while.  "  Perhaps  we  can  find  some  ripe  apples,"  and 
from  the  end  of  the  garden  they  started  away  through  the  fresh, 
exhilarating  air.  Soon  a  rollicking  tune  Sidney  had  picked  up 
around  camp-fires  came  to  him  and  he  began  singing  : 

"  Give  me  a  life  of  happiness, 

Pledge  me  to  laughter  and  song. 
Let  every  day  in  December  or  Ma}', 
Go  ringing  and  swinging  along. 
172 
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What  is  the  use  of  worrying  ? 

To-morrow  we  never  may  see, 
Then  let  us  have  cheer,  my  good  fellows  while  here. 

So  lift  up  a  full  cup  with  me. 

Chorus  : 

Then  let  us  have  cheer,  my  good  fellows  while  here, 
So  lift  up  a  full  cup,  oh  hold  high  a  deep  cup. 
And  pledge  now  a  true  cup  with  me." 

He  paused,  while  leaning  over  to  open  a  gate  in  the  low  picket 
fence. 

"  Ah  !  that  was  splendeed,  Mistair  Richmond/'  called  a  feminine 
voice,  arousing  him. 

He  turned  quickly,  surprised.  "  Oh  !  Miss  Bourdette,"  he 
rephed,  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  near." 

Coming  toward  him  was  a  lissome,  vivacious  young  lady,  tripping 
along  with  gay,  elusive  manner,  Hke  a  butterfly  which  flits  on  glitter- 
ing wing.  "  How  lovely  of  you,''  she  laughed,  "  to  make  zee  jolly 
song." 

Sidney  received  the  words  carelessly.  Just  a  snatch  of  an  army 
air,"  he  answered,  smiling.    "  Soldiers  like  that  sort  of  chorus." 

More  zan  zee  soldair  like  zee  gay  song,  Mistair  Richmond.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  "    A  twitter  of  mirth  escaped  her. 

Yes,  I  suppose.  Are  you  coming  out  to  enjoy  the  fine  morning  ?" 

She  pretended  not  to  hear.  Will  you  not  sing  somet'ing  more — 
for  me  ?  "  she  asked  invitingly. 

"  Ha,  I  don't  know  anything — anything  worth  while." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  her  big  black  eyes.  "  You  won't  do  dat — 
for  me  ?  " 

He  smiled  again  with  teasing  reserve.  "  There's  nothing  I  can 
sins." 

An  accusing  forefinger  went  up.  Dat,"  she  replied  coquettishly, 
"  ces  what  you  call  in  Engleesh — let  me  t'ink — it  ees  what  you  call 
zee  big  lie." 

He  burst  into  laughter.  You've  nailed  me,"  he  said.  "  Come 
along  and  I'll  hum  a  jingle,  if  you  wish,"  and  together  they 
proceeded  to  the  orchard. 

She  was  an  animated,  bewitching  creature  whom  no  young  man 
could  have  looked  upon  with  indifference.  Just  a  minute  before 
Sidney  had  been  thinking  of  Catherine.  On  the  previous  evening  he 
had  decided  a  half-dozen  times  to  start  away  for  Cavcnleigh  House, 
but  on  every  occasion  something  detained  him  till  the  liour  had 
grown  too  late.    He  now  felt  impatient  to  carry  out  his  wish,  but 
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Miss  Pauline  had  come  out  for  a  few  moments^  and  he  would  wait  a 
while.  As  soon  as  he  had  strolled  around  for  a  little  with  her  he 
would  jump  on  his  horse  and  ride  over. 

Miss  Bourdette^  however^  was  not  in  a  hurry.  In  addition  to  her 
sparkling  eyes  and  attractive  figure^  she  was  always  challenging  in 
speech  and  manner.  She  had  a  most  fascinating  way  of  asking 
questions — particularly  about  armies^  and  how  long  it  took  young 
officers  to  become  generals ;  and  Sidney^  unconsciously,  drifted  with 
the  conversation  till  the  whole  forenoon  was  gone.  "  Oh,  well/'  he 
said  to  himself,  when  the  mid-day  meal  was  announced,  "  I'll  go  this 
afternoon,  as  soon  as  I  come  back  from  the  warehouse." 

On  his  way  to  the  offices  of  Richmond,  Crumpitt  &  Company, 
time  again  slipped  away  much  faster  than  he  thought.  Nearly 
every  person  he  met  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  then 
when  he  reached  his  father's  place  of  business  he  was  seriously  dis- 
appointed to  learn  that  the  firm  had  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  employees.  He  observed,  also,  that  his  father  wore  a 
worried  look,  and  that  Matthew  Crumpitt  was  for  ever  stroking  his 
beard,  and  asking  Muzzle  to  turn  up  the  ledger  and  see  w^hat 
accounts  could  be  collected. 

There  was  an  air  of  depression  about  the  place  that  made  him  con- 
cerned. Never  before  had  he  bothered  himself  about  the  firm's 
affairs.  He  had  always  accepted  its  prosperity  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Merchandise  was  for  ever  rolling  in  and  rolling  out,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  bills  were  constantly  being  settled  with  a  good  margin  on  the 
right  side  for  Henry  Richmond  and  Matthew  Crumpitt.  Beyond 
that  he  had  known  little.  Now,  he  noticed,  cartons  remained 
unshipped  and  notes  were  drawn  on  patrons  who  could  not  pay, 
evidently.  A  strange  idleness  and  gloom  seemed  to  have  settled 
down.  When  he  finally  walked  away  it  was  with  the  fixed  deter- 
mination to  start  in  at  the  office  on  the  following  morning  and  work 
hard  to  help  improve  matters.  Everything  would  brighten,  he  told 
himself.  In  a  few  months  trade  would  improve,  but  if  it  didn't — oh, 
well,  the  w  ealth  of  the  Richmonds  was  sufficient  to  meet  all  problems  ! 

He  soon  dismissed  the  subject  after  he  left  the  warehouse,  for  the 
memory  of  Catherine,  as  he  had  seen  her  on  the  Commons  the  day 
before,  came  back  again  to  his  mind.  She  had  looked  statelier  and 
lovelier  than  ever  before,  he  thought.  The  bloom  of  health  had  been 
in  her  cheeks  and  in  her  eyes  were  tokens  of  reserved  affection. 
Indeed,  her  charm  had  been  like  a  burning  fire,  kindling  his  manhood 
to  ardent  longing,  and  yet  it  was  always  distant,  like  something 
sublime,  which  had  to  be  wooed  and  won. 
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He  quickened  his  pace  as  he  entered  the  gate  of  his  home^  intend- 
ing to  hurry  to  his  saddle^  but  just  as  he  came  up  the  walk,  Miss 
Bourdette,  who  had  been  picking  marigolds  in  the  back  garden,  saw 
him  and  came  forward. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said  sincerely,  "  aren't  zee  flowers  lovely?  Don't 
you  t'ink  they  are  beauteeful?  "  and  held  up  the  bouquet  for  him 
to  admire. 

They  started  for  the  porch,  but,  glancing  by  chance  to  the  north, 
they  saw  the  tall  masts  and  fluttering  sails  of  a  ship.  It  was  just 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  was  moving  steadily  toward 
them  with  a  grace  and  majesty  that  held  their  gaze.  Miss  Pauline 
was  one  of  those  lovable,  affectionate  souls  that  never  tire  watching 
the  silent  voyageurs  of  the  deep  as  they  come  and  go,  like  great 
floating  mysteries,  bringing  the  world  to  one's  feet  and  bearing  away 
again  the  tokens  of  a  thousand  dreams. 

"  Oh,  let  us  go  down  to  the  quay,"  she  suggested.  "  Do  you 
mind,  Mistair  Sidney  ?  It  is  to  me  so  wondairful,  zee  grand  vessel. 
I  would  like  to  see  it  come  in,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

Sidney  paused  to  think  of  an  excuse,  but  none  came.  Oh, 
well,"  he  answered,  "  it  won't  take  long.  Yes,  I'll  go,"  and  away 
they  started. 

When  they  reached  the  wharf  they  were  met  by  the  odour  of 
newly-sawn  lumber,  of  staves  ready  for  shipment,  of  fishing-boats 
and  of  dank  water-growths  that  clung  to  the  shore.  Sailors  loitered 
about  in  the  sunshine  and  labourers  bantered  jests  and  sang  light 
airs  as  they  went  about  their  work.  Passengers  crowded  the  ship's 
rail  as  the  vessel  came  up  and  friends  on  shore  waved  joyously. 

There  was  something  magnetic,  alluring  about  the  scene,  as  there 
always  is  on  such  occasions,  and  neither  Sidney  nor  Miss  Pauline 
realized  that  the  afternoon  had  waned  so  fast.  When  they  turned 
to  retrace  their  steps  up  the  hill,  he  noticed  the  sun  was  sinking  low, 
and  he  would  have  hastened  back,  but  his  fair  companion  was  in  no 
hurry.  She  began  talking  and  laughing  more  engagingly  than  ever. 
Indeed  she  seemed,  as  Wordsworth  has  said  : 

"  A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay," 

Sidney  condemned  himself  as  a  laggard.  He  suffered,  too,  at 
intervals,  when  the  desire  to  hasten  to  Catherine's  presence  would 
surge  upon  him  and  he  realized  that  he  had  lost  hours  which  would 
have  been  happy  and  piquant  with  her,  and  yet  he  could  do  nothing 
else  than  be  gracious  and  entertaining  to  a  guest.    As  soon  as  he  and 
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Miss  Pauline  reached  the  house  he  would  excuse  himself  and  hasten 
away. 

Mrs.  Richmond  met  them  as  they  entered  and  announced  that  an 
early  tea  was  just  ready.  "  Don't  forget^  Sidney/'  she  said^  "  that 
we'll  all  have  to  leave  soon  for  the  Dunsmuirs'." 

"  The  Dunsmuirs "  he  repeated  in  surprise. 

"  Yes^  don't  you  remember?  I  told  you  last  night.  There's 
going  to  be  a  public  welcome  for  the  General  and  you  soldiers  who 
came  home  with  him.  Have  you  forgotten  such  an  important 
event  ?  " 

He  looked  perturbed.  "  I  hadn't  entirely  forgotten/'  he 
answered;  "  but,  well,  I  can't  possibly  go — not  till  late,  anyway." 

"  Well,  but,  Sidney,  the  Dunsmuirs  will  never  forgive  us  if  we 
don't  all  go — particularly  you.  Besides,  your  father,  who  is  going 
with  us,  will  be  disappointed."  She  paused  and  turned  to  her 
guests.  "  Mrs.  Bourdette  and  Pauline,  I  know,  are  looking  forward 
to  the  event." 

Miss  Pauline  smiled,  delighted  at  the  prospect.  "  You  are 
always  so  kind  and  thoughtful,  Mrs.  Richmond,"  she  answered. 

Sidney  began  playing  with  Major,  and  his  mother  said  no  more 
till  he  went  to  the  kitchen.  Then  in  a  low  voice  she  urged  him  to 
hurry. 

"  See  here,  mother,"  he  answered.  "  I  tell  you  I  can't  go,  not  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Kitty  will  never  forgive  me  if  I  don't  run  over 
right  away." 

"  But,  my  dear  son,  Catherine  will  be  at  the  Dunsmuirs'  by  now. 
You  know  she  and  Dorothy  are  always  together.  It's  tea-time,  and 
the  reception  begins  in  an  hour  or  so.  It's  useless  to  think  of  going 
to  the  Cavenleighs'.    You'll  see  Kitty  at  the  doctor's  home." 

He  reflected.  "  You're  right,  I  suppose.  She'll  be  with  Dorothy, 
no  doubt  about  that.  Oh,  well,  I'll  wait  then  and  go  to  Dunny's," 
and  dismissing  the  matter  for  the  moment  he  put  his  arm  round  his 
mother  and  lifted  her  off  her  feet  in  a  laughing  prank.  Mrs.  Rich- 
mind  scoffed  at  his  nonsense,  then  gazed  at  him  proudly,  as  he  went 
out,  whistling,  to  the  stable  to  pet  his  horse's  glossy  coat  and 
sensitive  nose. 

"  Just  the  same  big,  kind  boy  as  ever,"  she  said,  as  she  returned  to 
the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A  CRISIS  COMES 

The  deep  lawn  in  front  of  the  Dunsmuir  house  was  ablaze  with 
light  and  colour.  Among  the  scattered  trees  great  pine  knots,  held 
high  on  iron  rods^  crackled  and  sputtered  as  the  flames  devoured  ooz- 
ing pitch  and,  like  voracious  witches,  sent  out  red  tongues  into  the 
pressing  darkness.  A  military  band,  on  the  verandah,  filled  the  air 
with  martial  strains.  Fair  young  ladies  and  gracious  matrons 
mingled  with  a  notable  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  varied  apparel, 
from  brilliant  uniforms  to  simple  homespun. 

Sidney,  with  Miss  Bourdette,  entered  the  grounds  behind  the  elder 
Richmonds  and  Mrs.  Bourdette.  He  intended  to  excuse  himself,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  seek  Catherine.  Not  far  away,  a  bevy  of 
young  women  noticed  the  two  as  they  came  in  and  followed  them 
with  their  eyes. 

"  Look  !  "  whispered  Miss  Harriet  Savage,  deliciously,  to  her  com- 
panions. "  There's  Sidney  Richmond  with  that  chit  from  Montreal. 
Oh  my  !  " 

Have  you  met  her.^  "  asked  Miss  Nellie  Plumper,  jealously. 

"  Yes,  but  I  can't  see  anything  so  pretty  about  her,"  answered 
Miss  Savage.  *'  She  tries  to  give  you  the  impression  that  she  can 
take  every  man  she  meets  by  storm  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  she's  pretty,  cither,"  pouted  Miss  Ida  Neep.  "  We 
were  introduced  last  Sunday.  Of  course  I  had  to  be  gracious  and 
told  her  how  delighted  I  was  to  meet  her  and  all  that,  but  really, 
girls,  I  can't  understand,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  any  man  should  rave 
about  her.  I  would  be  mortified  if  I  was  as  dark  as  she,  wouldn't 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  she's  a  novelty,  you  know,"  sighed  Miss  Margaret 
Bundell.  "  She  has  a  cute  little  French  accent,  and  that's  enough." 
She  curled  her  lip. 

Miss  Savage  twittered.  "  That's  what  Sidney  likes,  too,  I  guess," 
she  added.    "  He's  certainly  attentive  to  her,  anyway.    Do  you 

know,  girls  "     She  put  a  finger  to  her  lips.    *'  Don't  whisper  a 

word  (;f  what  I  tell  you,  but  do  you  know  I  saw  the  two  of  them 
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Strolling  around  the  quay  together  all  this  afternoon.  Yes^  I  did, 
and  mark  my  words^  Kitty  Cavenleigh  '11  have  to  look  out." 

"  You  didn't  give  Catherine  a  hint  of  it,  Harriet  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Neep. 

*'  Well,  I  didn't  really  say  much,  but  I  thought  a  few  words  would 
take  down  her  pride  a  peg  or  two.  I  suppose,  though,  we  ought  to 
keep  it  a  secret  amongst  ourselves." 

Just  then  they  observed  that  the  Bourdettes  were  being  intro- 
duced to  General  Brock  and  other  officers,  and  they  immediately 
became  eager. 

"  Oh,  girls,"  exclaimed  Miss  Savage,  "  let's  stroll  over  and  watch 
her,"  and  together  they  all  started,  with  feigned  unconcern,  to  walk 
in  the  direction  of  the  officers.  Most  casually  they  happened  to 
brush  the  sword  of  the  General,  who  bowed  and  addressed  them. 
The  next  moment  they  were  smiling  and  laughing  with  the  most 
effervescent  gaiety.  They  were  delighted  to  meet  Miss  Bourdette, 
and  how  lovely  it  was  of  her  to  say  such  nice  things  about  the  heroes, 
and  couldn't  she  possibly  extend  her  visit  or  come  back  again  at  an 
early  date  and  be  present  at  some  of  their  own  social  affairs  ? 

The  tongues  of  gossip  are  not  usually  moistened  with  honey,  and 
what  Catherine  had  been  told,  earlier  in  the  evening,  about  Sidney 
and  Miss  Pauline,  had  been  enough  to  send  a  pang  like  a  cold  shaft 
through  her  heart.  She  had  only  smiled,  as  though  indifferent,  but 
when  alone  had  bit  her  lip  as  vague  but  insistent  doubts  began  to 
take  root.  She  had  before  thought  it  strange  that  Sidney  had  not 
answered  the  last  letter  she  had  sent  him.  Now  there  seemed  to  be 
a  reason.  She  had  wondered,  too,  that  he  had  failed  to  keep  his 
promise  about  calling.  This,  also,  was  easily  understood,  after  what 
she  had  heard.  He  no  longer  cared  !  It  must  be  true,  what  Harriet 
Savage  had  said,  for  Nellie  Plumper  had  seen  him  with  the  Bourdette 
girl — twice,  in  fact  !  He  hadn't  even  bothered  to  come  to  the  Duns- 
muirs' — at  least  she  hadn't  seen  him. 

Chagrin  began  to  gnaw  in  her  bosom  and  jealousy  urged  its  false 
report.  She  despised  that  Miss  Bourdette — the  designing  little 
vixen  !  And  she — a  Cavenleigh,  with  wealthy  and  exalted  ancestors 
— had  to  be  humbled  in  this  way  !  Fancy  it  !  Sidney  Richmond 
would  find  out  he  had  made  a  mistake  ! 

A  hot  flush  spread  over  her  cheeks,  for  at  that  very  instant  she 
looked  up  and  saw  him  with  Miss  Pauline.  So  he  had  come,  after 
all  ?    And  the  young  lady  was  still  occupying  his  attention  }    Oh  ! 

the  unfaithful,  trifling  !    Words  died  on  her  lips   as  her 

bitterness  increased. 
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Pride  is  a  pompous  flatterer  but  a  wretched  adviser. 

At  that  moment  she  saw  a  styHshly  dressed  young  man  coming 
toward  her^  carrying  himself  with  an  air  of  lofty  importance.  Up  to 
this  hour  she  had  always  spurned  the  advances  of  Martin  Bloom, 
though  he  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous  contractor,  and  even  now  she 
mentally  likened  his  dimpled  chin  and  gaudy  cravat  to  emptiness 
parading  on  weak  legs,  but  she  would  show  Sidney  Richmond  there 
were  other  young  men  in  the  world  besides  Jiim  !  As  Mr.  Bloom 
came  up,  she  smiled  pleasantly. 

"  Good-evening,  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  said,  with  a  grand  bow. 
"  Do  you  know,  I've  been  looking,  all  evening,  for  a  charming  young 
lady  to  join  me  for  refreshments." 

Inwardly  she  revolted,  but  her  mind  was  made  up,  so  she  answered 
as  though  ready  to  enjoy  his  company  :  "  And  you  have  found  no 
one,  Mr.  Bloom  " 

"  Yes — this  minute."  He  held  out  his  arm  with  his  best  gallantry. 

"  Oh,  you  are  much  too  generous — to  ladies." 

**  Not  at  all — at  least  not  to — one  lady." 

"  But  supposing  I'm  too  timid  to  take  a  young  gentleman's  arm, 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  ?  " 

"  Too  modest,"  he  smiled ;  "  but  they're  all  going  in  as  couples." 

She  consented,  after  a  pause,  and  went  with  him,  but  though  he 
talked  gushingly,  she  scarcely  heard  a  word  he  said,  so  agitated  was 
her  mind. 

Near  the  corner  of  the  house,  where  the  lights  sent  out  a  ruddy 
glow,  they  suddenly  met  Sidney  face  to  face.  He  was  alone,  and  his 
fine,  handsome  face  was  lighted  with  eager  expectancy. 

"  Oh,  how  do  you  do.^  "  he  said,  delighted  to  meet  Catherine  at 
last ;  "  I've  been  looking  all  over  for  you." 

lie  was  left  dumb.  She  did  not  answer,  but  only  bowed  formally 
and  passed  on.  Her  escort,  with  his  customary  vanity,  had  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  Richmond,  and  continued  babbling  as  though  over 
a  sudden  conquest.  Sidney,  deeply  wounded,  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  He  could  hardly  realize  what  had  happened.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  Catherine  had  meant  no  discourtesy.  He  would  see  her 
later  and  seek  an  explanation.  But  for  her  to  be  with  that  empty 
bean-pod — Martin  Bloom  !  That  seemed  impossible.  Why,  the 
fellow  was  a  whiffling  coward  at  best.  Imagine  him,  strutting 
around  in  broadcloth,  when  he  should  be  in  a  uniform  !  The 
impertinence  of  him  ! 

An  hour  or  so  later,  chance  threw  him  and  Catherine  together,  as 
he  had  wished.    They  met  a  little  apart  and  he  looked  deep  into  her 
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eyes^  but  beyond  colouring  faintly^  she  turned  her  head  quickly  away, 
lie  knew  now  that  she  was  displeased  and  was  deliberately  avoiding 
him,  so  he,  too,  swung  on  his  heel,  and  going  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
grounds,  on  the  pretence  of  wanting  to  be  alone,  he  stood  there  with 
folded  arms,  trying  to  reflect.  But  his  thoughts  seemed  unable  to 
collect  themselves. 

Presently  he  noticed  her  leave  the  shifting  groups  on  the  lawn,  and 
walk  out  along  the  pathway  leading  to  the  front  gate,  where  the 
Cavenleigh  carriage  stood,  with  Mose  asleep  on  its  front  seat.  The 
darkness  was  sufficient  to  almost  hide  her  from  view  after  she  left  the 
circle  of  light.    He  decided  to  follow. 

"  Good-evening,  Catherine,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up,  startled,  but  as  suddenly  her  lashes  fell  and  her 
cheeks  became  pale.    "  Oh — how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Richmond." 

An  embarrassing  silence  ensued  and  then  she  took  a  step  to  con- 
tinue on  her  way,  but  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm. 

"  Why,  Kitty  !  "  he  said,  "  won't  you  speak  to  me?  What  has 
happened  ?    Have  I  hurt  your  feelings  in  some  way  ?  " 

"  I  spoke  to  you,"  she  answered  coldly.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  say.    I — I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"  But,  Catherine,  you  must  hear  me.    I  demand  to  know  what  has 

come  between  us ;  I  can't  understand  " 

It  shouldn't  be  difficult." 

Neither  spoke  for  an  interval.  The  cold,  early  autumn  moon 
came  out  of  its  hiding  and  revealed  them,  standing  there  among  the 
shadows. 

"  Come,  Catherine,"  he  pleaded,  won't  you  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  ?    Are  you  angry  because  I  didn't  come  over  ?  " 

"  You  were  quite  pleasantly  engaged,  I  understand  }  "  she  replied. 
"  Do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  nothing,  except  what  you  can  easily  understand.  You 
have  had  lots  of  time,  I  believe,  for  others." 
"  Catherine,  that  is  not  true." 

"  It  is  true.  You  cannot  deny  it."  She  drew  her  figure  up  and 
looked  penetratingly  at  him,  as  her  words  came.  "  You  think  I'm 
to  be  humiliated  and  deceived  ?  " 

He  bowed  beneath  the  sting.  "  Miss  Cavenleigh — since  you  pre- 
fer to  be  formal — I  may  be  reckless,  stupid,  anything  you  say,  but  I 
do  not  deceive,  and  I  hope  I'm  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  humiliate 
any  lady — particularly  you.  If  I've  done  either  I  swear  it  is 
unintentional.    Believe  me  or  not  as  you  wish." 

She  blanched  and  glanced  at  him,  surprised.    It  was  the  first  time 
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he  had  ever  asserted  himself  in  this  way.  There  he  stood  a  lover, 
ardent,  longing  and  worshipful,  but  for  once  he  was  firm,  command- 
ing and  definite. 

"  I  think,"  she  sighed,  after  a  pause,  "  I  think  it  better  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  further.  I  can't  excuse  you  for  failing  to  keep  your 
promise  when  I  know  quite  well  why  you  did  not  keep  it."  She 
lifted  her  shoulders  with  hauteur.  "  Perhaps,"  she  added,  "  Miss 
Bourdette  will  be  more  ready  to  excuse." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  but  she  refused  it.  "  Oh,  now  I 
understand,  Catherine,  but  I  regret  you  will  accept  no  explanation. 
You  are  entirely  wrong  and  you  do  Miss  Bourdette  a  great  injustice. 
I'm  sure  she  is  quite  innocent  of  any  desire  to  come  between  us,  or  to 
lessen  my  adoration  for  you." 

"  Adoration  ?    Sidney  Richmond,  you  trifle  with  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  Catherine,  but  I  do  not.  There  is  no  one  else  ever 
in  my  mind — won't  you  beheve  me  ?  "  He  put  his  arm  about  her, 
but  she  stepped  away. 

"  I  wish,  Sidney,  I  could  believe  you,  but  I  can't.  Do  you  think 
I've  no  eyes,  no  ears?  Do  you  imagine  I've  not  heard  of  your 
pleasant  walk  this  afternoon  ?  Did  I  not  see  the  look  in  her  eyes 
to-night?  " 

"  But — Catherine — you  are  deceived." 
A  woman's  eyes  don't  deceive  her,  when  she  studies  one  of  her 
own  sex.    Her  ears  may,  but  her  eyes — never  !  " 

"  Well,  but  she  is  merely  a  friend  of  our  family  and  a  guest  at  our 

home,  and  " 

And  a  very  charming  friend."    She  tossed  her  head  in  disdain. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,  but  beyond  the  pleasantries  of  a  day  or  two, 
while  she  is  with  us,  her  charms,  Catherine,  must  be  for  another, 
unless  ?  " 

He  left  a  blank,  purposely,  and  Catherine  knew  his  reason.  She 
resented  it  with  all  her  woman's  jealousy.  "  Unless  I  allow  my 
pride  and  feelings  to  be  crushed  ?  "  she  declared.  "  Unless  I  bow 
my  knee  before  someone  else,  that  is  it?  Never!  Never!"  Her 
tall  form  was  drawn  to  its  full  height.  The  pale  moonlight,  falling 
across  her  face,  gave  it  the  loveliness  of  perfect  statuary. 

Sidney  felt  the  full  passion  of  his  love  rush  like  a  conquering  flood 
upon  him.  He  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  master  her  pride 
by  the  dominance  of  his  ardour,  but,  actuated  by  a  thought  which 
suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind,  he  suppressed  his  emotions. 
Catherine  had  more  than  once  told  him  that  he  was  irresolute  and 
indifferent.    She  had  expressed  admiration,  too,  for  strong,  deter- 
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mined  men  who  knew  their  minds  and  maintained  them.  He  would 
prove  to  her,  now,  that  he  had  a  will  when  he  wished  to  exercise  it. 
If  she  would  not  listen  he  would  affect  coolness. 

"  I  have  tried  to  explain  everything/'  he  said,  after  reflection, 
"  but  you  seem  to  doubt  me  still.  I  sent  a  letter  to  you  from 
Amherstburg — gave  it  to  Faskin,  the  despatch  rider,  with  the 
earnest  request  that  he  would  deliver  it  safely  to  you.  I  could  do  no 
more,  could  I?  " 

"  Well,  it  never  came,"  she  answered,  in  calmer  tone.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  Faskin.    I've  never  even  heard  of  him." 

There  was  another  embarrassing  pause,  for  in  this  she  was  right, 
as  Sidney  had  been  in  declaring  he  had  despatched  the  letter. 
Neither  of  them  knew  that  Faskin,  on  his  journey  to  the  Niagara 
Frontier,  had  fallen  in  a  deeply  wooded  valley,  with  a  bullet  in  his 
heart  from  the  musket  of  a  concealed  enemy. 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  her  words  when  voices  and  footsteps 
were  heard,  and  the  two  quarrelling  lovers  turned  quickly  to  see 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  near  them.    Catherine  caught  her  breath. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said.  "  Father  won't  understand,"  and  she 
took  a  step  forward. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Richmond,"  said  the  honourable  gentleman. 

"  Good-evening,  sir,"  answered  Sidney,  bowing. 
Where  have  you  been  all  this  time?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  of 
her  daughter.    "  We've  been  looking  all  over  for  you." 

I  started  out  to  tell  Mose  to  fetch  in  the  wraps,  but  I  met  ^Ir. 
Richmond  and  we've  stood  here  talking.  I  didn't  realize  it  was 
growing  so  late." 

Dorothy  is  quite  hurt  over  your  absence,  my  dear,"  added  the 
mother,  "  and  you  weren't  even  present  to  hear  your  father  read  the 
address  of  welcome  to  the  General,  and  the  returned  heroes."  She 
turned  to  Sidney.  "  Mr.  Richmond,  you  should  have  been  at  the 
ceremony  just  now,  as  one  of  our  honoured  soldiers." 

Sidney  expressed  apologies  for  his  absence  and  Catherine  bowed 
to  leave.  "  You'll  pardon  me,  won't  you  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  must 
hurry  back  to  the  house  and  bid  everybody  good-bye."  She  smiled 
formally. 

"  Good-night,  Catherine,"  he  said,  hesitating.  "  Shall  I  see  you 
again — soon  ?  " 

She  faltered.  Some  time,  perhaps.  Good-night,"  and,  visibly 
affected,  she  hurried  away,  while  he  turned  and,  passing  through 
the  gate,  disappeared  in  the  deep  shadows  that  fell  across  the 
quiet  street. 
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Two  days  later,  Tom  Tulliver's  rickety,  weather-worn  stage 
coach,  with  wheels  for  ever  in  disagreement  and  for  ever  threatening 
to  leave  the  road  entirely  on  the  least  provocation,  rolled  up  to 
its  accustomed  stand  in  front  of  the  Lion  Inn. 

"  All  'board,"  shouted  Tom,  a  lank,  loose-jointed  fellow,  who 
tucked  great  pieces  of  tobacco  away  in  his  cheeks  and  cut  the 
head  off  a  dandelion  with  every  idle  stroke  of  his  blacksnake. 
"  This  stage  for  St.  Cat'ern.    All  'board." 

lie  placed  his  thumbs,  importantly,  in  the  arm-pits  of  his  leather 
waistcoat  and  waited.  Presently  around  the  corner  came  a  fussy 
little  man,  with  flat  round  face  and  a  row  of  short  whiskers  that  ran 
like  a  half-moon  under  his  chin.  Elmer  Harper  was  Newark's 
clock-maker,  and  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  always  be  on  time. 
Directly  after  him  entered  the  Misses  Letitia  and  Drucinda  Ketchum, 
two  maiden  ladies  from  whom  morning  had  long  since  fled,  but  who 
kept  their  eyes  directly  forward,  always,  as  though  to  avoid  any 
possible  attention  from  imaginary  masculine  admirers.  Then  up 
climbed  Jerod  Kirk,  the  club-footed  weaver,  whose  nose  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  to  stop  growing.  Close  on  his  heels  was  big  Angus 
Taggart,  unable  to  find  a  place  to  put  his  legs,  and  immediately 
after  him,  Madame  Bourdette,  with  her  hair  fastidiously  waved 
beneath  the  edge  of  her  bonnet.  With  her  was  Miss  Pauline, 
smiling  and  vivacious  as  usual,  who,  with  more  than  one  lingering 
smile  for  Sidney,  had  bid  the  Richmonds  farewell  and,  with  her 
mother,  was  starting  out  for  St.  Catharine's.  As  she  stepped  up, 
and  exposed  a  neat  ankle,  Tulliver,  like  a  scoundrel,  winked  slyly 
at  Tom  Dover,  who  stood  on  the  verandah  of  the  tavern. 

**  Great  life  this,  Tom,  great  life,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Ya  betcher  socks,"  agreed  Dover,  with  a  grin  that  revealed 
the  absence  of  three  front  teeth. 

As  soon  as  fat  Jake  Honeywell  and  his  bride,  of  two  hundred 
pounds  weight  without  her  car-rings,  pulled  themselves  in  a  few 
minutes  later,  by  much  wheezing  and  grunting,  the  driver  shouted 
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to  his  indolent,  sulky  mules,  and  to  the  crack  of  his  whip  the  stage 
rattled  around  the  corner  at  Creech's  and  was  lost  in  little  clouds 
of  dust.' 

But  though  the  Bourdettes  had  gone,  and  the  noise  of  the  lum- 
bering vehicle  had  gone,  and  shortly  after  even  the  dust  accompany- 
ing their  departure  would  go  also,  there  still  remained  behind  a 
hundred  tongues  to  wag  over  a  hundred  surmises  and  speculations. 
The  flurry  Miss  Bourdette's  visit  had  caused,  with  the  possibility  of 
certain  interested  people  never  recovering  from  it,  was  still  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  social  circles  when  the  Cavenleighs  opened 
their  door  to  callers,  a  few  nights  after.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toople  had 
come  to  spend  an  evening,  though  no  special  invitation  had  ever 
been  extended  to  them. 

Mrs.  Toople  was  one  of  those  tall,  thin,  strong-minded  women 
who  have  a  talent  for  making  husbands  of  short,  good-natured, 
obedient  men.  She  had  sharp  features,  as  though  to  cut  a  way  for 
her  through  all  obstacles,  a  highly  distinguished  nose  of  rare 
smelling  ability,  and  eyes  that  with  one  glance  would  reduce  a  man 
to  subjection.  Mr.  Toople,  when  he  breathed  freely,  was  a  little, 
pink-faced  possession  who  looked  through  a  great  pair  of  spectacles 
and  profusely  said  :  "  Very  nicely,  thank  you.  Very  nicely,"  to 
all  possible  questions  asked  about  his  health  and  welfare. 

When  he  and  his  wife  had  seated  themselves  comfortably  and  the 
first  amenities  of  the  hour  were  over,  Mr.  Cavenleigh  proposed  a 
game  of  dominoes,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  evening  the  two  gentle- 
men became  deeply  engrossed  in  hard  playing.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh 
and  Mrs.  Toople,  meanwhile,  knitted  beneath  the  candle-light,  near 
a  table,  and  discussed  a  score  of  domestic  subjects.  Everything 
went  along  harmoniously  till  Catherine  came  down  the  stairs,  and 
then  a  door  seemed  to  open  in  the  visiting  lady's  mind,  through 
which  news,  which  had  apparently  been  kept  prisoner,  immediately 
began  to  make  its  escape.  She  had  heard,  among  other  things, 
the  most  complimentary  remarks  about  how  well  Miss  Catherine 
and  Martin  Bloom  had  looked  together  at  the  Dunsmuirs'. 

"  Oh — oh — I,  well,  I  scarcely  know  Mr.  Bloom,"  explained  the 
young  lady,  considerably  embarrassed,  and  she  at  once  excused 
herself  that  she  might  get  her  embroider}^  needles.  On  the  pretext 
of  wanting  to  be  near  the  sparkling  fireplace,  she  drew  a  chair  over 
close  to  the  andirons,  hoping,  in  this  way,  to  eliminate  herself  from 
the  conversation.    Her  ears,  however,  soon  began  to  tingle. 

"  I  saw  Mrs.  Richmond,  Monday,"  she  heard  Mrs.  Toople  say, 
"  and  she  told  me  the  Bourdettes  had  gone." 
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YeS;,  so  I  believe/'  acknowledged  Mrs.  Cavenleigh. 

"  Of  course  you  can't  believe  half  of  what  you  hear^  nowadays^ 
but  people  say  Sidney  is  in  love  with  Miss  Pauline." 

Catherine's  face  became  scarlet.    She  shifted  uneasily. 

"  Petty  gossip,  I  think/'  retorted  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  drawing  a 
white  shawl  around  her  shoulders.  "  Some  folks  are  for  ever 
wagging  their  tongues." 

Mrs.  Toople  was  busy  counting  stitches  and  didn't  notice  the 
remark.  "  I  guess  they  couldn't  have  been  more  attentive  to  one 
another,  when  she  was  here." 

Her  hostess  was  surprised.  "  That  seems  strange,  very  strange 
to  me,  Mrs.  Toople,"  she  answered. 

"  Well,  of  course  I  don't  know,  but  if  what  you  hear  is  true, 
they've  become  engaged." 

If  Catherine's  heart  had  stopped  beating  entirely  she  could  not 
have  dropped  the  handiwork  out  of  her  fingers  more  quickly. 
Engaged  }  and  that  very  day  she  had  decided  her  attitude  toward 
Sidney  had  been  haughty  and  unjust  !  Oh  !  how  could  she  bear  to 
think  of  it  another  moment  ! 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  with  a  mother's  pride,  concealed  her  amaze- 
ment.   "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  she  declared,  "  not  a  word." 

Mrs.  Toople  agreed  the  report  might  be  wrong,  but  it  was  on 
everybody's  lips,  and  anyway  Mr.  Martin  Bloom  was  a  much  more 
valuable  catch  for  a  young  lady  of  position  than  a  fellow  like  Rich- 
mond, whose  father  might  lose  all  his  money  if  he  didn't  look  out. 

"  They  tell  me  Martin's  father  has  been  making  a  little  fortune 
lately,"  she  continued,  taking  a  more  promising  course  to  promote 
the  suit  of  one  whose  prospects  she  wished  to  advance  with  subtlety. 

"  No  doubt,"  agreed  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  curtly,  as  she  detected  the 
purpose  behind  her  guest's  remarks.  "  A  few  men  always  seem  to 
get  rich  out  of  Governments  in  war-time.  It  seems  very  strange  to 
me  how  they  do  it." 

Mrs.  Toople  was  equal  to  the  thrust.  "  Well,  somebody  has  to 
get  the  contracts,  I  suppose,"  she  conceded,  "  but,  like  you,  I  some- 
times wonder  why  good  fortune  goes  to  a  few.  I  was  just  saying  to 
my  husband  to-day  that  no  sugar-balls  are  ever  handed  to  him  on 
a  platter,  even  though  he  has  backed  the  Government  through  thick 
and  thin.  Still  " — here  she  sighed — *'  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Bloom  is 
smart  enough  to  get  bones  to  pick  he  might  as  well  pick  'em." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  immediately  began 
talking  about  other  matters. 

Catherine  pretended  not  to  hear  what  had  been  said,  but  through- 
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out  the  conversation  it  seemed  as  though  her  heart  would  be  torn 
to  pieces.  Never,  before  her  quarrel  with  Sidney,  had  she  realized 
that  she  loved  him.  Now  she  knew.  For  days  she  had  been 
struggling  within  herself,  trying  to  justify  her  own  conduct  toward 
him,  ever  since  she  saw  him  with  Miss  Bourdette,  and  hoping 
against  her  pride  that  he  would  come  again  and  ask  for  her  affection. 
Her  feminine  tenderness  had  won,  and  she  had  decided  to  forgive 
and  forget — because  he  was  handsome  and  gallant  and  dashing. 
But  he  had  not  seen  her  since,  and  now  to  hear  these  bitter  words 
from  Mrs.  Toople's  lips.  Oh  !  it  was  more  than  she  could  stand  ! 
She  would  hate  him  hereafter.  Hate  him  for  ever  !  She  would 
banish  his  name  from  her  mind  and  stifle  every  sentiment  with 
scorn  !  With  this  resolution  she  covertly  wiped  her  wet  lashes 
and,  appearing  nonchalant,  went  to  the  pianoforte  and  began 
playing. 

When  light  tea  was  served  by  Nancy,  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
talk  over  tea-cups  drifted  till  it  touched  upon  the  reported  engage- 
ment of  General  Brock. 

"To  whom?"  asked  Mrs.  Cavenleigh.  That  young  lady  in 
York — Miss  Shaw.^" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Toople.  "  She  has  captured  him,  body 
and  soul,  so  they  say." 

"  His  soul  perhaps,  but  not  his  body,  that  is — not  yet,"  declared 
Mr.  Cavenleigh.  "  I  think  you'll  find  the  General's  too  busy  with 
this  war  to  think  very  much  about  marriage  just  now." 

"  Oh,  you  men  always  throw  cold  water  on  our  little  romances," 
laughed  Mrs.  Toople.  "  Can't  people  love  in  war-time  as  well  as 
in  any  other  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose,"  admitted  the  honourable  gentleman,  "  but 
public  responsibilities  sometimes  interfere.  You  know  the  armistice 
is  over,  Mrs.  Toople.    We  may  be  attacked  any  day  again." 

The  ladies  sighed  heavily  and  expressed  their  fear. 

"  We  mustn't  be  surprised  at  anything,"  added  Mr.  Cavenleigh, 
seriously.    "  I  don't  like  to  startle  you  " 

"  Father  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine,  "  you  don't  mean  fighting  is 
hkely  to  start  again  ?  " 

We  must  never  rest  in  too  much  confidence,  my  dear.  The 
enemy  has  been  unloading  cargoes  of  pork  and  flour  at  Fort  Niagara 
for  days.  It  looks  suspicious  to  me.  Isaac  has  ordered  all  his 
forces  to  be  ready." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  protested  that  such  talk  in  a  social  hour  was  out 
of  place.      Be  stilly  for  goodness'  sake,  Richard,"  she  said. 
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Mr.  Cavenleigh  bowed.  "  Barnet^  these  wives  of  ours  never  let 
us  say  a  word,  do  they?  " 

"  No,  they're   tyrants,   Richard,   tyrants  "    He  stopped 

abruptly,  for  Mrs.  Toople  glared  at  him.  Exactly — really,"  he 
stumbled,  turning  a  sharp  corner,  "  really,  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  your 
cake  is  delicious.  I  wish  Victoria  would  get  the  recipe  from  you," 
and  having  extricated  himself,  he  quickly  subsided  into  silence, 
while  his  more  masterful  wife  rambled  on  about  a  certain  Captain 
Clover  of  the  Guards  who  was  credited  with  being  such  a  rake  as  to 
have  three  young  ladies  dangling  around  him  at  the  same  time. 

"  They're  nothing  but  silly  geese,"  she  declared.  "  Why,  he 
hasn't  the  slightest  intention  of  marrying  one  of  them.  Of  course 
he's  a  dashing  rascal,  and  that's  what  the  young  ladies  of  to-day 
seem  to  like." 

*'  I  think  the  Captain  is  handsome,"  interjected  Catherine, 
"  and  he's  interesting  too — that's  something." 

*'  There  you  are,  Fanny,"  replied  Mrs.  Toople.  *'  There  you  are 
again.  Oh,  these  young  ladies  of  to-day — they're  beyond  me  !  I 
don't  know  what  the  world's  coming  to,  really  I  don't.  Now  I 
should  think  a  young  woman  would  want  to  catch  some  elegant 
young  man,  well,  like  Martin  Bloom,  for  instance." 

Catherine  tilted  her  head  disdainfully.      Humph  !  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  added  Mrs.  Toople,  "  marriageable  young  ladies 
prefer  such  blades  as  Clover  and  Sidney  Richmond — both  rakes — 
who  flirt  with  every  pair  of  eyes  that  come  along." 

Well,  they  may  flirt,"  retorted  Catherine,  "  but  they're  brave 
enough  to  fight  for  us.  That's  more  than  Martin  Bloom  will  do. 
Good-night,  Mrs.  Toople,"  and  holding  her  head  up  she  left  the  room. 

When,  a  little  later,  the  guests  had  gone,  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  took  her 
daughter  to  task.  "  You  shouldn't  have  spoken  that  way, 
Catherine." 

*'  She's  a  gossipy  old  busybody.  That's  what  I  think  of  her. 
Sidney  Richmond  may  be  a  rake,  but  he's  worth  twenty  Mrs. 
Tooples  and  Blooms  too,"  and  taking  a  candle  she  went  to  her 
bedchamber  to  cry. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


AN  AFFAIR  AT  MOULTON'S 

Along  the  whole  frontier  the  opposing  forces  were  becoming 
restless  and  impatient.  They  waited^  watched  and  listened, 
expecting  a  blow  to  be  struck  at  any  hour.  Every  man  in  uniform 
was  ready,  every  cartouche  box  filled. 

Lieutenant  Richmond  was  kept  busy  with  affairs  of  his  regiment 
and  had  little  time  to  think  of  anything  else.  Unaware  that  busy 
tongues  were  poisoning  Catherine's  mind  toward  him,  he  thought  of 
her  with  the  same  ardour  as  before  their  quarrel,  and  twice,  in  the 
evening,  he  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Cavenleigh  gate,  intending  to  go 
in  and  seek  a  reconciliation,  but  turned  away  when  another  impulse 
came.  He  had  declared  himself  and  he  would  not  recede  from  the 
position  he  had  taken,  lest  she  should  think  him  weak.  More  than 
once,  too,  he  had  written  a  letter,  by  a  flickering  candle  in  the 
officer's  mess,  which  he  proposed  to  send  to  her,  but  no  sooner  was 
it  finished  than  he  burned  it.  This  firmness,  born  of  a  lover's  pique, 
was  still  dominating  him  as  he  prepared  to  go  over  to  the  Black 
Bear,  where  a  score  of  young  gentlemen  were  giving  a  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  approaching  marriage  of  one  of  their  number — 
Rodney  Moulton,  son  of  Seymour  Moulton,  barrister  and  con- 
veyancer. 

Befitting  the  occasion,  the  dining-room  in  Tottenby's  Inn  had 
been  attractively  decorated  with  crossed  swords  on  the  walls, 
trophies  from  the  hunter's  bag,  and  products  of  the  harvest  season. 
Numerous  candles,  placed  upright  in  a  dozen  yellow  pumpkins, 
shed  their  light  over  the  long  oak  table,  bounteously  laden  with 
choice  viands. 

Among  the  banqueters  who  assembled,  not  the  least  noticeable 
for  their  quips  and  levity  were  Major  Osborne  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
Captain  Clover  of  the  Guards  and  Martin  Bloom,  attired  in  civilian 
garments  and  wearing  a  cravat  of  flaming  red. 

The  evening  had  not  gone  far  when  the  Major  remarked  that 
Lieutenant  Richmond  was  not  present,  and  Bloom  facetiously 
suggested,  as  an  explanation,  that  he  was  probably  home  nursing 
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his  broken  heart.  Pressed  for  the  meaning  of  his  remark,  he 
proudly  intimated  that  the  daughter  of  Richard  Cavenleigh  had 
found  another,  more  to  her  hking. 

"  I've  heard  it  whispered  that  you're  a  worshipper  yourself, 
Martin,"  laughed  Captain  Clover.    "What  about  it.^" 

Bloom  was  growing  delighted  with  himself.  "  You  don't  think 
*  Clipper  '  Moulton  is  the  only  fellow  who  can  win  a  beauty,  do 
you  ?  "  he  replied,  taking  a  huge  bite  off  the  leg  of  a  roast  turkey. 

"  Look  here,  Martin,"  piped  up  fat  Joseph  Broadbent.  "  Look 
here,  my  boy.  You  don't  tell  us  you're  trying  to  shoulder  Sidney 
Richmond  out  ?  " 

"  Joe,"  answered  Bloom,  running  over  with  vanity,  "  you're  a 
sleepy  tub.  Why,  I  may  be  married  one  of  these  days  before  you 
even  know  I've  been  courting." 

"  Ho  ho  !  you  conceited  idiot,  Marty,"  retorted  Joseph ;  "  wait 
till  Sid  comes  in,  and  you'll  wilt  like  a  frosted  onion." 

The  whole  company  broke  into  laughter.    Bloom  was  nettled. 

"  Pooh  !  "  he  answered,  colouring.  "  Let  him  come.  What  do 
I  care  ?  " 

Patrick  La\  ery,  seated  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  began  to 
scrape  his  fiddle,  and  the  conversation  turned  to  other  topics  as 
the  hour  wore  on.  The  spirit  of  gaiety  and  mirth  became  free. 
Jests  and  banter  were  exchanged  and  toasts  were  interspersed  with 
songs,  one  of  which  was  a  homely  roundelay,  popular  at  the  time, 
and  in  the  chorus  lines  of  which  all  the  company  joined.  It  was 
sung  at  the  expense  of  Rodney  Moulton,  with  Arthur  Pennington, 
a  jovial  wag,  taking  the  leadership  : 

"  I  met  Dick  Dalton  on  an  old  grey  mare. 

Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,. 
I  said  to  him  :  '  Arc  you  going  anywhere  ?  ' 

Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 
He  spoke  right  up  :  '  Why,  don't  you  sec  ? 
I'm  hurrying  through  to  Niagry, 
On  a  hoss  that's  timed  at  two  :  thrcc-thrcc' 

Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 

"  I  said  to  him  :  '  Don't  go  too  fast,' 

Yo  lio,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 
'  For  if  you  do,  your  liorse  won't  last,' 

Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 
He  answered  me  :  '  I've  heerd  folks  say 
To-morrer  it  wunt  do  fer  to-day. 
So  yer  better  be  gcttin'  outer  my  way.' 

Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 
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"  Then  Dick  went  on,  while  I  stood  there, 
Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 
Watching  his  ambhng  old  grey  mare. 
Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 
The  world  is  full  of  such  as  he. 
Who  think  they're  going  at  two  :  three-three. 
Of  course  if  they're  happy,  why  let  'em  be. 
Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  put  a  little  more  spirit  into  this  verse," 
shouted  Pennington.  "  It  was  written  specially  in  honour  of  a 
dying  man.    Here  we  go. 

"  We'll  never  see  old  Moulton  more. 

Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 
He's  off  on  a  trip  to  the  parson's  door. 

Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho. 
And  when  the  knot  is  safely  tied. 
He'll  hold  and  cuddle  to  his  side 
A  loving,  tender,  blushing  bride, 

Yo  ho,  Yo  ho,  Yo  ho." 

"  A  toast  now  to  Rodney  and  his  future  bride,"  suggested  Major 
Osborne,  lifting  his  cup,  and  every  reveller  rose  and  drank. 

When  they  were  on  their  feet  Sidney  Richmond  entered  quietly. 
In  fact  he  was  unseen,  except  by  two  or  three  persons  in  the  rear 
of  the  room.  He  had  been  long  delayed  by  unexpected  military 
duties,  and  would  not  have  come  at  all  had  it  not  been  that  he 
wished  to  join  in  the  esteem  shown  to  a  friend.  Taking  a  chair 
somewhat  back  from  the  lively  party,  he  merely  listened,  unobserved, 
to  the  merry  proceedings. 

Martin  Bloom  was  one  of  those  who  were  unaware  of  the  young 
officer's  entry,  and  no  sooner  had  Moulton  finished  responding  to 
the  toast  in  his  honour  than  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Here's  to  my  future  bride,"  he  said,  with  a  pompous  sweep. 
Too  much  sociability  had  gone  to  his  head. 

"  Sit  down,"  ordered  Major  Osborne,  but  Martin  paid  no  attention. 

"  Here's  to  as  ravishing  a  beauty  as  a  man's  eyes  ever  fell  on." 
He  paused  and  lifted  his  cup  still  higher.  Sidney  Richmond  caught 
the  words  and  suddenly  swung  in  his  chair.  To  her  smile  and 
her  lips,  the  lips  of — Miss  Catherine  Caven  " 

But  before  he  could  finish  his  cup  went  crashing  to  the  floor  and 
a  pair  of  flashing,  angry  eyes  were  staring  into  his  own. 

"  Speak  her  name  here,  Bloom,  and  I'll  thrash  you  on  the  spot," 
exclaimed  Lieutenant  Richmond. 

"  Who  are  you,"  demanded  Martin,  recovering  from  his  surprise, 

to  tell  me  what  I'll  do  or  say?    Stand  back,  you  braggart." 
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Richmond  did  not  move  a  muscle,  but  calmly  folded  his  arms 
and  with  a  fearless  poise  challenged  his  rival. 

There  was  a  flurry  of  excitement,  then  every  man  stood  aside, 
silently. 

Say  what  you  like  about  me  or  to  me,"  answered  Sidney,  "  but 
leave  her  name  out  of  this  place.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

A  smirk  of  contempt  came  into  Martin's  face,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  take  up  the  challenge.  Instead  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panions. "  Here's  a  fine  example  of  a  gentleman,  coming  in  and 
breaking  up  a  quiet  dinner.  Pooh  !  No  wonder  she  threw  the 
fool  over." 

Gentlemen,"  said  Richmond,  bowing,  "  my  apologies,  if  I've 
caused  any  offence.  I'm  here,  like  the  rest  of  you,  to  honour  our 
friend  Moulton,  but  I'll  not  sit  idly  by  and  listen  to  a  coward  speak 
lightly  of  women."  He  squared  himself  as  though  to  meet  anyone 
who  wished  to  question  his  conduct,  but  not  a  sound  was  made 
except  of  approval  from  several  throats. 

Bloom,  with  his  customary  weakness,  began  to  move  away. 
When  some  distance  beyond  Richmond's  reach,  he  turned  and 
threatened.    "  You'll  settle  for  this,  Richmond,  d  n  you." 

"  Whenever  you  wish,  sir,"  replied  the  Lieutenant.  **  Now  or  later." 

"  You  better  go  back  to  trade-mongering,  instead  of  strutting 
around  like  a  general,"  scoffed  Martin.  "  Your  father  '11  need  you 
— to  help  pay  some  of  his  debts." 

Sidney  stepped  forward  with  a  menacing  look.  "  What  did  you 
say  about  my  father?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Ha  !  you  don't  like  to  hear  that,  eh  ?  You  don't  care  to  have 
it  known  that  he's  head  over  heels  in  debt." 

"  You  lie,  if  you  utter  such  words." 

*'  I  do,  eh  ?    You  don't  think  I  know  that  Henry  Richmond  owes 
two  hundred  pounds  that  he  can't  pay  ?  " 
"  A  base  falsehood." 

"  Oh  !  that  takes  your  pride  down,  doesn't  it  ?  Well,  it's  the 
truth,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

Richmond  laughed.  The  whole  thing  was  so  absurd.  "  My 
father  owes  a  note  he  cannot  pay?  "  he  said.    "  Ridiculous  !  " 

Bloom  saw  the  effect  his  thrust  would  have.  "  Yes,"  he 
answered,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  who  holds  that  note — my  father." 

Sidney  seemed  to  collapse,  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  had  been 
struck  a  deep  and  mortal  wound.  Every  eye  was  upon  him.  His 
humiliation  was  crushing.  If  it  was  true,  what  Bloom  had  said, 
his  father's  firm  must  be  tottering  before  failure.    By  the  next  day 
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gossip  would  be  on  everybody's  lips^  and  from  a  position  of  import- 
ance and  affluence  the  Richmonds  would  drop  to  comparative 
obscurity,  unless  the  catastrophe  could  be  averted.  Even  as  he 
stood  there  he  fancied  he  could  hear  the  clamour  of  creditors  and 
the  taunts  of  meddlesome  tongues.  And  Catherine  ?  What  would 
she  think  now  ?  How  could  he  hope  to  win  her  if  this  terrible  blow 
of  misfortune  had  come  to  his  family  ? 

For  a  moment  only  he  allowed  himself  to  be  affected  by  these 
spectres.  Then  his  hand  gripped  the  table  and  he  threw  back  his 
shoulders. 

"  Friends/'  he  said,  "  it  is  a  contemptible  thing  for  a  man  to 
throw  up  private  affairs  at  a  social  gathering,  such  as  this,  but  since 
you.  Bloom,  have  been  base  enough  to  do  it,  you  shall  have  my 
answer.  My  father  has  never  been  known  to  owe  a  penny  he  did 
not  honourably  pay.  If  he  is  indebted  to  Nathan  Bloom,  I  suppose  it 
is  through  someexceptional  circumstance  of  business.  By  to-morrow 
the  note  shall  be  paid,  whatever  it  is  drawn  for.  I  am  one  of  the 
firm  of  Richmond,  Crumpitt  &  Company  and  I  resent  this  aspersion." 

He  stood,  for  a  few  seconds,  facing  the  whole  company,  then 
bowing  he  said  good-night  and  started  to  leave. 

"  Not  yet,  Sidney,"  said  Rodney  Moulton,  taking  his  arm.  "  This 
is  not  my  affair  and  I  didn't  want  to  get  drawn  into  it,  but  since  you 
are  intending  to  leave,  I  have  something  to  say.  Sit  down  a  minute, 
if  you  please."  The  remark  caused  a  silence  to  fall  on  the  gathering. 
"  As  you  all  know,"  he  began,  "  my  father  is  a  barrister,  and  I  am 
in  his  office.  Richmond,  Crumpitt  &  Company  did  give  a  note  to 
Nathan  Bloom  for  two  hundred  pounds,  for  temporary  accom- 
modation till  a  bill  for  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  owing  them, 
could  be  collected.  This  morning  we  obtained  this  money  for 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  received  it  they  instructed  my  father  to 
collect  the  note  from  Mr.  Bloom.  We  carried  out  those  instructions 
at  once,  and  paid  every  cent  that  was  owing,  with  interest.  This  is 
disclosing  facts,  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  my  father's  profession,  but 
I  think  it  is  necessary  in  justice  to  everybody.  Now,  gentlemen,  let 
us  forget  this  little  flurry  and  speak  not  one  word  of  it  outside  these 
walls.  Even  friends  will  fall  out  once  in  a  while.  Come,  Marty, 
fill  your  cup  and  we'll  all  join  in  another  song." 

A  note  of  sociability  again  prevailed  for  a  short  time,  but  Martin 
Bloom  remained  sullen  and  brooding.  Sidney,  excusing  himself, 
left  early  for  his  officer's  quarters,  but  he  could  not  dismiss  from  his 
mind  the  thought  that  Catherine  would  probably  hear  a  very  false 
report  of  the  whole  matter. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


A  STORM  BREAKS 

Catherine  heard ^  almost  before  breakfast^  what  went  on  at 
Tottenby's.  Affairs  of  that  kind  have  a  marvellous  way  of  leaping 
through  windows,  and  rushing  out  of  doors,  and  dashing  along 
streets,  without  coat  or  hat  on,  as  though  not  a  minute  is  to  be  lost 
till  everybody  in  Christendom  is  told.  And  when  everybody  is 
told,  talk  must  go  on  in  little  groups  and  over  back  fences,  in  whis- 
pers and  with  heads  shaking,  as  though  the  world  had  been  suddenly 
rocked,  and  everybody  must  proceed  at  once  to  tell  somebody  else, 
with  as  much  variation  and  embellishment  as  possible. 

Family  circles,  when  the  exaggerated  news  reached  them,  gasped 
to  hear  that  Sidney  Richmond,  in  his  officer's  uniform,  had  fought 
with  Martin  Bloom  at  too  gay  a  party.  "  Scandalous  !  "  said  the 
Mrs.  Tooples  (of  whom,  under  other  names,  there  were  many).  And 
the  firm  of  Richmond,  Crumpitt  &  Company  had  failed,  with  perhaps 
only  a  few  shillings  in  the  pound  for  creditors.  "  Oom,  oom,  didn't 
I  tell  you  so,"  declared  the  Thurstons  and  the  Esmonds  and  other 
intelligent  people,  shaking  their  heads.  Wellington  might  storm 
powerful  fortresses  in  Spain,  and  Napoleon  send  Moscow  up  in 
smoke,  without  causing  a  hair  to  be  turned  among  the  town  chat- 
terers, but  for  the  Richmonds  and  the  Moultons  and  the  Blooms  to 
be  involved  in  midnight  quarrels  and  commercial  disasters — oh, 
that  was  terrible  ! 

The  Cavenleighs,  too,  lifted  their  eyebrows,  along  with  everybody 
else,  except  Catherine,  whose  face  actually  lightened  with  a  joyous 
thrill.  The  private  transactions  of  a  business  house  didn't  interest 
her  in  the  least,  but  it  was  gloriously  romantic  to  have  a  young 
officer  gallantly  defend  her  honour  before  a  whole  company  ! 
Sidney  Richmond  immediately  became  a  chivalrous,  noble  figure 
again  in  her  thoughts.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  wasn't  engaged  to  that 
flippant  Pauline  Bourdette? 

Six  weeks  or  more  had  now  passed  since  that  memorable  night 
at  the  Dunsmuirs',  and  yet  no  opportunity  had  come  for  her  to 
meet  him.  September,  with  its  mellow  tints,  had  lingered  over  the 
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land^  suggesting  warmth  and  love  and  happiness,  but  it  had  gone, 
burdened  with  emptiness,  and  now  October  was  sifting  its  nightly 
frosts  and  scattering  autumn  leaves  in  hollows  and  nooks.  But 
there  was  still  no  sign  that  he  cared.  Twice  every  Sunday,  of  late, 
she  had  gone  to  church,  hoping  to  see  him  there.  He  had  not  once 
appeared.  Evidently  he  spent  his  Sundays  with  his  regiment. 
When  the  parade  of  the  Lincolns  and  other  units  had  been  held  on 
the  Commons,  she  had  attended  the  manoeuvres,  and  had  seen  him 
carrying  out  his  duties,  and  he  looked  as  handsome  and  dashing  as 
ever ;  but  though  she  had  waited  breathlessly  for  him  to  turn  and 
bow  to  her,  his  eyes  had  never  once  caught  her  own.  Nor  was  she 
any  more  fortunate  in  going  to  the  informal  garrison  dance  at  Navy 
Hall.  On  the  very  day  it  was  to  be  held,  Sidney  had  been  sent  on 
a  military  errand  to  Chippewa.  People  told  her  that  she  looked 
lovely,  in  her  charming  new  costume  of  sea-blue  silk,  made  specially 
for  the  event,  but  their  compliments  hadn't  been  worth  a  straw  to 
her.  She  wished,  in  fact,  that  she  hadn't  set  a  foot  inside  the  place, 
so  disappointed  had  she  been. 

There  were  other  admirers  eager  to  pay  her  attention,  of  course, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  worth  bothering  with.  Major  Osborne  was 
at  best  just  a  big,  burly,  clumsy  fellow  who,  despite  his  six  feet, 
fumbled  nervously  with  buttons  on  his  uniform  and  tripped  on  the 
carpet  nearly  every  time  he  came  within  speaking  distance  of  her. 
Captain  Clover  was  a  winning  sort  of  rake,  no  doubt,  a  brilliant 
dancer  and  extremely  gallant,  but  a  vain,  unstable  smasher  at  best. 
No,  he  was  all  right  as  a  pastime,  now  and  then,  but  he  wasn't  to  be 
exchanged  for  one  of  Sidney's  little  fingers  !  As  for  Roger  Kentley, 
he  was  too  homely  altogether,  and  she  could  never  care  a  fig  for 
fuzzy-haired  men,  anyway.  And  Martin  Bloom  ?  Oh  !  was  there 
ever  a  greater  putty-head,  a  more  shallow,  intolerable  bore  ?  Why 
had  she  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to  allow  herself  to  be  seen  with  him  ? 
It  was  a  fatal  mistake,  for  ever  since  he  had  pursued  her  like  a  pest, 
and  to  think  that  he  would  have  the  shameful  boldness  to  couple 
her  name  with  his  before  a  score  of  young  gentlemen  !  Oh,  the 
humiliation  was  unbearable  ! 

The  more  she  pondered  over  Sidney's  action  the  more  she  wished 
he  had  given  Bloom  a  good,  sound  thrashing.  It  was  just  what  he 
deserved.  Twice,  indeed,  during  the  next  few  days,  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  brief  little  note  of  thanks  to  her  defender,  thinking 
it  might  cause  him,  perhaps,  to  call  to  see  her  again,  for  he  was 
always  such  a  good-natured,  forgiving  fellow;  but  no  !  she  had 
sworn  never  to  speak  to  him  again  and  she  wouldn't.    Never  !  If 
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he  wanted  to  bow  his  knee  and  come,  well  and  good.  It  was  his 
place  to  make  the  advance — if  he  wasn't  engaged.  But  he  must  be, 
or  Mrs.  Toople  wouldn't  have  said  so  much  about  it  !  Of  course  it 
might  be  only  gossip.  Sometimes  ridiculous  stories  like  that  got 
started. 

Finally,  when  she  could  no  longer  bear  the  lonesomeness  and 
uncertainty  of  it  all,  she  took  Dorothy  Dunsmuir  into  her  con- 
fidence, as  they  were  walking  home  from  St.  Mark's  one  evening, 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  find  out,  some  time,  just  what  was  in 
Sidney's  mind.    But  of  course  he  must  never  mistrust  her  purpose. 

"  It  would  never  do  to  let  him  think  that  I  care — that  is — very 
much,  you  know,"  she  said  in  a  whisper. 

Dorothy,  with  her  usual  sympathy,  readily  promised,  but  how 
little  either  of  them  dreamed,  as  they  spoke,  of  the  tragedies  that 
were  even  then  casting  their  shadows  before  ! 

On  Saturday,  again,  Mr.  Cavenleigh  had  come  home  in  serious 
humour,  and  right  at  the  supper-table  had  referred  to  the  uncertain 
credit  of  the  firm  of  Richmond,  Crumpitt  &  Company,  He  hoped 
Catherine  had  quite  thrown  over  young  Richmond,  for  he  didn't 
want  his  daughter's  name  connected  with  a  lame  duck,  in  the  event 
of  the  firm's  failure.  It  would  do  the  Cavenleigh  family  no  good. 
Besides,  a  young  lady  of  her  position  should  be  looking  much  higher. 
There  was  Sir  Francis  Saville,  of  the  Light  Foot.  Fine  old  English 
stock,  the  Savilles.  Couldn't  make  a  mistake  there.  And  Lord 
Fuzzledown,  of  the  89th  Princess  Victoria's.  Not  very  handsome 
yet,  perhaps,  but  he  would  fill  out  in  time,  and  when  he  had  been 
so  attentive  that  day  at  dinner. 

Catherine  had  listened  as  long  as  she  could,  then  laughed  outright. 
"  Lord  Fuzzledown,"  she  repeated.  "  Oh  dear  me.  What  a  bean- 
pole !    Why,  he's  all  ears  and  feet  " 

"  Bw-u-u-h  !  "  interrupted  her  father,  striking  the  table.  "  Have 
parents  nothing  to  say  as  to  whom  their  daughter  shall  marry? 
Don't  you  know  these  young  gentlemen  are  not  one  whit  beyond 
you  ?  Dash  it,  why  are  you  so  perverse,  when  your  mother  has  set 
her  heart  on  a  man  of  title  ?  " 

He  had  no  more  than  spoken  the  last  word  when  a  loud  rap  was 
heard  at  the  front  door.  "  Hello,"  he  said,  turning,  "  who  the 
deuce  is  calling,  on  a  wretched  night  like  this  ?  " 

With  the  waning  of  the  gloomy  autumn  day  an  impenetrable 
darkness  had  fallen,  accompanied  by  a  bitter  wind  which  grew  in 
fury  as  the  evening  advanced,  till  now  it  was  howling  through  the 
half -naked  trees  and  moaning  weirdly  around  the  gables  and  cornices. 
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Rain  and  sleet  were  beginning  to  dash  against  the  windows.  Nancy, 
lifting  a  candle,  went  to  answer  the  loud  knocks. 

"  Corporal  Stokes,  if  you  please,  mum,"  said  a  huge  soldier,  with 
sweeping  moustaches,  as  she  opened  the  door.  Water  and  mud 
were  dripping  from  his  greatcoat  and  jack-boots. 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  rose  and  called  for  the  man  to  come  in. 

"  I've  come  to  say  as  'ow  the  Gen'ral  would  like  to  see  you,  sir," 
explained  the  corporal. 

What,  on  a  night  like  this.  Stokes  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Cavenleigh, 
surprised. 

"  At  once,  sir,  'e  said,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  h'oblige 
'im." 

"  By  George,  it's  rather  wicked  out  for  men  with  colds.  You 
made  no  mistake  in  the  message,  corporal?  " 

"  You'll  h'excuse  me,  I  'opes,  sir,  for  saying  as  'ow  I  never  make 
mistakes.  The  Gen'ral  'as  somethink  as  'e  would  like  to  say  to  you, 
sir.  You'll  find  'im  at  'eadquarters,  sir,"  and  with  a  sharp  salute 
he  bid  the  household  good-night,  swung  on  his  heel  and  plunged 
into  the  driving  storm. 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  protested  against  her  husband  going  one  step  to 
see  the  General  or  anyone  else,  on  such  a  night,  but  Catherine, 
fearful  that  something  terrible  was  perhaps  going  to  happen,  urged 
the  importance  of  her  father's  presence  at  the  Fort. 

"  But  Mose  is  away  to-night,  you  know  that,  Kitty,"  declared 
Mrs.  Cavenleigh.  "  He's  over  at  Deacon  Plant's,  filling  himself  with 
roast  corn,  I  suppose.  Never  seems  to  be  around  when  you  want 
him." 

A  strange  intuition  seemed  to  impel  Catherine  to  act.  W'hy 
would  the  General  send  a  messenger  unless  he  was  most  anxious  to 
see  her  father?  She  thought  and  spoke  quickly.  "  I  can  hitch  a 
horse  just  as  well  as  Mose,  and  drive  one  too,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it, 
if  you'll  let  me,  father." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you'll  have  your  own  way  as  usual,  Catherine," 
replied  her  mother.  "  Your  father  '11  be  goose  enough  to  give  in," 
and  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  nothing  more  to  say,  she  went  to 
the  hall. 

Shortly  after  the  phaeton  drove  away  into  the  rain  and  darkness. 
Sitting  in  the  front  seat,  trying  to  guide  the  horse  through  pools 
and  around  uncertain  corners,  Catherine  felt  the  sleet  sting  her  face 
hke  little  frigid  needles^  but  she  did  not  care.  It  was  a  duty  she  was 
carrying  out.  As  they  passed  the  Commons  she  looked  to  the  west 
and  saw  dim,  flickering  lights  in  the  tented  quarters  of  the  militia. 
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Somewhere^  in  one  of  those  thin^  storm-strained  can\-ases^  was 
Sidney  Richmond  ! 

When  they  entered  the  Fort^  General  Brock  came  forward  and 
welcomed  them.  "  It's  very  good  of  you  to  oblige  me^  Richard/' 
he  said,  "  and  your  daughter  has  come  too  ?  Well,  I'm  delighted 
to  see  you,  Miss  Cavenleigh.  You're  brave  to  venture  out,  in 
weather  like  this." 

"  We  thought  you  must  have  some  important  business,"  answered 
Catherine,  "  and  I  came  along  to  drive,  because  Mose  wasn't 
around." 

"  That's  the  way  to  do.  Come  in  where  it's  warm.  Your  coat? 
We'll  hang  it  right  here  by  the  fire.  That's  it.  Take  this  chair, 
won't  you,  Miss  Cavenleigh?  And,  Richard,  you  draw  up  that 
wicker.    Rough  night,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Rough?  "  repeated  Mr.  Cavenleigh,  brushing  his  side  whiskers. 
"  By  Jove,  Isaac,  it's  wicked.  Dashed  if  we  could  hardly  find  our 
way." 

"  Too  bad  to  fetch  you  out,"  said  the  General;  "  but  I've  called 
a  meeting  of  all  my  staff  for  nine  o'clock,  and  I  wanted  to  discuss 
one  or  two  matters  with  you  beforehand.    Have  a  cigar." 

"  Things  are  beginning  to  look  a  little  troublesome,  you  think  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Cavenleigh,  reaching  for  a  light. 

"  Yes,  they  are.  The  enemy  is  preparing  for  mischief.  Porter," 
he  turned  to  his  body  servant,  "  brew  a  pot  of  tea  for  Miss  Caven- 
leigh, will  you  ?  " 

"  Anything  else,  sir?  " 

"  Bring  a  glass  of  wine,  too,  for  all  of  us." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

Catherine,  with  true  feminine  curiosity  about  the  furnishings  of 
a  bachelor  officer's  apartment,  glanced  covertly  around.  Above  the 
great  open  fireplace,  whose  burning  log  sputtered  and  crackled, 
throwing  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  circle,  was  a  dark  oak  mantel  on 
which  stood  an  antique  clock,  ticking  the  minutes  away  with 
musical  rhythm.  Beneath  their  feet  was  a  thick  carpet  and  a  couple 
of  large  bear-skins.  On  the  walls  were  a  few  oils  and  a  half-dozen 
coloured  prints,  and  over  the  large  table,  near  them,  were  ten  or 
twelve  books,  two  of  which — Pope's  translation  of  Homer  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Talleyrand — were  lying  open.  Military  documents  and 
papers  were  scattered  here  and  there,  as  though  recently  perused. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  haven't  a  pianoforte.  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  said  the 

General,     you  play  so  nicely,  but          Very  good,  Porter,"  he 

turned  to  the  servant,  who  had  just  come  in,  "  leave  everything 
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here.  Will  you  be  sure  to  have  the  Council  Chamber  lighted  ?  See 
that  paper^  ink  and  cigars  are  in  their  places^  too." 

For  a  few  minutes  conversation  flowed  lightly  on,  and  the  young 
military  Governor  seemed  the  most  affable  and  courteous  of  hosts, 
but  when  his  eye  glanced  at  the  clock,  a  seriousness  quickly  came 
over  his  countenance. 

"  You'll  excuse  us  a  httle  while,  Miss  Cavenleigh  ?  "  he  asked, 
rising.  "  Your  father  and  I  won't  be  gone  long.  Here's  the  latest 
copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in 
it  you  would  like  to  read."  He  handed  it  to  her  and  pointed  to  an 
article  by  Tudor. 

She  thanked  him.  I  see  you  have  a  number  of  good  books. 
General,"  she  remarked. 

"  Oh,  not  many.  It's  difficult  to  get  them,  out  here,  and  what  I 
have  are  not  just  the  kind,  I'm  afraid,  that  appeal  to  young  ladies." 
He  smiled. 

"  Now,  sir,  don't  you  tell  me  you're  not  fond  of  romances," 
jested  Catherine. 

He  bowed  and  laughed.  "  Now  how  did  you  guess  ?  Yes,  I  do 
like  good  novels,  now  and  then,  but  it's  hard  to  get  them,  unless  one 
borrows,  and  I  don't  like  to  do  that — you  can't  mark  them  just 
as  you  like." 

"  No,  that's  true." 

"  Lately  I've  been  reading  old  Homer  over  again.  Fine  scholar. 
Pope.  He  did  his  work  well,  don't  you  think  so  }  Here's  Marshall's 
Travels  and  Johnson's  Works.  Perhaps  you  can  find  a  few  pages 
that  will  interest  you,"  and  offering  the  volumes  for  her  pastime, 
he  went  with  Mr.  Cavenleigh  to  the  Council  Chamber. 

There  his  manner  suddenly  became  serious.  He  began  at  once 
to  speak  of  an  attack,  which  he  felt  certain  would  shortly  be  made 
by  the  enemy,  and  of  the  necessity  of  raising  money  to  support  his 
army. 

"  Richard,"  he  said,  "  I'm  expecting  a  blow  to  be  struck  any  day. 
I've  called  my  whole  staff  together  to-night  to  prepare  for  it. 
Prevost's  policy  doesn't  give  me  much  encouragement,  but  I  must 
make  the  best  of  it  and  hold  what  we  have.  To  offer  effective 
resistance  we  must  increase  our  militia  and  provide  more  clothing 
and  better  rations  for  our  forces.  This  will  take  money,  as  you 
appreciate.  I  want  to  ask  your  assistance  in  helping  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  whatever  funds  are  required,  to  successfully  carry 
on." 

Mr,  Cavenleigh  took  several  draws  from  his  cigar  before  replying. 
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"  You  honour  me^  General,  by  your  confidence/'  he  said,  "  but,  you 
know — well,  it's  going  to  put  our  currency  to  a  heavy  strain." 

^'  But,  my  dear  Cavenleigh,  we  mustn't  think  of  that  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  how  can  we  prevent  it?  " 

"  Courage  and  will — they'll  find  a  way." 
Our  public  finances,  Isaac,  are  not  in  good  condition." 

"  That  is  true,  Richard,  very  true,  but  we're  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
and  we  must  have  no  doubts  about  anything.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
will  be  needed.  It  must  be  found.  It  will  be  found,  and  I'm  going 
to  rely  on  you  and  other  gentlemen  of  influence  to  assist  me.  I 
asked  you  to  come  over  to-night  because  the  matter  is  urgent. 
When  my  staff  meets  I  want  to  cheer  them.  What  is  your  answer, 
Richard?" 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  twirled  his  thumbs  and  reflected.  "  Ten  thousand 
pounds?"  he  repeated,  eventually.  "Ten  thousand — damn  it, 
Isaac,  that's  a  lot  of  money.    I  don't  know  where  it  will  come  from." 

The  General  ran  his  hand  over  his  smooth,  young  face.  His  task 
was  not  an  easy  one.  "  Cavenleigh,"  he  said,  leaning  forward  to 
press  his  argument,  "  I  sometimes  get  tired  and  lonely  out  here.  I 
often  wish  this  trouble  was  over  in  Canada,  so  that  I  could  go  back 
to  familiar  scenes  in  Guernsey  for  a  while,  and  then  join  Lord 
Wellington.  But  this  is  my  post.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
and  we  must  all  face  it,  like  men.  The  odds  are  great  against  us, 
scores  of  our  men  are  practically  barefooted,  and  Prevost's  dilatory 
methods  take  the  heart  out  of  both  officers  and  privates,  and  yet 
it  would  be  shameful  to  be  caught  napping  by  the  enemy.  That 
an  attack  is  imminent  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt,  but  when  it 
will  be  made — whether  to-night,  to-morrow  or  next  week — of 
course  I  do  not  know,  but  it  will  be  soon.  Supplies  and  men  have 
been  pouring  into  the  lines  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  may 
as  well  realize  our  danger  and  get  ready  to  meet  it.  I  need  the 
militia  and  I  need  the  money.  As  a  friend  I  want  you  to  stand 
behind  me  and  the  Government.    What  do  you  say?  " 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  glanced  up  and  saw  in  the  young  commander  a 
manliness  and  courage  which  were  inspiring.  "  Isaac,"  he  answered, 
"  here  is  my  hand.  You  shall  get  the  money  if  I  have  to  put  up 
part  of  it  myself,"  and  with  a  grip,  which  conveyed  emotion,  they 
shook  hands. 

A  few  minutes  later  their  discussion  on  administrative  and 
military  problems  ended  and,  rising,  they  rejoined  Catherine.  The 
Ocneral's  face  showed  that  his  mind  was  easier. 

"  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  remarked,  genially,  "  if  you  were  a  young 
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man^  I  would  want  you  for  one  of  my  captains.  You  are  brave 
enough^  I  know,  to  make  a  good  soldier,  or  you  wouldn't  have  come 
over  here  through  this  storm." 

She  smiled.    "  Now,  General,  you  are  much  too  generous." 

"  No,  I'm  sincere.  Won't  you  put  this  greatcoat  around  you  ? 
It  will  help  to  keep  you  warm,  going  home." 

Thank  you,  I  won't  object,  if  you  can  spare  it,"  and  she  let  him 
hold  it  for  her. 

"  There,  how  is  that?  "  he  smiled,  as  she  put  on  the  long,  roomy 
garment. 

"  How  funny  I  look,"  she  laughed,  surveying  herself.  "  Now  I'm 
Colonel  Kitty,  if  you  please,"  and  with  a  coquettish  gesture  she 
saluted,  then  took  her  father's  arm. 

The  General  laughed  too,  as  he  bowed  them  out,  but  no  sooner 
had  they  gone  than  his  active  mind  began  once  more  to  consider  the 
tasks  before  him.  With  bent  head  he  paced  the  floor  for  some  time, 
then  turned  to  writing  despatches,  only  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  his  staff  members.  At  two  o'clock  he  finished  his  work 
and  retired — to  a  fateful  rest  ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  THUNDER  OF  GUNS 

The  next  morning,  at  the  break  of  day,  ears  were  deafened  by  the 
roar  and  boom  of  guns,  and  lurid  flashes  of  fire  were  streaming  across 
the  dim  horizon. 

At  Cavenleigh  House  not  a  morsel  of  breakfast  was  eaten.  It 
might  have  been  the  last  day  for  all  things  mortal,  so  terrorizing  was 
the  scene.  Nancy,  trembling  so  much  from  fear  that  she  dropped 
several  dishes,  managed  finally  to  set  the  table,  but  there  the  por- 
ridge and  toast  and  coffee  remained,  untouched.  Mr.  Cavenleigh 
could  not  settle  himself,  and  the  women  were  so  terrified  by  the 
noise  of  battle  that  they  seemed  unable  to  stir.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh 
even  swooned  once  or  twice,  and  had  to  be  restored  with  stimulants 
and  smelling-salts. 

*'  Whatever  shall  we  do?  "  cried  Catherine,  quivering. 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  could  not  compose  herself.  "  We  must  flee  at 
once,  Richard,"  she  declared,  urging  her  husband  to  get  ready. 
"  We  may  all  be  killed  any  minute." 

"  Tut,  tut  !  "  he  answered,  with  a  show  of  undisturbed  dignity, 
"  we  are  perfectly  safe.  Most  of  the  cannonading  is  up  the  river;  " 
but  almost  before  he  finished  the  batteries  of  Fort  George  and  Fort 
Niagara  belched  forth.    The  whole  of  Newark  shuddered. 

Slowly  the  dim  light  of  day  forced  its  way  up  from  the  east,  and 
drove  back  the  darkness,  allowing  the  landscape  to  take  shape 
through  the  cold,  heavy  mists.  To  the  east  rose  the  forbidding  walls 
of  Fort  Niagara,  over  which  the  colours  of  the  young  American 
repubhc  floated  proudly.  For  decades  it  had  stood,  that  rambling 
fortress,  a  citadel  of  brooding  strength  from  whose  grey  bastion  the 
fleur-de-lis  of  France,  the  meteor  flag  of  England  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  the  Union  had  waved  in  turn,  as  the  fortunes  of  conquest 
ebbed  and  flowed.  Stretching  to  the  south  were  the  wooded  banks 
that  walled  the  great  chasm  below  the  mighty  Falls.  Upon  their 
l)rows  were  scattered  batteries  and  tented  encampments,  and  at  their 
feet,  where  tlie  laggard  current  permitted,  lay  little  open  boats.  In 
the  mouth  of  the  river  two  vessels,  with  their  drab  sails  almost 
motionless,  rested  at  anchor,  and  on  its  western  shore  the  young 
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settlement  of  Newark  spread  itself  under  the  shadow  of  resolute  Fort 
George^  over  which  flew  the  Union  Jack. 

Everywhere  along  the  majestic  stream  guns  were  now  roaring  and 
crashing  in  the  turmoil  of  battle,  bugles  were  sounding  and  soldiers 
were  at  their  posts.  Across  the  dark  waters  bateaux  were  bearing 
hundreds  of  men  and  pouring  them  out  on  the  land  in  the  face  of 
withering  fire. 

Despite  the  assurances  of  her  father,  Catherine  was  filled  with 
foreboding  and  pain.  She  tried  to  be  brave,  but  the  growing 
intensity  of  the  bombardment  overcame  her  strongest  resolutions. 

When  the  morning  had  worn  away,  Mr.  Cavenleigh  took  up  his 
hat  and  cane.  "  Nancy,"  he  asked,  "  have  you  seen  Mose  around  ?  " 
No  sah.  Ah  hab  not.    Ah  s'pose  he's  sleepin'  yet,  massah." 

"  Sleeping  ?  D — n  it,  if  this  uproar  hasn't  wakened  him,  he'll  sleep 
through  judgment  day.  I'm  going  to  look  for  him.  We'll  drive 
over  to  the  Commons." 

He  went  to  the  stables  and  called  loudly  for  the  negro,  but  not  a 
sound  came  in  answer.  Mose  was  at  that  very  moment  frantically 
burrowing  himself  deep  into  the  haymow  in  the  uppermost  loft. 
Unable  to  find  the  darkey,  he  turned  and  walked  out  toward  the 
highway.  Catherine  called  to  him  not  to  go  away,  but  he  replied 
that  he  would  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  as  soon  as  he  found  out  how 
things  were  going. 

Alarm  and  excitement  among  the  citizens  met  him  everywhere. 
Women  were  wringing  their  hands  and  clasping  babes  to  their 
bosoms,  children  were  crying  and  the  more  fearful  householders 
were  piling  their  effects  on  wagons  and  taking  roads  into  the 
country. 

As  he  crossed  Regent  Street  a  burly  trooper,  galloping  past, 
nearly  knocked  him  down.  He  had  not  finished  denouncing  the 
fellow  when  a  farmer  came  bouncing  along  on  a  load  of  provisions 
which  he  had  taken  to  the  market,  but  was  fetching  quickly  away 
again. 

"  The  Yankees  is  after  us.  Mister,"  he  shouted.  "  They  is  after 
us,  by  Simpkins,"  and  cracking  his  whip,  he  rattled  on  out  of  sight. 
Mr.  Cavenleigh  looked  up  at  him  coldly.  Strangers  would  do  well  to 
keep  their  place  ! 

In  front  of  the  Black  Bear,  two  dirty-faced  boys,  noticing  that  he 
bore  himself  with  rigid  formality,  began  to  laugh  boisterously. 
"  Hy,  mister,"  they  yelled,  "  better  lace  up  yer  boots,  or  yer  feet'll 
ketch  cold,"  and  with  another  "  tee-hee,"  they  took  to  their  heels 
just  in  time  to  escape  a  cane  over  their  heads.    When  they  were  out 
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of  sight  he  looked  down  at  his  feet  and^  to  his  great  humihation^ 
discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  properly  finish  dressing.  Then 
he  found  there  was  no  cravat  at  his  neck.  "  By  George  !  "  he 
ejaculated,  trying  to  recover  his  dignity,  "  I'm  completely  undone 
this  morning.  This  is  a  shameful  way  for  a  gentleman  to  appear." 
One  of  the  guns  at  Fort  Niagara  thundered  at  that  moment,  and  a 
sizzling  ball  crashed  through  the  roof  of  a  near-by  dwelling  and  fell 
not  three  yards  from  his  feet.  A  few  minutes  after  the  house  was 
in  flames.    His  anxiety  deepened. 

The  next  instant  an  officer  came  riding  up  whom  he  knew. 
"  What's  the  situation,  Colonel  ?  "  he  asked. 

Colonel  Brewer  drew  rein  briefly.  "  The  enemy  is  centring  on 
Queenston,  Richard.  A  hot  fight  is  going  on,  and  every  battery 
is  in  action.    The  devil's  to  pay  all  right." 

"Where  is  Brock?" 

"  Up  the  river,  in  the  very  thick  of  it." 

"  As  we  might  expect.  Always  at  the  front,  Isaac.  When  did 
he  go?" 

"  At  daybreak.    Galloped  away  alone.    We're  to  hold  here  till 
further  orders." 
"  Any  despatches  coming  down  ?  " 

"  One  or  two  have  come  through.  They  tell  us  the  enemy  is  en- 
trenched on  the  Heights  and  our  forces  are  attacking.  It's  going 
to  be  a  stubborn  fight,  and  we  haven't  a  minute  to  lose.  Good-day," 
and  striking  spurs,  he  dashed  away  to  the  Half  Moon  battery. 

There  was  little  Mr.  Cavenleigh  could  learn  more  than  the  officer 
had  told  him,  and,  affected  somewhat  by  the  sight  of  a  lifeless, 
lacerated  form,  which  was  being  borne  away  on  a  stretcher  in  front 
of  him,  he  turned  his  footsteps  toward  his  home.  Shortly  he  met 
Mr.  Alan  McAlan  trudging  along,  his  shaggy  head  bent  and  his  cane 
firmly  grasped. 

Good-morning,  Alan." 

"  Weel  !  "  replied  the  schoolmaster,  looking  up  in  surprise. 
And  what  brings  you  out,  to  be  a  target?  " 

"  Oh,  the  school  and  the  bairns,  sir." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  smiled.  "  You  surely  didn't  expect  any  pupils 
to  turn  up  to-day,  sir?  " 

"  Weel,  I  couldna  encourage  them  to  neglect  their  education  by 
stopping  in  the  hoose.    No,  the  school  had  tae  open  as  usual." 

The  dominie  seemed  to  be  in  no  mood  to  converse  further,  so  Mr. 
Cavenleigh  started  on.    "  It's  a  terrible  din,  that,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Ay,  it's  a  fearfu'  noise  the  callants  arc  making  in  a  body's  ears," 
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and  pulling  his  faded  tarn  down  still  further  over  his  ear^  he  plodded 
on. 

When  Mr.  Cavenleigh  reached  home  he  found  his  wife  still  uncer- 
tain whether  she  should  not  swoon  again^  unless  he  could  assure  her 
they  would  not  all  be  killed  any  minute. 

"  We  are  quite  safe,  Fanny,  my  dear,  quite  safe,"  he  insisted, 
taking  her  hand.  "  We're  considerably  out  of  range  of  the  batteries, 
so  there's  not  the  slightest  danger."  Placing  confidence  in  his 
judgment,  the  good  lady  decided  to  sit  up  again  and  take  a  cup  of 
tea — but  it  must  be  strong  and  clear  ! 

"  Catherine,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  about  his  daughter,  and 
leading  her  to  the  library,  "  you've  always  been  brave.  I  want  you 
to  be  courageous  now  and  look  after  the  house.  I'm  going  to  get 
into  my  old  uniform  " 

"  Father  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  you're  not  going  to  do  that?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am.  At  least  I  want  to  have  it  ready.  Where  the  deuce 
do  you  suppose  your  mother  keeps  it  ?  " 

"  In  the  cedar  chest  upstairs." 
Well,  get  it  out  for  me." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  the  garments.  They  were 
badly  wrinkled,  and  she  started  cleaning  and  pressing  them,  while 
he  took  down  his  musket  from  the  wall  and  began  polishing  it.  The 
task  seemed  to  give  her  strength. 

"  Are  the  soldiers  all  along  the  border  in  action  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  not  yet,  Kitty,  though  they  may  be  before  the  day  is  out. 
The  Lincolns  are  being  held  in  reserve  and  the  " 

She  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  he  paused,  wondering  why.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  her  thoughts  were  of  a  young  officer,  nor 
did  he  know  why  a  brighter  expression  came  into  her  countenance. 
That  moment  she  had  decided  to  write  a  message  and  get  it  to 
Sidney  Richmond. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


JEALOUSY  TURNS  VILLAIN 

The  day  was  advancing  when  Catherine^  laying  down  her  pen, 
blotted  a  small  sheet  of  paper  which  she  folded  into  an  envelope  and 
placed  in  her  bodice.  It  was  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Sidney 
Richmond,  of  the  Lincolns. 

Both  pain  and  happiness  had  come  to  her  while  she  was  writing. 
Much,  as  she  had  hoped  that  chance  or  circumstance  would  bring 
about  a  meeting,  time  still  went  on  without  her  seeing  him.  She  had 
heard  through  friends  that  he  had  grown  more  serious  in  mood  and 
would  sometimes  sit,  for  a  whole  evening,  playing  whist,  without 
speaking  a  dozen  words.  They  said  he  was  strangely  absorbed  in 
the  life  and  affairs  of  his  regiment,  and  that  it  was  understood  he 
would  soon  be  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 

Though  secretly  proud  of  any  popularity  or  advancement  that 
might  come  to  him,  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  lonely  and  humbled. 
The  halls  of  Cavenleigh  House  never  heard  now  his  care-free  laughter 
and  song.  The  big  place  seemed  gloomy  and  burdened  with  the 
anxieties  of  war.  The  sweet  joy  of  being  courted  by  a  gallant  and 
rising  young  officer  was  denied  her.  She  envied  others  of  her  age 
into  whose  eyes  the  light  of  devotion  had  come.  But  for  her  there 
came  no  delight.  Sidney  did  not  even  so  much  as  inquire  about 
her,  apparently.  As  these  thoughts  had  passed  through  her  mind 
she  had  felt  deeply  injured — and  wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  quickly 
healed  ! 

They  had  been  followed,  however,  with  a  profound  emotion  which 
stirred  the  very  depths  of  her  woman's  soul.  At  any  minute  he 
might  be  in  the  carnage  and  welter  of  battle,  giving  his  manhood, 
his  strength,  his  life,  perhaps,  in  defence  of  her,  as  well  as  of  others. 
Whatever  his  feelings  might  have  been  toward  her,  ever  since  their 
quarrel  at  the  Dunsmuirs',  he  would  have  no  reason  to  reproach  her 
now.  After  he  had  received  her  note  he  would  at  least  know  that 
she  had  not  forgotten  him  in  the  hour  of  struggle  and  sacrifice,  that 
her  heart  was  purged  of  anger,  and  if  what  was  said  about  his 
attachment  to  Miss  Bourdette  was  untrue — well  ! 

Her  reflections  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  excited  exchange 
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of  voices  downstairs.  She  hurried  out  of  her  room^  and  descending 
to  the  lower  hall,  saw  Mrs.  Toople.  She  was  telling,  between 
breaths,  that  General  Brock  had  been  killed,  that  his  aide.  Colonel 
Macdonnel,  was  reported  to  be  dying,  and  that  several  others  were 
dead  and  wounded  at  Queenston.  The  battle  was  furious  and  it 
looked  as  though  the  enemy  might  sweep  down  from  the  Heights 
over  the  whole  border. 

"  Orders  have  just  come,"  she  continued,  "  for  both  regulars  and 
militia  to  be  sent  up  at  once,  to  help  save  the  day.  Oh,  it's 
terrible  ! " 

But  Catherine  did  not  linger  to  hear  more.  Asking  to  be  excused 
for  a  little  while,  she  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  house  and  ran  down 
to  the  road  leading  to  Newark.    No  person  was  in  sight  to  help  her. 

Forgetting  everything,  she  hurried  on  along  the  highway  till  she 
came  to  a  little  log  hut,  on  the  edge  of  the  village.  It  was  rudely 
constructed  and  hungry-looking,  as  though  it  had  been  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  road  to  collect  alms.  When  she  pulled  at  the  door- 
latch  a  worn,  haggard  woman,  accompanied  by  her  large  but  simple- 
minded  son,  came  in  answer. 

"  Mrs.  Kicklebury,"  said  Catherine,  panting  from  her  haste, 
"  will  you  do  me  a  great  favour?  " 

"  It's  all  a  poor  body  like  me  can  ever  do  for  anyone.  Miss,  though 
I  hain't  got  much  time,  what  with  working  three  days  for  Mrs. 
Lynton  and  " 

"  I  want  you  to  let  Davy,  here,  take  this  letter  at  once  to 
Lieutenant  Richmond,  and  here's  a  crown  for  him.  Not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost.    Unless  it  reaches  him  right  away  he  may  be  gone." 

"  Son,  will  you  go  for  the  lady  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Kicklebury,  beaming 
with  happiness  at  the  sight  of  the  silver. 

The  youth  took  the  coin  in  his  hand  and,  turning  it  over  and  over, 
smiled  with  a  childish,  almost  pathetic  glee.  "  Yee,  yee,"  he 
answered,  "  I'm  go.  I'm  go — now,  quick.  Ho  ho  !  "  and  he  closed 
his  palm  like  a  vice  on  the  money,  refusing  to  turn  it  over  to  his 
mother  as  she  asked. 

Catherine  handed  him  the  envelope,  gave  him  careful  instructions 
and,  as  he  ran  down  the  highway,  stood  watching  him  till  he  dis- 
appeared. Then,  thanking  the  boy's  mother,  she  turned  and 
rushed  back,  delighted  that  she  had  found  a  messenger. 

On  his  way  to  the  encampment  of  the  Lincolns,  poor  Davy  soon 
forgot  the  importance  of  his  errand  in  the  strange,  unnatural 
curiosity  he  felt  for  the  crown.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
had  so  much  money  of  his  own.    It  fascinated  and  excited  him. 
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Though  guns  were  roaring  in  the  distance  and  armies  were  struggHng 
in  a  hfe-and-death  grip,  he  was  utterly  obhvious  to  their  noise  and 
horror.  He  whistled  a  sort  of  tune  over  and  over  as  he  went  along, 
and  every  few  paces  he  would  stop,  look  at  the  coin  again  and  again, 
then  tightly  close  his  fingers  once  more  on  it. 

In  a  moment  of  abstraction  he  put  the  envelope  in  one  of  his 
numerous  pockets,  most  of  which  were  filled  with  trinkets  and 
useless  odds  and  ends  of  every  description.  It  happened  to  be 
ripped  at  the  bottom,  but  of  that  he  never  thought.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  missive  fell  to  the  ground,  but  he  went  merrily  on,  quite 
unconscious  of  his  loss.  When  he  reached  Lieutenant  Richmond  he 
fumbled  innocently  for  it,  but  it  was  gone.  When  he  discovered  the 
rent,  he  flew  into  a  momentary  passion,  and  violently  ripped  the 
opening  to  thrice  its  former  size,  and  without  pausing  to  say  any- 
thing more  than  that  a  lady  had  given  him  a  letter  for  "  Mister 
Richun,"  he  turned  and  ran  back,  as  rapidly  as  his  feet  would  carry 
him,  in  the  hope  of  finding  what  he  had  dropped.  But  though  he 
looked  and  cried  all  the  way  to  his  mother's  arms,  he  could  see  the 
envelope  nowhere.  It  had  been  picked  up  by  other,  more  ignoble, 
hands. 

Martin  Bloom  smiled  when  he  found  it.  "  Ah,  what  is  this?  " 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  read  the  address,  written  in  a  neat  feminine 
hand.  Glancing  around  to  see  that  no  person  was  watching,  he 
hurried  into  a  little  tongue  of  woods  and  hid  behind  thick  bushes. 
Then  tearing  off  the  seal  he  took  out  the  note  and  read  : 

"  Dear  Sidney, — You  must  forgive  me  for  writing  to  you 
when,  perhaps,  you  do  not  wish  it,  but  I  cannot  wait  any 
longer.  I  know  of  the  terrible  dangers  you  may  face  before 
this  day  is  over,  and  my  heart  is  melted.  I  want  you  to  know 
that,  whatever  may  happen,  I  have  only  the  warmest  and 
truest  feelings  toward  your  generous  and  noble  spirit.  I 
cannot  say  more,  but  if  I  was  mostly  to  blame  I  would  like 
you  to  think  kindly  of  me  now,  and  forget  the  past.  That  your 
life  may  be  spared  and  honoured  is  my  earnest  prayer. 

"  Ever, 

Kitty." 

"  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  Bloom,  as  his  face  grew  purple  with  jealousy 
and  anger.  You've  tried  to  make  her  bow  to  you,  Richmond, 
you  strutting  pup,  but  we'll  sec,"  and  mumbling  threats  to  himself, 
he  put  the  letter  in  his  waistcoat  and  continued  his  steps  along  the 
cross-road  to  Felling's. 
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His  mind  became  active.  In  an  hour^  perhaps  less^  the  Lincolns 
would  be  leaving  for  the  scene  of  battle.  Richmond  would  go  with 
his  regiment.  That  letter  had  been  intended  to  reach  him  before 
he  departed;  but  he  would  never  put  an  eye  to  it.  Perhaps  after 
the  battle  was  over  he  would  be  out  of  the  way  ! 

And  Miss  Cavenleigh  ?  She  would  soon  find  that  her  confidence 
in  Richmond  had  been  misplaced.  Her  chagrin  would  turn  to 
scorn  for  him  when  she  concluded  he  had  treated  her  note  with 
contempt.  Perhaps^  though^  she  would  inquire  of  the  Kicklebury 
boy  whether  he  had  dehvered  it? 

His  treachery  seemed  to  be  thwarted,  for  the  moment,  but  new 
intrigue  soon  came  to  him.  "  Here,  boy,"  he  said,  meeting  a  lad 
on  the  road.  "  Take  this  to  that  cottage  up  there,  will  you  ?  Put 
this  shilling  in  your  pocket,"  and  tearing  a  piece  of  blank  paper  off 
an  old  letter  he  had  in  his  coat.  Bloom  wrote  a  line  saying  that  the 
letter  which  Davy  had  dropped  had  been  found  and  promptly 
delivered  to  Lieutenant  Richmond.  No  signature,  however,  was 
put  to  the  words  and  the  boy  did  not  know  Martin. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  this  duplicity  would  never  be 
found  out,  he  began  to  reflect  on  how  to  best  advance  his  ambition 
to  win  Catherine.  It  was  possible  that  she  might  learn  the  time 
when  the  militia  would  be  marching  away  from  the  Commons  and 
westward  along  the  road  toward  St.  David's.  In  this  event  she 
would  probably  come  down  to  the  corner,  where  the  soldiers  turned, 
in  order  that  she  might  see  Richmond  pass.  Everybody  who  could 
be  there  would  likely  hurry  to  the  scene.  It  would  be  well  to 
anticipate.  So,  acting  on  the  impulse,  he  walked  northward  toward 
Cavenleigh  House  and,  as  he  expected,  found  her  already  on  the 
way.  Their  meeting  was  not  what  he  had  hoped.  Catherine 
received  his  salutation  formally. 

"  You  are  not  going  down  to  see  the  soldiers,  are  you  ?  "  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

"  Yes,  I — I  would  like  to  see  the  brave  fellows,"  she  answered. 

"  But  they  have  gone." 

"  Why,  that  can't  be  possible  !  " 

"  Yes,  they  turned  the  corner  at  least  half  an  hour  ago.  They'll 
be  well  on  their  way  to  St.  David's  now." 

Are — are  you  sure  ?  "  she  inquired,  surprised. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  them  go.  I'm  thinking  of  joining  the  militia 
myself."    He  brightened. 

Her  face  could  not  conceal  the  contempt  she  felt  for  him  as  a 
laggard.  "  It  should  not  take  long  for  a  man  to  decide,"  she 
answered,  coldly. 
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He  winced,  then  smiled.  "  They  wouldn't  take  me  a  while  ago, 
on  account  of  my  muscular  rheumatism,  but  I'm  better  now 
and  " 

"  And  courageous  men  are  so  badly  needed,  Mr.  Bloom." 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  I  would  like  to  get  in  with  decent  company. 
The  way  some  of  these  young  officers  in  the  Lincolns  have  been 
carrying  on  lately  isn't  much  to  their  credit." 

She  looked  at  him.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  said. 

"  They  have  been  carousing  and  gambling  to  all  hours  of  the 
night,  I  hear." 

Whoever  said  that  I  think  is  lying." 

Her  words  stung  him.    "  You  don't  believe  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not.    It  is  base,  cowardly  gossip." 

He  parried  the  thrust.  "  Some  time  you  may  change  your 
opinion,  Catherine." 

"  My  opinions  are  not  easily  changed,  Mr.  Bloom." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  I  do  not  know  ?  " 

She  paused.    "  Well,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  that,  but  " 

"  It's  only  for  your  own  information.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
me,  but  Lieutenant  Richmond  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  " 

Her  cheeks  flushed.  "  Martin  Bloom,  you  may  be  right,  but  I 
would  believe  you  quicker  if  you  were  in  uniform.  If  I  were  a  man 
I'd  thrash  you  for  saying  that — Good-day  !  "  and  turning  quickly 
she  left  him  speechless. 

Alone  in  her  room,  a  little  later,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  wept.  She  had  bared  her  soul,  with  pain  and  sacrifice,  in  that 
letter  to  Sidney,  yet  he  had  been  so  heartless  as  to  ignore  her  again  ! 
He  had  gone  without  sending  a  word  in  reply.  Perhaps  it  was  true, 
after  all,  that  he  was  dissipating.  What  could  better  explain  his 
discourtesy  ?  He  was  going  into  battle  and  she  would  always  think 
him  brave  and  valiant,  but  beyond  that  their  friendship  must  end. 
Once  more  she  would  try  to  forget  him,  to  close  her  life  to  all  the 
hopes  she  had  so  fondly  cherished  !  He  was  worthy  of  honour,  but 
not  of  a  woman's  love  ! 

While  this  resolution,  accompanied  by  hot  and  bitter  tears,  was 
being  formed  in  her  mind,  the  cavalcade  of  reinforcements  in  which 
Sidney  was  one  of  the  younger  officers  was  swinging  away  from  the 
Commons  and  out  on  to  the  highway,  on  its  memorable  march.  A 
bugle  gave  the  note,  then  quietly  the  ranks  moved  off,  up  the 
muddy  road  and  around  the  very  corner  toward  which  Catherine 
had  so  eagerly  started,  not  more  than  half  an  hour  before.  From 
that  particular  point  the  thoroughfare  led  westward,  and  away 
from  the  direction  of  Cavenleigh  House. 
P 
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As  his  company  rounded  the  bend^  Lieutenant  Richmond  looked 
everywhere  about^  with  an  intuitive  feehng  that  Catherine  would 
be  amongst  those  who  had  gathered  at  this  place  to  catch  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  regiments.  Even  though  she  were  still  displeased 
with  him,  because  of  some  false,  meddlesome  reports  linking  his 
name  wrongly  with  that  of  Miss  Bourdette,  yet  her  patriotism  and 
feminine  sentiments  were  strong  and  she  would  want  to  see  the 
Lincolns  as  they  left.  Many  of  its  officers  and  men  might  never 
return.  No  one  could  ever  foretell  the  fortunes  of  war.  Even  a 
glimpse  of  recognition,  a  smile  from  her  would  stir  his  blood  and 
fortify  his  manhood.  A  word  of  cheer  from  her  and  he  could  face 
battle  with  doubled  courage  !  If  he  fell,  it  would  be  with  her  name 
on  his  lips  and  love  of  her  in  his  heart ! 

But  a  minute,  and  the  regular,  valiant  lines  had  turned  the  corner 
and  were  gone.  She  had  not  come  !  His  spirit  grew  sad.  Perhaps 
he  would  never  see  her  again.  Evidently  she  did  not  care.  Her 
will  must  be  hard  and  cold  toward  him.  She  would  never  know 
with  what  an  ache  and  void  he  went  forth  to  face  grim  death,  on 
the  torn  field  of  battle  !  He  squared  his  shoulders.  He  was  but 
doing  his  duty  as  every  man  should  do.  His  life  belonged  to  his 
country  and — to  her  ! 

Over  the  lofty  wooded  Heights,  that  looked  down  upon  fair 
pastoral  stretches  and  forests  adorned  with  autumn  tints,  surged 
back  and  forth  the  stubborn,  bloody  conflict.  The  roar  of  guns, 
the  clash  of  steel  and  the  shouts  of  men  were  deafening  to  the  ear, 
but  Sidney,  with  his  regiment,  plunged  into  the  deadly  struggle  with 
that  dash  and  valour  which  decimates  lines  but  leaves  an  undying 
glory  to  names.  About  him,  everywhere,  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  stark  and  moaning  forms,  scarcely  seen  and  heard  through  the 
smoke  and  tumult,  but,  unheedful  of  carnage,  the  bitter  fight  went  on. 

The  cold,  cheerless  light  of  late  afternoon  was  falling  on  the  slopes 
when  Sidney  caught  a  glimpse,  in  the  melee,  of  a  young  man  of 
splendid  poise  and  daring,  stepping  out  of  the  enemy's  broken 
ranks  and  lifting  high  his  country's  colours,  which  had  fallen  when 
their  standard-bearer  had  dropped.  But  no  sooner  had  he  waved 
the  flag  aloft  with  a  zealous  shout  to  inspire  his  comrades  than  a 
bullet  struck  him,  and  he,  too,  crumpled  to  the  earth.  That 
moment  a  little  pall  of  smoke,  hovering  low,  intervened  and  the 
gallant  young  ensign  was  lost  to  sight. 

Another  charge  was  ordered  and  Lieutenant  Richmond,  with  his 
shattered  company,  rushed  forward  against  a  line  of  muskets  and 
bayonets.  There  was  a  brief  clash  of  arms,  made  hideous  by  its 
devastation,  and  Sidney  fell.    A  bullet  had  pierced  his  left  leg.  For 
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a  few  seconds  only  he  lay  in  agony,  then,  setting  his  teeth,  he 
struggled  again  to  his  feet  and  re-entered  the  attack,  indifferent  to 
his  pain.  But  his  strength  was  waning  and  soon  he  had  to  suc- 
cumb. Crawling  as  best  he  could  to  the  back  of  his  lines,  he  bound 
the  wound  with  the  aid  of  strips  torn  from  his  shirt  and  thus  stopped 
the  flow  of  his  life's  blood. 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  he  glanced  about  him  and  noticed 
that  the  position  of  the  conflict  had  shifted  considerably  to  the  east, 
leaving  a  part  of  the  summit  of  the  Heights  exposed.  Across  it 
two  Indian  warriors,  mad  with  lust,  were  rushing  with  tomahawks 
which  they  buried  every  now  and  then  in  the  skulls  of  Union 
officers  who  were  lying  wounded  on  the  ground.  He  turned  to  a 
soldier,  who  had  just  come  up,  and  told  him  to  take  word  at  once 
to  the  Colonel,  that  the  crime  might  be  stopped.  Then  he  started 
to  hobble  across  the  field,  toward  his  lines. 

He  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  outstretched 
form  of  the  young  officer  whom  he  had  seen  lift  the  Union  colours. 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated  and  passed  his  hands  before  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  Leighton  Warwick  !  " 

He  stooped.  The  young  man  was  still  breathing.  Left  there 
alone  he  might  become  a  victim,  at  any  minute,  of  the  savages. 
He  and  Warwick  had  been  rivals  in  peace  and  were  enemies  now. 
A  conflict  of  feelings  tore  his  very  soul,  but  only  for  an  instant. 
The  passions  of  warfare  should  be  only  for  the  combatant,  not  for 
the  wounded  and  helpless  1 

Near  by  was  a  little  hollow,  covered  by  a  clump  of  bushes  and 
entangled  vines.  It  offered  a  place  of  safety  from  the  red  men. 
Quickly  lifting  Warwick's  limp  body,  he  dragged  it  into  the  hiding, 
then  hurriedly  removing  the  tunic  from  the  body  of  a  dead  British 
soldier,  he  threw  the  garment  over  the  ensign's  form  to  disguise  it, 
should  the  Indians  pass  that  way,  and  taking  another  brief  glance 
at  the  young  face,  scarcely  recognizable  through  the  congealed 
stains  of  red,  he  limped  away  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  But  he  had 
barely  reached  its  ranks  when  he  reeled,  doubled  and  fell  once 
more,  with  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder. 

When  out  of  a  grey,  mottled  sky  snow  began  to  sift  down,  a 
little  while  after,  consciousness  left  him  and  he  lay  there  beside  the 
fallen  of  both  armies.  The  weary,  broken  forces  laid  aside  their 
arms,  for  the  great  struggle  had  been  decided,  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  its  triumphs  or  sorrows.  Nature,  as  though  in  pity,  was  dropping 
a  pure  white  mantle  over  the  ghastly  scenes,  and  the  mighty  Falls  in 
the  distance  were  rumbling  low.  It  was  offering  a  solemn  hymn 
for  the  repose  of  the  gallant  dead. 
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That  evening  Dorothy  Dunsmuir  came  running  to  Cavenleigh 
House  with  word  that  the  wounded  were  arriving  at  Newark  in  open 
boats  and  on  springless  wagons.  Her  father  had  already  gone  to 
help  dress  their  injuries,  and  relieve  their  sufferings.  But  there 
were  so  many  of  them  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  enough 
bandages. 

"  Then  take  the  sheets  from  my  bed,  mother/'  declared  Catherine. 
"  They'll  do,  torn  into  strips." 

"  Oh,  can't  we  find  something  else?  "  said  Mrs.  Cavenleigh. 

"  We  have  nothing.    Besides,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost." 

"  That  is  true,"  agreed  Dorothy,  turning  to  hurry  home  again. 
Tell  your  father  I'll  bring  over  a  big  roll,"  called  Catherine, 

and  I'll  help  him  too,  if  there's  anything  I  can  do." 

Her  wishes  were  so  full  of  eagerness  and  kindness  that  they  had  to 
be  respected,  and  together  with  her  mother  she  began  ripping  the 
cotton  into  long,  narrow  strips.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  on  her 
way  to  the  rude  building  which  served  as  a  hospital.  It  was  much 
too  small  to  accommodate  half  the  number  of  those  brought  to  its 
doors.  Other  places  had  to  be  found.  St.  Mark's  church  was  one 
of  them,  the  hard  pews  serving  as  temporary  beds  upon  which  the 
distressed  could  be  laid. 

The  sight  made  Catherine  sicken.  She  felt  a  mist  come  before  her 
and  she  would  have  fainted  had  it  not  been  that  her  pity  was  stronger 
than  her  first  physical  weakness.  Commanding  herself,  with  un- 
compromising will,  she  went  about  offering  such  little  evidences  of 
tenderness  and  mercy  as  she  could  to  the  suffering.  Many  lingered 
long  indeed  on  their  humble  cots  and  beds  of  straw  before  the  skilled 
hands  of  Dr.  Dunsmuir,  or  of  one  of  the  less  dexterous  military 
surgeons,  could  minister  to  them. 

Darkness  soon  gathered,  making  the  task  of  the  doctor  more 
difficult.  Voices  grew  weaker,  calling  for  his  attention,  and  some 
ceased  altogether,  yet  how  could  three  or  four  men  do  more,  among 
so  many.^ 
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Catherine  watched  Dr.  Dunsmuir  as  he  worked  by  flickering  oil 
lamps  and  feeble  candles.  She  fetched  him  water  and  vessels  and 
bandages  till  it  seemed  that  she  could  bear  up  no  longer.  Then  she 
turned  away  to  seek  the  open  air.  On  her  way  she  heard  a  faint  call 
for  a  drink.  It  came  from  a  prostrate  Union  soldier  on  her  left. 
vShe  got  a  cup^  and  filling  it  with  water,  knelt  beside  him.  He  drank 
and  offered  half-articulate  thanks,  begging  at  the  same  time  that  she 
bathe  his  head,  which  was  matted  over  an  ugly  looking  wound, 
partly  covered,  as  was  a  portion  of  his  face,  with  a  saturated 
handkerchief. 

Responding,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  washed  the  blotches  from 
his  features,  and  presently  his  eyes  opened  and  looked  up  at  her.  At 
first  they  stared,  vacantly,  as  though  not  seeing.  Then  slowly  a 
light  came  into  them.    It  was  the  light  of  recognition. 

"  Miss — Miss — Cavenleigh,"  gasped  the  soldier,  taking  her  hand. 

Catherine  trembled,  almost  overcome.  Then  she  gazed  into 
his  countenance  again.  "  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  is — is  it  you,  Mr. 
Warwick  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  Heaven  bless  you  for  your  kindness  and  mercy,"  he 
added,  brokenly. 

"  You  must  let  me  go,"  she  whispered,  attempting  to  withdraw. 

But  he  pressed  her  fingers.  "  Won't — won't  you  let  me— thank 
you  again  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  turned  her  head  aw^ay  and  he  lifted  her  white  hand  to  his  pale 
lips  and  kissed  it. 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone,  with  a  flood  of  memories  rushing 
back  to  her  mind  of  the  happy  yesterdays  when  romance  and 
admiration  fed  her  soul.  Those  yesterdays  were  gone  now,  with 
their  sweetness,  their  dreams  and  their  joys.  In  their  stead,  it 
seemed,  had  come  only  empty  wastes  of  trouble  and  disappointment, 
which  stretched  before  her  like  desolate  shores  from  w^hich  the  tide 
had  receded. 

Leaving  the  hospital  she  went  over  with  a  surgeon  to  St.  Clark's, 
where  all  was  quiet  and  hallowed.  But  as  she  entered  the  door,  on 
her  ear  fell  again  the  sighs  and  moans  of  the  wounded.  Perhaps 
Lieutenant  Richmond  was  here.  She  would  look,  as  she  had  looked 
everywhere  else.  But  he  was  not  there.  Her  pulse  missed  a  beat, 
for  she  knew  he  had  been  killed  ! 

Then  she  was  suddenly  roused  again  by  voices.  Three  more 
soldiers  were  being  carried  in.  Going  forward  she  saw  in  the  dim 
light  that  one  of  them  wore  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Lincolns.    She  bit  her  lips  to  keep  back  a  tide  of  emotion. 
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When  he  had  been  laid  hke  the  others  in  a  pew^  and  the  bearers 
had  departed,  she  took  a  candle,  and  kneeling  beside  him,  looked 
tenderly  upon  his  stained  and  darkened  face.    She  placed  her  hand 
softly  upon  his  forehead,  but  his  eyelids  did  not  open. 
Sidney,"  she  asked,  "  won't  you  speak  to  me?  " 

He  looked  up  uncertainly,  giving  no  sign  of  recognition.  "  Water 
— a  drink,"  he  pleaded. 

She  ran  and  brought  a  pitcher,  and  after  he  had  drank,  she 
placed  a  support  under  his  head.  Then  she  bathed  his  brow  gently 
till  the  surgeon  came. 

"  He  will  live,  won't  he?  "  she  asked.  "  He  must !  God  will 
spare  him,  I  know." 

The  surgeon  carefully  examined  his  wounds,  and  began  to  dress 
them.  Then  he  spoke.  "  Yes,  I  think  he  will  live,"  he  answered. 
"  He  is  weak,  but  his  injuries  are  not  fatal.    Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Lieutenant  Richmond." 

"  Son  of  Henry  Richmond  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  his  home  isn't  far  away?  " 
"  No,  only  a  short  distance." 

"  Oh,  then  I  shall  have  him  taken  there  at  once,"  and  turning  he 
went  to  find  bearers. 

Catherine's  face  lightened,  with  an  inward  peace  which  she  could 
not  explain. 

Running  around  the  young  officer's  waist,  tied  at  his  left  side  and 
falling  to  his  knees,  was  a  beautiful  scarlet  sash  with  fringed  ends. 
In  its  upper  width,  over  his  hip,  was  a  small  hole  where  a  bullet  had 
passed  in  its  flight. 

With  quick,  deft  fingers  Catherine  secretly  untied  the  emblem  and, 
lifting  his  body  sufficiently,  removed  it.  The  next  moment  she  had 
wound  it  around  her  waist,  under  her  loose  coat.  The  surgeon 
returned,  even  as  she  rose,  but  suspected  nothing. 

"  They'll  take  him  home  at  once,"  he  said.  "  I'll  dress  his  wounds 
there.    It  will  be  a  much  better  place  than  here." 

*'  And  you  are  sure — you  are  sure  he's  in  no  danger  ?  "  she  inquired. 

The  surgeon  glanced  at  her  and  understood.  A  kindly  smile  came 
into  his  tired  face.  Just  then  an  officer  came  up.  "  Ah,  here  is 
Major  Osborne,"  he  remarked,  "  and  Mrs.  Hodder,  too.  She  has 
been  another  wonderful  woman,  in  her  goodness  and  help — like 
yourself.  Miss." 

Catherine  felt  a  new  joy  come  into  her  bosom,  as  she  started  to 
leave.    It  was  the  joy  of  unselfish  service. 
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"  I  have  a  cart^  Miss  Cavenleigh/'  said  the  Major^  joining  with  the 
surgeon  in  tribute  to  her  efforts.  "  If  you  wish  to  go  to  your  home, 
step  in  and  I'll  take  you  over." 

She  thanked  him  cordially,  for  she  felt  her  limbs  trembling. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  were  driving  to  Cavenleigh  House,  and 
the  chill  bracing  wind  restored  her  strength. 

Late  that  night,  as  the  clear,  cold  moon  shed  its  silver  rays 
through  her  bedchamber  window,  she  knelt  alone  before  her  God 
and  poured  out  her  soul.  It  was  the  prayer  of  one  whose  aching 
heart  was  humble  and  contrite,  but  happy  in  the  peace  which  comes 
from  ministering  to  others. 


BOOK  THREE 


"  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears ; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  lovehest  when  embalmed  in  tears." 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 


CHAPTER  I 


A  SERIOUS  BLOW 

The  great  forces  of  life  move  ever  on,  like  a  nameless  river,  now 
calm,  then  turbulent,  widening  here,  deepening  there,  brightened 
by  sunshine  and  darkened  by  gloom. 

The  whole  Border  paused  to  mourn  and  to  bury  its  dead.  The 
bodies  of  General  Brock  and  of  his  aide,  Colonel  Macdonnel,  were 
brought  down  from  the  desolate  field  and  lay  in  state  in  Government 
House.    Flags  drooped  solemnly  at  half-mast. 

Then  were  heard  the  mournful  strains  of  the  Dead  March  and  a 
long  cortege  moved  off  with  slow,  measured  step — simple  caskets, 
draped  with  regimental  colours,  a  white  horse,  fully  caparisoned 
but  with  empty  saddle,  led  by  a  groom,  troops  with  arms  reversed, 
muffled  bands,  guns  on  rumbling  carriages,  officers  of  rank,  civil 
dignitaries  and  citizens  exalted  and  humble.  The  minute  guns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Niagara  joined  in  a  salute  of  profound  respect  as 
the  procession  halted  at  Fort  George.  An  impressive  service  and 
the  remains  were  laid  in  Cavalier  Bastion,  there  to  rest  till,  at  a 
later  day,  a  grateful  country  would  remove  them  to  the  majestic 
Heights,  where  a  towering  shaft  would  ever  remind  posterity  of  their 
illustrious  deeds  ! 

With  the  break  of  dawn,  transports  moved  away,  bearing  prisoners 
to  the  east,  and  with  the  morrow  the  belligerents  commenced  once 
more  to  renew  their  strength,  and  the  restless  currents  of  humanity 
returned  to  their  problems  and  loves,  their  passions  and  ambitions. 

By  ceaseless  enterprise,  Messrs.  Richmond,  Crumpitt  &  Company 
had  safely  turned  the  corner  of  their  reverses  and  were  again  keeping 
their  spectacled  ledger  clerk  busy  making  out  accounts.  Mr.  Alan 
McAlan,  to  the  surprise  of  every  person,  was  known,  on  one  occasion, 
to  have  offered  his  snuff-box  (though  not  without  the  hope  that  she 
would  draw  lightly  on  its  supply)  to  Miss  Faith  Wardcll,  with  an 
amiability  of  manner  quite  unusual.  It  was  regarded  as  a  remark- 
able concession  on  his  part  that  might  yet  lead  to  his  absolute 
downfall  before  the  ingratiating  spinster.  Mark  Tottenby  was 
wearing  his  black  skull-cap  on  the  left  side  of  liis  fat  round  head, 
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instead  of  the  right,  which  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  fortunes  of 
the  Black  Bear  were  not  running  as  high  as  they  once  did.  Captain 
Moffatt,  more  silent  than  ever,  if  that  were  possible,  still  came  and 
went  mysteriously  in  his  adventurous  Sea  Gull,  and  gossip  had  it 
that  he  was  smuggling  arrogantly,  right  under  the  noses  of  imperious 
lake  fleets.  Robert  Thorne,  for  his  part,  was  continuing  to  prove  to 
judges  and  juries  that  a  lawyer  may  bite  his  finger-nails  constantly 
and  yet  win  cases  for  his  clients,  while  Miss  Dorothy  Dunsmuir,  in 
feminine  circles,  was  becoming  talked  about  because  she  occasionally 
appeared  in  public  with  the  gay  Captain  Clover. 

The  two  young  officers,  whose  pain  Catherine  had  soothed,  refused 
to  remain  long  under  the  thumb  of  doctors,  for  the  sap  of  youth  was 
in  their  veins.  Ensign  Leighton  Warwick  was  able  in  three  days, 
with  the  aid  of  orderlies,  to  enter  the  row-boat  which  bore  him  and 
other  exchange  prisoners  back  to  the  shores  from  which  they  had 
come.  Lieutenant  Sidney  Richmond,  under  the  affectionate  care 
of  his  mother,  soon  began  hobbling  on  crutches.  But  he  was  no 
longer  the  jovial,  care-free  fellow  of  a  few  months  before,  when  his 
merry  songs  and  dashing  manner  had  made  him  the  favourite  of 
his  regiment.  He  hummed  an  idle  air  occasionally,  of  course,  to 
while  away  heavy  time,  but  usually  he  was  quiet  and  unexpressi^"e. 
Often  he  would  sit  for  hours  by  the  window,  with  his  dog  at  his  feet, 
and  gaze  reflectively  out  over  the  broad  expanse  of  landscape  and 
river,  on  which  the  snows  had  fallen  and  the  silences  of  winter  had 
settled.  It  was  only  when  he  became  well  enough  to  go  out  for  a 
walk  that  he  grew  more  discoursive  and  genial.  "  Mother,"  he 
said  one  day,  "it's  strange,  isn't  it,  what  became  of  my  sash? 
We've  never  heard  a  whisper  about  the  blessed  thing,  have  we  ?  " 

Mrs.  Richmond,  swinging  the  crane  before  the  fireplace,  agreed. 
"  It's  certainly  remarkable,  Sidney.  Someone  must  surely  have 
stolen  it,  yet  I  can't  imagine  who  would  do  a  trick  of  that  kind." 

He  reflected  a  moment,  then  turned  to  his  St.  Bernard.  "  Oh, 
well,  we  can  get  another  some  day,  can't  we.  Major,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  Any  person  who  would  rob  a  wounded  soldier,"  continued  his 

mother,  "  well,  I  don't  know  what  would  be  bad  enough  " 

Oh,  well,"  he  rejoined,  "  the  world's  full  of  thieves,  mater.  Some 
steal  your  possessions,  some  your  honour,  others  your  idols,"  and 
accompanied  by  his  dog  he  went  out. 

When  he  was  quite  recovered,  a  messenger  brought  him  a  letter 
from  military  headquarters.  It  directed  that  he  leave  in  ten  days 
for  service  at  Chippewa,  and  advised,  also,  that  his  application  for  a 
captaincy  had  been  approved.    The  assurance  of  promotion  de- 
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lighted  him^  and  from  that  hour  his  strength  returned  with  doubled 
rapidity.  He  went  to  the  post  full  of  spirit,  except  that  quiet, 
thoughtful  moods  would  frequently  come  over  him. 

At  Cavenleigh  House,  meanwhile,  a  needle  and  thread  had  been 
plying  busily.  Day  after  day,  when  Catherine  had  an  idle  hour,  she 
wrought  a  little  device  on  cloth.  At  last  she  completed  the  task,  and 
taking  up  a  scarlet  sash,  skilfully  fitted  the  design  over  its  bullet- 
hole,  till  it  was  not  discernable  that  a  tear  had  ever  been  made. 
When  the  last  stitch  was  done,  she  smiled  with  satisfaction,  and 
holding  the  emblem  before  her,  gazed  proudly  at  her  handicraft. 
Against  the  darker  background  of  the  sash  stood  out  a  perfect  silken 
maple  leaf  with  rich,  golden  sheen.  "  Some  day  he  may  know, 
perhaps,  and — care,"  she  said,  and  then  almost  in  the  same  breath 
she  sighed  and  laid  the  emblem  tenderly  away.  In  a  few  days  she 
would  return  it  to  him  by  some  feminine  stratagem,  so  that  he  would 
not  know  where  it  had  been. 

That  evening,  when  Mr.  Cavenleigh  came  home,  his  face  wore  the 
best  of  colour  and  he  was  in  affable  humour.  He  carried  a  small 
packet  under  his  arm. 

"  Here  we  are,  Fanny,"  he  called,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  house, 
"  here  is  our  mail  from  England,  my  dear.  The  best  of  news  for 
you,  by  George."  He  threw  aside  his  hat  and  coat.  "  Slippers  and 
pipe,  Nancy,  and  an  extra  candle,"  and  seating  himself  in  a  large 
chair,  he  proceeded  to  glance  over  the  letters. 

"  Oh  !  I'm  so  pleased,"  declared  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  joining  him 
eagerly. 

"  This  is  yours,  Kitty,  from  your  aunt,  and  here  are  two  for  you, 
Fanny.  There  you  are,"  and  as  the  envelopes  went  around,  the 
faces  of  all  three  glowed  with  domestic  content. 

Dunstable  &  Bexhill  have  been  deucedly  slow  this  quarter,"  said 
the  honourable  gentleman,  taking  up  a  packet  bearing  two  seals,  on 
which  were  imprinted  the  names  of  the  firm. 

Yes,"  added  his  wife,  "  1  began  to  think  we  were  never  going  to 
hear  from  them." 

"  Thorough-going  business  men,  generally,  but  they've  lagged 
terribly  this  time.  I've  been  of  two  minds  to  write  them  that  I  shall 
transfer  my  affairs  in  London  to  other  hands  if  they  are  not  more 
punctual." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I  would  do  that,  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Caven- 
leigh.   "  They've  been  looking  after  our  interests  so  long  " 

"  Yes,  but  what  would  you  and  Kitty  have  done  for  Christmas  if 
our  draft  hadn't  got  here  ?    New  dresses,  you  know,  and  all  that 
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sort  of  thing.  Still,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  now,  I  suppose. 
Money  around  here,  though,  is  a  bit  hard  to  get  these  days.  Some  of 
these  wretched  fellows  who  owe  me  hide  behind  the  flimsiest 
excuses.  I'll  have  to  get  Thorne  to  sue  them,  I  guess."  He  paused 
in  his  reflections  to  tear  open  the  seals.  "  Ah,  now  we  have  it,  and 
we'll  see  what  they  say." 

He  began  reading,  but  suddenly  an  ashen  paleness  came  into  his 
cheeks  and  he  stared  vacantly  at  the  words  before  him  as  though 
unable  to  believe  his  eyes.  Then  his  hands  trembled  strangely  and 
the  paper  fell  to  his  knees. 

"  My  God,  Fanny,  we're  ruined  !  " 

"  Richard — Richard  !  "  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  what  do  you 
mean?  " 

Catherine  rushed  to  his  side.  "  Father  !  "  she  cried,  "  whatever 
is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  picked  up  the  letter  again.  "  Broughton's  bank  has  failed." 
Great  mercy,  Richard  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  turning  white, 
"  you  don't  say — it  isn't — possible?  " 

"  Here  it  is,  my  dear — here  it  is,  read  for  yourself,"  and  as  one 
stricken  dumb  he  handed  the  communication  to  her.  Catherine 
hurried  to  look  on.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  meaning.  Dated 
at  London,  it  said  : 

Honourable  Sir, 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  beg  to  advise  you  of 
the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  one  of  our  old  and  conservative 
financial  houses  in  which  you,  sir,  are  a  heavy  and  esteemed 
investor.  Unable  to  meet  its  demands,  Broughton's  bank  was 
obliged  to  close  its  doors  on  the  i8th  ultimo  and  it  is  impossible, 
therefore,  for  us  to  enclose  your  regular  draft. 

"  As  your  agents,  we  have  hastened  to  safeguard  your 
interests  so  far  as  possible,  by  placing  the  whole  matter  before 
our  solicitors,  Messrs.  Smethwick  &  Guilford,Bedford  Chambers. 
We  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  approve  of  this  course  and  immedi- 
ately forward  to  us  any  instructions  you  may  wish  to  give. 

"  We  respectfully  beg  to  offer  our  profound  sympathy  in  your 
loss,  which,  we  fear,  will  be  heavy. 

"  Awaiting  your  commands, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  Dunstable  &  Bexhill." 


Mrs.  Cavenleigh  fell  back  heavily  in  her  chair  and  Catherine  ran 
to  fetch  the  smelling-salts. 
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Mr.  Cavenleigh  took  his  wife's  hand^  mumbling  to  himself  as 
though  dazed  :  "  Broughton's — failed  !  Five  thousand  pounds — 
gone  !  My  dear^  it  is  terrible.  It's  a  crushing  blow — a  crushing — 
blow  !  "    Presently  he  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  floor. 

"  Richard,  we  are  ruined  !  "  declared  his  wife,  when  she  had 
recovered.  "  Coming  on  the  heels  of  that  disaster  a  month  ago. 
Oh  !  I  can't  bear  up  under  it  all — I  can't/'  and  straightway 
she  swooned,  and  Catherine  had  to  despatch  Mose  for  Dr. 
Dunsmuir. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  world,  wrecked  and  blackened,  had  come 
tumbling  down  upon  them.  But  four  or  five  weeks  before  a  small 
company,  in  which  Mr.  Cavenleigh  was  a  considerable  investor,  had 
been  forced  to  suspend  through  the  vagaries  of  trade.  He  had  said 
little  about  it  to  his  family  though  his  loss  had  been  serious.  Now, 
before  he  could  get  his  breath,  the  bank  in  which  most  of  his  money 
was  placed,  and  on  whose  dividends  the  household  flourished,  was 
gone.  The  double  calamity  left  him  tottering.  The  war  in  both 
Europe  and  America  was  a  stalking  spectre  ! 

Catherine  came  up  to  her  father  and  put  her  arm  affectionately 
around  him.  "  Tell  me  you  won't  worry  too  much,"  she  said, 
wiping  her  own  wet  lashes.  "  It  is  terrible,  I  know,  but  when  I 
think  of  it,  many  noble  men  have  lost  their  lives  for  us  and  others, 
haven't  they.?  We  are  all  spared,  and  there  are  so  many  oppor- 
tunities in  this  young  country.  When  the  war  is  over  you  will  be 
able  to  make  money  again." 

"  Ah,  yes,  Kitty,  but  it  isn't  over — yet,  and  fortunes  are  not  made 
in  a  day.  The  world  will  turn  quite  a  different  face  to  us  now,  you 
will  find." 

She  reflected.  "  Yes,  I  suppose,  but  do  you  know.  Papa,  I've 
taken  more  happiness  out  of  showing  kindness  to  wounded  soldiers 
than  I  ever  thought  possible.    We'll  get  along  some  way." 

He  shook  his  head.  I'm  afraid  there'll  be  no  more  pretty  dresses 
and  luxuries,  my  daughter.  The  fact  is  this  blow  has  made  me 
stagger." 

"  And  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  new  frock,"  she  sighed,  and  we 
had  looked  forward  to  so  many  things  for  Christmas,  and  " 

"  I  know,  I  know,  Kitty;  it's  a  black  outlook  when  there's  no 
money." 

Her  head  lifted  from  his  shoulder.  "  I'm  never  going  to  think  of 
dress  again,"  she  said.  It  is  wicked  of  me  to  be  so  selfish  and 
want  so  much  when  there  are  so  many  people  in  sorrow.  My  little 
sacrifice  is  nothing  compared  to  what  our  brave  soldiers  have  made. 
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Bear  up^  Papa,  and  I'll  help  you  all  I  can."  She  kissed  him  and 
went  away. 

As  the  days  went  by  Mr.  Cavenleigh  tried  to  surmount  his 
difficulties  by  presenting  a  strong,  dignified  bearing  and  by  resorting 
to  expedients  for  the  postponement  of  obligations.  But  misfortunes 
give  hunger  to  creditors.  They  pursued  him.  Inwardly  he  cringed 
with  humiliation,  but  outwardly  he  kept  the  poise  which  was  bred 
in  his  bone. 

When  standing  at  the  window  one  afternoon,  Catherine  saw  the 
burly  form  of  Nathan  Bloom  come  up  to  the  door.  Instinctively 
she  felt  the  wily  contractor's  visit  portended  no  good.  When  he 
was  admitted  he  went  with  Mr.  Cavenleigh  into  the  library.  She 
listened,  for  with  a  feminine  gift  she  disliked  the  man. 

"  I  regret,  sir,  that  it  is  impossible,  just  at  the  moment,  for  me  to 
meet  this  debt,"  she  heard  her  father  say,  as  the  discussion  went  on. 
"  It  is  not  a  large  sum,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  allow  a  little  more  time," 

"  Why,  Cavenleigh,"  said  the  contractor,  pressing  for  payment, 
"  it  is  only  fifty-two  pounds — a  small  sum,  surely,  for  a  man  of  your 
means." 

"  True,  Mr.  Bloom,  but  reverses  have  come  to  me  which  it  will  take 
time  to  overcome.  You  know  my  name  has  ahvays  stood  for 
promptness  and  honour  in  business  transactions,  but  " 

"  Then  you  tell  me  you  can't  meet  this  note?  " 

"  Not  for  a  few  weeks,  sir,  much  as  I  deplore  it.  If  you  will  give 
me  an  extension  ?  " 

Nathan  Bloom  twirled  his  thumbs.  He  rarely  failed  to  give  the 
screw  a  final  twist  when  he  had  some  victim  on  the  rack.  "  0-o-m," 
he  mused.  "  Give  me  additional  security,  and  perhaps  I  can  agree. 
A  man  must  look  after  his  interests,  Cavenleigh.  No  fault  in  that, 
is  there  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  find  none,  but  really,  Bloom,  I — I  have  no  security 
to  give." 

The  contractor  leaned  over  and  his  face  became  harder.  "  To 
press  the  matter  in  law,  then,  might  ruin  you,  I  take  it?  "  he 
asked. 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  paced  the  floor  anxiously.  "  That's  a  severe  way 
to  put  it,  Nathan,"  he  answered,  "  but  I'll  admit  it  would  place  me 
in  jeopardy.  Can't  you  favour  me,  under  the  circumstances  ?  Can't 
some  way  be  found  ?  " 

The  contractor  changed  his  mood  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.    "  There  is  a  way,  Richard,  and  an  easy  one.  Your 
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family  and  mine  have  always  been  on  the  best  of  terms^  I'm  pleased 
to  say." 

Bw-u-u-h  !  "  coughed  the  honourable  gentleman^  twitching  his 
coat  tails,  as  his  face  reddened.  We  have  been  acquainted  in  a 
business  way,  Bloom." 

"  Exactly,  and  I  believe  " — he  smiled  ingratiatingly — "  I  believe 
there  is  a  close,  shall  I  say  strong,  attachment  between  my  son  and 
— your  daughter.  They're  pretty  fond  of  each  other,  Richard,  if 
our  eyes  don't  deceive  us,  eh  ?  " 

"  Bw-u-u-h  !  " 

"  Martin  has  grown  into  a  fine  strapping  young  man,  Richard. 
Good  head  on  his  shoulders.  0-o-m,  excellent,  excellent.  He's 
going  into  business  with  me,  shortly.  Nathan  Bloom  &  Son  then, 
with  ample  capital  and  assets." 

"  I  congratulate  you  both,  sir.    Your  son  is  indeed  fortunate." 

"  Well,  the  young  lady  he  marries  need  never  want  for  anything. 
You  see  my  point,  Richard  ?  " 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  took  a  dozen  strides  before  answering.  On  the 
one  hand  he  was  confronted  with  a  stony-hearted,  bargain-driving 
creditor,  w^ho  could  sue  him  before  the  day  was  out,  if  he  wished. 
On  the  other  was  a  suggestion  which  if  encouraged  outwardly  would, 
even  though  its  meaning  was  infamous,  save  the  Cavenleigh  name 
from  being  taken  into  the  courts. 

"  I  see  your  point,  Nathan,"  he  answered  at  length,  "  but  suppos- 
ing I  lent  myself  to  such  a  proposal  ?  " 

The  contractor  walked  over  to  the  fireplace  and  held  the  note  out. 
"  Say  the  word,  Richard,"  he  whispered,    and  in  it  goes." 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  face,  a  look  of  meanness,  which 
made  Mr.  Cavenleigh  revolt.  He  drew  his  figure  up  as  his  dignity 
and  honour  returned.    "  And  if  I  should  decline  ?  "  he  asked,  coldly. 

Nathan  Bloom  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  read  his  thoughts. 
A  bitter,  unreasoning  expression,  mingled  with  anger,  came  over  his 
countenance.  "  Too  proud,  eh?  "  he  sneered,  "  even  though  you 
can't  pay  what  you  owe.  Too  important  to  have  your  daughter 
marry  my  son,  though  I  can  buy  and  sell  you,  yes,  ruin  you,  too. 
Well,  I'll  sue  for  it.  That's  my  answer,  d — n  you,"  He  waved  the 
note  before  Mr.  Cavenleigh's  eyes,  contemptuously,  and  turned  to 
leave. 

But  just  at  that  moment  Catherine  stepped  in  front  of  him. 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  she  said,  "  but  did  I  hear  you  say,  just  now,  that 
you  would  sue  my  father?  " 

Bloom  corrected  himself  in  an  instant.  "  Merely  a  private  little 
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discussion  on  a  business  matter,  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  said.  "  We 
sometimes  allow  these  things  to  disturb  us  " 

She  looked  steadily  at  him.    "  He  owes  you  ?  " 

"  A  small  sum,  Miss  Cavenleigh,  a  very  small  sum,  and  it  will 
be  all  right,  under  the  circumstances.  Your  father  and  I  will 
arrange  

Mr.  Cavenleigh  found  his  breath  again.  "  I  am  sorry,  Catherine," 
he  interjected,  "  to  owe  Mr.  Bloom,  but  the  fact  is  I  can't — well,  I 
think  we  shall  find  some  way  of  extending  the  note  " 

"  It  won't  be  necessary,  father.  Mr.  Bloom  shall  return  that 
note  to  you — and  return  it  now.  What  is  the  amount,  with 
interest?  " 

The  two  men  stood  back  as  though  speechless.  "  Why,  Catherine, 
what — what  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  her  father,  in  a  moment. 

Nathan  Bloom  glanced  in  amazement  from  one  to  the  other. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  laid  a  small  box  on  the  table  and,  opening 
the  lid,  began  counting  out  money  of  various  denominations  from 
farthings  to  gold  coins.  "  What  is  due  you,  sir?  "  she  demanded 
coldly  of  the  contractor. 

"  Well,  well — if — if  you  insist  on  paying  ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  I  ask  you  again,  what  is  the  amount  ?  " 
The  note  was  drawn,  Miss,  for  fifty- two  pounds  and  there  is  a 
slight  accumulation  of  interest,  amounting  to  three  shillings  and 
fivepence,  but  " 

"  Then  here  is  your  money,"  she  declared,  giving  him  the  last  coin 
she  had  except  a  little  darkened  one.    It  was  a  farthing. 

"  Now  give  me  the  note,  sir,  if  you  please,"  she  demanded,  and 
almost  snatching  it  from  him,  in  her  displeasure,  she  threw  it  into  the 
flames.  "  You  thought  to  cripple  and  disgrace  my  father,  didn't 
you,  when  he  would  not  bend  to  your  dishonourable  proposal,"  she 
said,  staring  so  hard  at  the  contractor  that  he  cringed.  You 
thought  you  could  buy  me,  like  a  chattel,  for  your  cowardly  son, 
but  I'll  have  you  understand,  sir,  that  I  despise  you  and  I  despise 
him  still  more.  Leave  this  house,  or  I  shall  throw  this  box  into 
your  face." 

Bloom  bowed,  as  well  as  his  covetous  soul  would  allow,  and  walked 
out. 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  had  stood  silently  by,  as  though  transfixed.  When 
the  contractor  was  gone,  his  head  bent.  Catherine  put  her  arm 
around  him. 

"  It  took  every  bit  I  had,"  she  said,  "  but  never  mind.  The 
wretch  is  paid." 
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"  But;  Kitty^  where  did  you  get  so  much^  my  dear?  You  are  a 
wonderful  girl." 

I've  been  saving  for  two  or  three  years/'  she  answered^  smiling, 
though  her  eyes  were  dim.  "  You  and  mother  gave  me  most  of  it, 
one  time  and  another,  and  Aunt  Caroline  has  sent  me  twenty  pounds 
for  my  birthdays  !  " 

"  God  bless  you,  my  daughter.  You  saved  us  all  from  another 
blow,"  and  kissing  her  in  paternal  gratitude,  he  went  to  comfort  his 
wife. 


CHAPTER  II 
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Mrs.  Cavenleigh^  despite  her  insistence  that  she  could  never 
bear  up  again  under  the  shame  of  it  all^  did  recover^  and  her  manner 
at  times  was  no  less  stately  than  before.  She  found,  too,  that  the 
world  went  on  its  way  much  the  same  as  it  had  always  gone,  except, 
perhaps,  it  no  longer  paused  to  pay  that  doubtful  homage  which 
society  so  often  pays  to  ladies  who  wear  great  brooches  and  rings, 
and  sit  upright  behind  black  coachmen. 

There  were  tongues,  it  is  true,  that  wagged  and  said  much  more 
than  even  busy  tongues  should  have  said,  noses  that  tilted  upward 
when  the  Cavenleigh  name  was  mentioned,  and  ears  that  became  so 
full  of  gossip  they  were  in  danger  of  bursting,  but  for  the  most  part, 
after  the  first  flush  of  chit-chat,  Newark  and  its  neighbours  breathed 
as  regularly  as  though  Broughton's  had  never  existed  or  Nathan 
Bloom  had  never  chewed  his  tongue. 

Catherine,  too,  gradually  learned  fortitude.  She  had  at  first 
imagined,  in  her  distraction,  that  even  the  ground  was  in  danger  of 
dropping  from  under  her,  and  that  with  every  step  she  would  be 
precipitated  into  some  new  abyss  of  humiliation.  But,  as  the  days 
went  by,  she  discovered  that  the  earth  was  still  solid  and  that  with 
every  to-morrow  there  is  hope. 

Heartaches  came,  of  course,  and  hours  of  bitter  resentment. 
There  were  young  ladies  who  smiled  as  usual  when  she  approached, 
but  put  their  heads  together  and  whispered  as  soon  as  she  passed. 
Mrs.  Saintever — the  pious  gossip — put  up  her  hands  sanctimoniously 
and  said  :  "  Don't  grieve,  my  dear,  or  take  it  too  serious.  Troubles 
has  always  a  blessed  purpose.  They're  brought  to  humble  us  and 
break  our  way'ard  spirits."  At  little  social  gatherings,  too,  there 
were  those  who  wore  their  thoughts  on  their  faces  and  on  whose 
backs  might  have  been  written  :  "  Humph  !  you're  not  so 
important  now.  Miss  Catherine,  are  you  ?  " 

One  of  her  keenest  disappointments  came  when  she  learned  that 
Sidney  Richmond  had  gone  away.  Though  she  had  constantly 
inquired  about  him,  through  Dorothy  Dunsmuir,  she  did  not  think 
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he  was  leaving  for  his  new  post  so  soon.  She  had  carefully  wrapped 
up  the  scarlet  sash  to  send  to  him  and  had  arranged  with  Mose  to 
have  it  left  at  the  Richmond  door  at  nighty  but  now  it  could  not  be 
sent^  and  all  her  pretty  fancies  about  how  pleased  he  would  be  when 
he  saw  the  handiwork^  were  frosted.  It  seemed  as  though  everything 
was  being  taken  from  her,  of  late,  except  empty  thoughts  ! 

This  mood  possessed  her  when  she  met  the  Reverend  Robert 
Addison,  rector  of  St.  Mark's.  She  was  walking  home  from  Judge 
L}mton's,  on  a  late  afternoon  in  December,  and  came  face  to  face 
with  him  in  front  of  Fernow's,  as  he  was  plodding  thoughtfully 
along  the  highway,  with  his  smooth  round  face  and  his  dark  grey 
eyes  glowing  generously,  as  usual. 

"  Well,  well.  Miss  Catherine,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  "  you're  just 
the  young  lady  I've  been  wanting  to  see.    How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  fair,  Mr.  Addison,  thank  you." 

"  You're  almost  a  stranger  these  days.  I  scarcely  ever  see  you 
any  more." 

"  I  don't  go  out  much  now." 
I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  very  sorry.    You  haven't  been  at 
church,  I  notice.    You  see  I  keep  an  eye  on  all  my  flock.  Not 
feeling  well,  or  too  many  duties  ?  " 

She  paused  and  looked  down.  "  Oh,  we  seem  to  have  had  so 
many  troubles  " 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  dear  Miss  Kitty,"  he  smiled,  "  you  mustn't  speak 
like  that.  Troubles?  No,  no,  you're  too  young,  too  full  of  life 
and  charm." 

"  But  we've  had  so  much  bad  luck,  Mr.  Addison." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  we  all  have  disappointments  and  adversities, 
one  time  or  another.  I  always  feel  there  is  a  wise  Providence 
behind  them  all.  We  cannot  understand  what  His  divine  purpose 
may  be,  perhaps,  but  God  is  our  great  Father,  and  we  must  trust 
Him." 

"  It  is  so  hard,  though,  sometimes,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Yes,  Kitty,  if  our  faith  is  weak,  but  we  must  go  to  Him  con- 
stantly in  prayer.  *  Come  unto  Me,'  Pie  has  said,  '  and  I  will  give 
you  rest,'  and  His  promise  never  fails." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  wish  I  could  look  at  things  as  you  do, 
sir." 

"  Well,  now,  supposing  I  would  tell  you  of  a  way  in  which  you 
could  make  a  lot  of  little  hearts  happy  ?  Wouldn't  that  bring  cheer 
and  peace  to  your  own  soul?  I  know  it  would,  for  our  lives  are 
like  fountains.    They  sparkle  most  when  they  flow  outward." 
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"  But,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do,  Mr.  Addison  " 

The  warm  sympathy  of  a  spiritual  father  enriched  his  words. 

Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Kitty,  there  is  much  we  all  can  do  for  one 
another.  I  have  heard  how  many  kindnesses  you  have  shown  to  the 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospital.    I  know  it  has  brought  you  joy." 

"  More  than  I  can  tell,  sir." 

"  Then  I  want  you  to  do  something  more,  and  the  Master  will 
bless  you  for  it.  Christmas  will  be  here  in  a  few  days.  I  want  to 
get  up  a  tree  for  the  poor  little  children  who  have  been  left  without 
fathers.  This  war  has  made  many  homes  sad  and  lonely,  Catherine. 
There  will  be  no  daddies  to  come  in  with  surprises,  in  a  score  of 
humble  houses  of  which  we  know.  It  will  be  a  sorrowful  day  for 
these  boys  and  girls — and  for  their  mothers  too — unless  some  of  us 
provide  them  with  cheer.  The  sacrifices  made  for  us,  by  many 
brave  men,  places  a  duty  upon  those  of  us  who  live.  *  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens  '  is  what  the  Good  Book  tells  us,  and  I  have  a 
plan  for  these  little  folks,  if  you  will  help  me  to  carry  it  out." 

She  listened  thoughtfully,  with  mixed  feelings.  Her  s^Tnpathies 
were  touched  and  generously  responded,  but  opposed  to  them  was 
the  consciousness  of  adversity.  ^'  Well,  I'll  do  anything  I  can, 
Mr.  Addison,  because  you  want  me  to,"  she  answered,  "  but  you 
know  misfortunes  " 

"  Now,  now,"  he  interjected,  "  we're  just  going  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things.  My  idea  is  this  :  I'll  collect  enough  money 
and  get  a  lot  of  good  women — and  we  have  lots  of  them,  good  and 
kind  at  heart — I'll  get  them,  I  say,  to  fill  stockings  for  the  children. 
When  everything  is  ready  we'll  have  a  happy  Christmas  tree  at 
Cavenleigh  House." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  know  what  Papa  would  say." 

"  I  think  that  if,"  he  held  up  his  forefinger,  "  if  Catherine  says 
she  would  like  it  to  be  done  ?  " 

She  smiled.    "  Very  well,  I'll  coax  father  and  mother." 

"  Ah,  that's  it.  You  see  I  know  how  well  young  ladies  can 
accomplish  little  things  of  that  kind.  Of  course  I'll  speak  to  your 
parents  about  it,  but  I'm  sure  you  can  do  a  great  deal  first,"  he 
smiled. 

"  Father  has  never  thrown  our  house  open  for  such  an  event, 
and  I  don't  know  how  he  will  feel  about  it." 

"  Well,  I'll  leave  it  to  you,  Catherine,  for  a  day  or  so.  There  are 
such  fine,  large  rooms  in  your  home,  and  I'm  sure  you  want  to  bring 
joy  into  the  lives  of  the  fatherless.  Just  remember  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians  :   '  And  now 
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abideth  faith,  hope  and  charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity.'  Remember  those  words  and  you  will  be  rich  in 
spirit."  He  shook  her  hand  and  turned  away,  with  a  godly  light 
in  his  countenance,  to  carry  comfort  to  others. 

Catherine  watched  him  as  he  wended  his  way  up  the  road,  and 
into  her  soul  came  a  new  reverence  for  his  power,  his  simplicity  and 
his  love. 

That  night  she  had  more  than  one  barrier  to  break  down,  but 
she  finally  succeeded  in  overcoming  every  objection  of  reluctant 
parents,  and  they  were  many,  so  that  when  the  rector  called  his 
proposal  was  easily  advanced.  More  than  this,  she  prevailed  upon 
Mr.  Alan  McAlan,  the  next  day,  despite  all  his  protests,  to  act  as 
Santa  Claus  when  the  important  night  should  come.  He  agreed, 
but  on  the  definite  promise  that  she  should  keep  it  a  secret. 

"  I'll  do  it  to  please  ye.  Miss  Kitty,"  he  told  her,  "  but  ye  mustna 
say  one  word  aboot  it,  not  a  word,  mind  ye,  for  I'm  no  mysel'  in 
fool's  clothing." 

On  the  morning  before  Christmas,  at  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn, 
he  was  seen  going  along  the  road  leading  to  the  forest.  An  axe 
was  over  his  shoulder  and  a  glint  of  kindness  in  his  eyes.  Shortly 
after  he  returned,  dragging  a  healthy  young  tree.  His  faded  tam 
and  his  shaggy  hair,  which  hung  beneath  it,  were  covered  with  the 
snow,  falling  everywhere  in  large  soft  flakes  like  dancing  elves  and 
hiding  the  hills  and  houses  and  barns.  In  the  strong  lines  of  his 
face  was  a  lurking  smile,  indicative  of  a  warm  heart  beneath  a 
gnarled  exterior. 

"  How  good  of  you,  sir,  to  go  to  all  this  trouble,"  said  Catherine, 
as  he  dropped  the  spruce  at  her  door. 

"  It's  only  a  wee  effort.  Miss  Kitty,"  he  answered.  "  Just  a 
wee  turn,  for  ye  and  the  bairnies." 

"  Oh,  we're  going  to  have  the  loveliest  time — all  sorts  of  things 
have  been  pouring  in,"  she  declared,  with  ecstasy.    "  Come  in, 
Mr.  McAlan,  and  have  a  glance  at  them." 
Ay,  I  wouldna  mind." 

They  passed  into  the  house  and  looked  at  every  gift.  Catherine 
was  delighted.  "  It  is  so  kind  of  you  to  be  Santa  for  us,"  she 
told  him. 

He  shook  his  head.  It's  no  a  part.  Miss  Kitty,  for  a  plain  and 
sober  body." 

"  Don't  say  that,  sir.    There  isn't  any  one  in  Newark  " 

"  But  the  bairns  will  na  care  to  hae  a  dour  auld  schoolmaster 
who  canna  jump  and  crack  aboot." 
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She  knew  his  tenderness  so  well  that  she  took  his  arm.  You 
just  wait  and  see  how  pleased  they  are.  Come  over  here  till  I  show 
you  what  Mose  and  Nancy  and  I  have  done/'  and  she  led  him  into 
the  large  room  where  the  entertainment  was  to  be  given.  Two 
sheets,  sewed  together,  hung  from  a  rope.  She  pulled  them  aside 
and  there  stood  a  stuffed  deer  with  beautiful  horns,  hitched  to  a 
short  sleigh,  piled  with  fur  robes. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  dominie.    "  It's  enough  to  affect  a  body." 

"  Now  you're  to  be  seated  in  here,  Mr.  McAlan,  and  when  the 
curtain  is  drawn,  you'll  step  out — a  real,  live  Santa.  We'll  put  the 
tree  up  there,  and  you  can  take  the  presents  off,  one  by  one." 

"  Vera  good.  Miss  Kitty,  vera  good,  whatever  ye  say,"  and 
turning  he  went  away,  pondering  over  it  all. 

When  evening  came  the  whole  house  was  aglow.  Even  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cavenleigh  forgot  their  misfortunes,  for  a  while,  as  though 
under  a  spell  cast  by  their  daughter.  Nancy  had  baked  two  score 
of  little  cookies  with  big,  bulging  raisin  eyes  and  noses,  and  had 
made  fried  cakes  in  marvellous  designs  and  shapes,  like  fat  pigmies, 
and  Dorothy  Dunsmuir  and  Bessie  Churchill  had  brought  in  taffy 
formed  into  ropes  and  curlies.    The  spirit  of  Yuletide  was  abroad. 

When  darkness  fell  the  candles  were  lighted  and  sent  out  their 
glow  over  the  festive  scene.  Sleighs  of  every  sort  came  driving  up 
to  the  big  house,  to  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  jolly  drivers  lifted  out 
the  little  folks,  one  by  one,  with  a  "  Ho,  ho,  here  we  are  !  " 

It  was  Christmas  Eve — that  one  happy  time  in  the  whole  round, 
throbbing  year  when  mortals  dismiss  their  troubles  and  strife, 
when  the  most  miserable  money-grubbers  find  the  world  laughing 
them  into  generosity ;  when  carols  ring  out  their  messages  of  good- 
will, and  the  heart  of  youth  throbs  to  the  note  of  love. 

Out  of  the  decorated  sleigh,  in  due  time,  stepped  a  portly,  jolly 
figure  with  a  long  white  beard,  a  w^onderful  fur  cap  on  his  head  and 
a  red  flowing  scarf  around  his  body.  Over  his  shoulder  hung  a 
huge  sack,  bursting  with  simple  home-made  trinkets  and  toys  that 
put  their  heads  out  as  though  trying  to  get  a  breath.  The  great, 
mystic  monarch  of  toyland  had  arrived,  by  sled  and  reindeer, 
from  his  marvellous  snow  castle  far  away  in  the  north  ! 

A  chorus  of  acclaims  went  up  from  more  than  a  score  of  childish 
throats,  pudgy  baby  hands  clapped  together,  and  sparkling  eyes 
danced  with  expectancy  and  glee. 

"  Merry  Christmas  to  a'  the  bairnies,  merry  Christmas  to  ye," 
called  the  bountiful  stranger,  and  a  merry  hour  it  was  for  young 
and  old  alike  !    Presents  for  every  one  of  the  little  folks,  for  Bennie 
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and  Susan  and  Jackie  and  Timmy  and  Nell.  Oh,  how  their  hearts 
leaped  with  excitement  and  pleasure  ! 

Catherine  had  never  before  looked  so  radiantly  beautiful.  Her 
whole  countenance  shone  with  that  light  which  comes  from 
graciousness  and  kindness.  Constantly  she  went  about  seeing  that 
no  detail  was  overlooked  which  would  add  to  the  hospitality  and 
enjoyment  of  the  event,  and  that  no  mother  passed  the  evening 
I    without  a  word  of  sympathy  and  welcome. 

The  fine,  scholarly  face  of  the  rector,  too,  wore  a  smile  of  content 
and  satisfaction.  "  Don't  you  feel  proud  of  it  all,  Catherine?  "  he 
asked,  when  the  last  of  the  visitors  had  departed. 

I  do,  Mr.  Addison,  but  it  is  you  who  should  have  the  credit." 

"  No,  no.  Your  zeal  and  interest  made  it  possible.  Sometimes 
we  despair  when  things  of  this  world  are  taken  from  us,  Catherine, 
but  when  we  think  of  others  instead  of  ourselves,  God  gives  us 
comfort  and  inward  peace.  Good-night,  and  may  the  new  year 
bring  you  many  blessings."  He  took  the  arm  of  his  wife  and  passed 
out  into  the  winter  winds. 

Mr.  McAlan  was  the  last  to  go. 

"  You  endeared  yourself  to  everybody,  sir,  everybody,"  said 
Catherine,  thanking  him  warmly. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Kitty,"  he  responded,  taking  up  his  cane,  "  the 
mithers  and  bairns  shouldna  be  thankfu'  tae  me,  but  tae  yoursel' 
and  the  meenister." 

**  But  you  made  such  a  dear  old  Santa  Claus." 
And  I  didna  look  like  a  doddering  callant?  " 

She  laughed.    "  You  were  just  wonderful,  sir,  wonderful." 
Weel,  ye've  helped  tae  soften  a  hard  world.  Miss  Kitty,"  he 
answered,  "  and  many  a  heart  will  remember  ye  as  a  bonny  lass. 
Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  sir,  and  a  merry,  merry  Christmas." 

"  Ay,  and  a  happy  one  tae  ye,"  and  he  disappeared  into  the 
moonlit  night  to  wend  his  way  back  to  Hodder's,  across  the  glis- 
tening wastes  of  snow. 
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ON  THE  RIVER  ROAD 

Spring-time  had  come  again^  and  its  soft^  luring  breezes  were 
blowing  across  the  Frontier  as  Captain  Richmond^  returning  from 
his  winter  at  Chippewa,  rode  silently  along  the  River  Road.  A 
damaging  blow  had  just  been  struck  at  York,  an  attack  on  the  Penin- 
sula was  expected  and  Sidney  was  being  recalled  to  his  regiment.  He 
had  been  delayed  unexpectedly  at  Queenston,  on  the  way  down,  and 
night  found  him  still  travelling.  Leaving  Vrooman's  battery,  after 
a  word  with  the  gunners  there,  he  plunged  again  into  the  open  glades 
and  clearings,  upon  which  a  triumphant  moon  was  pouring  its  floods 
of  tranquil  light. 

His  mind  was  free  and  his  mood  light.  Soon  he  would  be  back 
home.  Perhaps  some  turn  of  fortune  would  bring  Catherine  Caven- 
leigh  into  his  life  again  !  Not  a  day  had  passed,  for  months,  that  he 
did  not  think  of  her,  but  as  she  had  shown  not  the  least  evidence  of 
regard  since  their  meeting  at  Dr.  Dunsmuir's,  she  apparently  did  not 
care  for  his  attentions.  Busy-bodies  had  prejudiced  her  mind.  He 
was  sure  of  it,  or  her  manner  would  not  have  been  so  unrelenting. 
The  time  would  come,  however,  when  he  would  learn  the  truth  of 
what  had  been  said  and  she  would  find  too  that  his  sincerity  had 
never  been  doubtful. 

He  was  lost  in  these  reflections  when  he  heard  the  approach  of  a 
horse.    His  hand  suddenly  went  to  his  pistol,  as  he  looked  up. 

"  Who  comes,  friend  or  enemy?  "  he  demanded. 

"  A  countryman,  and  friend,"  answered  the  rider,  emerging  from 
the  shadows. 

They  came  closer  together  and  Captain  Richmond  recognized  the 
face  before  him.  "  Oh,  it's  you,  Martin  Bloom  ?  "  he  said,  reining 
his  horse. 

"  Yes,  what  of  it  ?  "  asked  the  rider. 
You  didn't  know,  perhaps,  whom  you  were  speaking  to?  " 

"  No — we  all  make  mistakes  occasionally," 

Richmond  tossed  his  head  at  the  thrust.  If  you're  not  in  a 
hurry,"  he  remarked  coolly,  "  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  a  minute 
or  two,  now  that  we've  met." 
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"  I  don't  care  to  be  bothered  to-night/'  answered  Bloom^  curtly. 
"  I've  more  important  people  to  see/'  and  he  started  on. 

The  Captain  drew  his  horse  sharply  across  the  other's  path. 

Excuse  me  for  detaining  you/'  he  remarked^  firmly,  "  but  I've  been 
waiting  a  long  while  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  You  may  as  well 
hear  them  now." 

"  Get  out  of  my  road,  will  you  ?  "  demanded  Bloom,  setting  a  spur. 

The  Captain  seized  the  rein  of  his  bridle.      Don't  be  in  a  hurry." 

Bloom's  eyes  flashed  anger.      Let  go,  I  tell  you,  or  I'll  " 

"  You'll  go  when  you've  answered  me,  not  before." 

"  D — n  your  insolence  !    You'll  pay  for  this." 

"  As  you  please,  but  first  we'll  talk  things  over — on  the  ground/' 
and  he  sprang  from  his  saddle.    "  Down  you  get,"  he  ordered. 

"  Not  an  inch,"  replied  Bloom,  in  defiance. 

Richmond  drew  his  pistol  again  from  its  holster.  "  I  told  you  to 
dismount,  and  you're  going  to  do  it." 

Bloom  reached  for  his  own  weapon,  but  he  was  too  late.  The 
Captain  had  been  first.  ^'  So  this  is  the  way  you  hold  civilians  up 
on  the  road  ?  " 

"  Come,  climb  down.   We'll  argue  matters  out  in  a  moment." 

"  You'll  answer  for  this,  Richmond,"  declared  Bloom,  recognizing 
it  was  useless  to  dispute  an  advantage.  When  he  had  dismounted, 
he  looked  at  the  Captain  with  a  smile  of  contempt.  And  you  call 
yourself  an  officer?  " 

"  I  am  an  officer,  Martin  Bloom,  and  you  haven't  enough  manhood 
to  even  crawl  into  a  uniform.  But  I'm  not  concerned  about  that 
subject.    Take  your  horse  to  the  tree  there,  and  tie  it." 

Bloom  began  to  parley  again  but  soon  ceased.  A  shining  nozzle 
was  too  close  to  him.    So  sullenly  obeying,  he  watched  his  chance. 

"  Now,"  said  Richmond,  "  empty  your  pistol  and  throw  it  aside. 
When  you've  finished,  I'll  do  the  same.  We'll  discuss  things  without 
odds." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?  "  demanded  Bloom;  are  you 
crazy,  or  do  you  want  to  show  me  what  a  colossal  fool  you  can  make 
of  yourself  ?  " 

"  You,  sir,  will  know  best  when  you've  answered  my  questions. 
Now,  both  weapons  are  empty  and  we  meet,  man  to  man,"  and 
throwing  his  own  pistol  away,  the  Captain  stepped  up  to  his 
traducer.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  men. 
Bloom,  if  anything,  was  the  taller,  but  he  was  not  as  powerfully 
built  as  Richmond.  As  they  came  face  to  face,  the  young  officer 
folded  his  arms. 
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"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  do — hold  peaceable  citizens  up  and  ?" 

"  I'm  sorry,  Martin  Bloom,  to  give  you  any  annoyance,  and  I 
regret  you  thought,  for  a  moment,  that  I  would  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  you,  but  I  know  your  ways  pretty  well,"  began 
Richmond,  before  he  could  finish.  "  I've  heard,  from  more  than 
one  tongue,  that  you  told  people  I  was  gambling  and  carousing  in 
the  regiment  last  fall." 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Do  you  listen  to  all  the  gossip  that  people 
prattle  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  listened  to  that,  because  I  believe  you  said  it." 

"  And  supposing  I  did,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  He 
squared  himself. 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  you  to  your  face — here,  where  you  can't  run 
away — that  it  was  a  lie,  every  word  of  it.  More  than  that,  I  think 
you're  a  mewling  coward." 

Bloom's  pretence  of  courage  began  to  fade  as  the  Captain's  manner 
grew  more  threatening.  "  You  have  no  right  to  accuse  me  of  this  or 
anything  else,  unless  you  can  prove  it,  and  I'm  not  going  to  listen  to 
your  temper,"  and  he  commenced  to  back  away. 

"  You  will  listen,"  retorted  Richmond,  following,  "  and  you'll 
either  deny  that  you  slandered  me  or  I'll  thrash  you — unless  you 
admit  it,  like  a  man." 

So  this  is  how  you  honour  your  uniform,  is  it  ?  "  sneered  Bloom. 

Richmond  stripped  off  his  tunic  and  tossed  it  to  the  ground. 
"  You  haven't  a  decent  hair  in  your  head,"  he  answered.  "  You 
try  to  hide  behind  every  excuse  you  can  think  of  " 

"  Keep  on.    It  makes  no  difference  to  me  what  you  say." 

"  But  it  will  make  a  difference.  We'll  settle  our  score  to-night, 
and  settle  it  here — where  you  can't  run.  I'll  teach  you,  sir,  that 
you  can't  blacken  my  character.  If  you're  man  enough  to  admit 
what  you  said,  all  right.  Apologize,  and  we'll  let  it  pass,  but  if  you 
don't,  we'll  fight  it  out — now  !  " 

Bloom  was  edging  toward  his  horse,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
make  a  quick  turn,  untie  the  rein  and  leap  into  his  saddle,  but  his 
challenger  read  his  purpose  and  stepped  closer.  Seeing  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  listen,  Martin  presented  a  vain  front.  "  If 
you  think  you  can  frighten  me,"  he  swore,  you're  mistaken.  I'll 
deny  nothing  and  admit  nothing.  So  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it."  ? 

The  Captain  closed  his  hand  and  drew  back  his  arm.  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  another  question,"  he  declared.  "  Last  October 
someone — I  don't  know  who — gave  Davy  Kicklebury  a  letter  to 
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deliver  to  me.  He  dropped  it  on  the  way.  A  boy  told  people  that 
a  stranger  paid  him  to  take  a  note  to  the  Kickleburys';  saying  the 
latter  had  been  given  to  me.  The  description  he  gave  of  the  stranger 
fits  you.    What  about  it  ?    Did  you  play  me  false  ?  " 

Bloom  laughed  with  a  light^  disdainful  air.  "  Ha/'  he  replied, 
"  do  YOU  think  I  would  soil  my  hands  with  anything  belonging  to 
you?'" 

Coward  again,  eh?  " 

"  Speak  that  word  once  more,  Richmond,  and  I'll  smash  you." 

"  I  say  you  are  a  base,  snivelling  coward." 

He  did  not  finish,  for  Bloom,  infuriated  by  the  deliberate  remarks 
of  the  young  officer,  tore  off  his  coat  and  leaped  upon  his  adversary 
with  vigorous  blows. 

For  some  time  they  fought.  Bloom  was  the  aggressor  at  the 
beginning.  He  realized  that  it  would  be  a  struggle  in  which  one  or 
the  other  would  have  to  be  vanquished.  His  challenger,  he  knew, 
was  a  menacing  opponent,  but  he  also  remembered  that  Sidney  had 
been  twice  wounded  in  battle  a  few  months  before.  By  attacking 
him  viciously  he  hoped  to  quickly  wear  down  the  young  officer's 
strength  and  get  him  at  his  mercy. 

Richmond,  however,  was  much  the  better  trained  of  the  two. 
He  had  decided,  long  before,  that  if  ever  he  met  Bloom  on  fair  ground 
the  issue  between  them  would  be  settled.  His  resolution  made  him 
guard  carefully  and  reserve  some  of  his  power. 

Here,  there,  across  the  open  space  they  shifted,  as  the  fight  went 
on,  unconscious  of  their  close  approach,  at  times,  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

Finally  Bloom's  breath  became  short  and  troubled.  He  had  spent 
too  much  of  his  resources.  Richmond  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  struck  his  antagonist  blows  that  made  him  stagger. 
His  face  bore  the  marks  of  punishment. 

Recognizing  that  the  battle  was  going  against  him.  Bloom 
summoned  all  his  energy  and  sprang  upon  the  young  officer,  gripping 
him  around  the  body.  The  two  went  to  the  earth,  rose,  and  went 
down  again,  only  to  find  their  feet  once  more,  in  a  few  moments. 
They  were  still  at  close  quarters.  Bloom  saw  an  opportunity  and 
took  it.  Concentrating  all  his  strength  on  Richmond's  arm,  he  gave 
it  a  twist  with  such  might  as  to  wrench  the  limb  in  its  socket.  Sidney 
cringed  from  the  pain,  a  sudden  darkness  came  over  him,  and  reeling, 
he  fell.  The  shoulder  wound  he  had  received  at  Queenston  had  told 
against  him. 

Bloom's   reason   had   departed.    Seizing  Sidney,  with  mad 
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impulse^  he  lifted  him  in  his  arms  and  taking  a  step,  swung  round, 
to  pitch  him  over  the  precipice.  Another  instant  and  Richmond 
would  have  gone  hurthng  down  the  ragged  embankment  to  certain 
death. 

But  in  that  moment  a  glimmering  of  consciousness  returned  to 
Sidney's  mind.  Thrusting  out  his  arms  he  gripped  his  enemy  so 
furiously  around  the  throat  that  breathing  was  impossible,  and  with 
renewed  vigour  the  two  locked  again  and  went  to  the  ground  to- 
gether. Richmond  was  on  top.  Strangled,  Bloom  was  rendered 
helpless.  He  lay  inert  under  the  knees  of  his  adversary,  his 
cheeks  blackened  and  his  eyes  protruding  from  their  sockets.  The 
struggle  was  ended.    He  was  at  Richmond's  mercy. 

For  some  moments  they  remained  there.  Sidney  removed  his 
hands  from  his  enemy's  throat,  but  in  the  same  instant  outstretched 
his  arms  and  pinioned  them  to  the  earth. 

"  Let — let — me  up,"  pleaded  Bloom,  as  his  breath  returned. 
"  Let  me— up  or  I'll— die." 

"  You'll  stay  where  you  are  till  you  tell  me  the  truth,"  replied 
Sidney,  panting. 

It  was  useless  to  dispute  the  odds  against  him,  and  Bloom  knew 
it.  He  not  only  acknowledged  his  defeat  but  prayed  for  con- 
sideration. He  was  ready  to  give  any  apology  that  Richmond  asked. 

"  One  other  thing,"  declared  Sidney.  "  You'll  promise  to  go  with 
me  to  Newark.    You'll  find  out  what  for  when  we  get  there." 

"  I — I  was  on  my  way  to  Queenston,"  pleaded  Martin. 

"  You  can  go  to  Queenston  later.  Just  now  you'll  go  with  me. 
You  tried  to  kill  me  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  could  kill  you  now,  but 
I'm  not  that  kind  of  a  man.  I'll  not  touch  you  while  you're  down, 
but  you'll  stay  here,  on  your  back,  till  you  agree  to  my  terms." 

"  I'll  go.    I'll  go— if  you'll  let  me  up." 

They  rose,  but  by  the  time  Martin  was  on  his  feet,  Sidney  had 
picked  up  both  pistols.    He  started  to  fill  his  own. 

Get  into  your  saddle,"  he  ordered,  "  and  go  ahead  of  me.  One 
mismove.  Bloom,  and  you'll  pay  for  your  treachery." 

They  soon  started,  Martin  taking  the  lead  like  a  prisoner  under 
armed  guard.  Not  a  word  more  passed  the  lips  of  either  till  they 
reached  the  Commons.    There  they  dismounted. 

"  Sergeant,"  said  Sidney,  to  a  non-commissioned  officer  who 
came  up  to  him,  "  Mr.  Bloom  here  and  I  have  had  a  difference.  We 
have  settled  it,  how  or  where  is  nobody's  business.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  soldier,  saluting. 
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"  The  first  man  who  ever  mentions  the  matter  will  answer  to  me." 
"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Bloom  is  going  to  join  the  regiment,  and  I  would  like  you  to 
send  an  orderly  out  to  this  tent — the  Adjutant's  will  do — for  a 
uniform  and  a  King's  shilling." 

"  Yes,  sir.  At  once,  sir,"  and  turning  sharply  he  went  to  fulfil  the 
orders,  but  not  without  wondering  what  had  happened,  for  the  dis- 
hevelled appearance  of  the  two  riders  left  no  doubt  of  their  hard 
encounter. 

So  unexpected  and  surprising  had  been  the  turn  Captain  Rich- 
mond had  made,that  Martin  Bloom  was  left  speechless  for  a  moment. 
Many  thoughts  had  passed  through  his  mind  on  the  road.  None  of 
them  had  been  generous  toward  his  victor.  He  was  still  smarting 
under  humiliation  and  imagined  that  Richmond  was  going  to  compel 
him  to  suffer  further  shame  by  ridiculing  him  before  the  soldiers. 
Had  such  conduct  been  shown  he  would  have  fought  again  or  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  lay  the  Captain  low  with  anything  at  hand. 
But  now  he  was  dumb.  To  cringe  and  object  to  joining  the  militia 
would  publicly  brand  him  as  a  coward,  and  he  knew  well  how 
despised  by  the  soldiers  were  young  men  who,  like  himself,  let  others 
go  and  fight  for  them.  More  than  that,  it  would  justify  Richmond 
in  exposing  him  and  in  telling  of  the  punishment  he  had  given  and 
which,  in  his  heart,  he  knew  was  not  undeserved.  The  magnanimity 
of  his  supposed  enemy  was  more  than  he  could  comprehend. 

*'  Captain,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  my  hand." 

Sidney  looked  at  him  for  an  instant.  "  You  mean  that?  "  he 
asked,  amazed. 

"  Yes.  You  have  been  a  man  and  I  have  not."  His  voice  was 
full  of  emotion, 

"  Very  well  then,  Martin,  the  past  is  forgotten,  but  I  want  you  to 

be  fair  with  me  in  the  future.    Here  "  and  he  took  Bloom's 

hand.  "  To-morrow  we  shall  be  soldiers  together.  I  want  you  to 
show  me  that  you've  got  some  red  blood  left." 

The  sergeant  at  that  moment  came  up  and  placed  a  King's  shilling 
in  Martin's  palm,  then  turning,  walked  away. 

And  now,  Captain  Richmond,"  said  Martin,  "  I'm  a  soldier. 
Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  you'll  have  a  better  opinion  of  me." 

*'  I  hope  so,  sir.    We  at  least  understand  one  another,  now." 

Martin  reached  to  an  inside  pocket.  "  Not  entirely — yet,"  he 
answered.  Not  till  you  have  seen  this,"  and  he  gave  the  Captain 
a  badly  worn  and  crumpled  letter. 

"  What  is  this?  "  asked  Sidney,  surprised. 
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Look  at  it^  and  you  will  know." 
He  opened  the  envelope  and  stood  speechless^  looking  hard  at 
Martin. 

*'  Yes/'  acknowledged  the  new  private.  "  That  is  the  letter  I 
kept  from  you.  I  was  a  cowardly  thief.  I  admit  it  now,  but  my 
jealousy  made  me  do  it.  I  was  infatuated  with  Miss  Cavenleigh^ 
but  I  know  she  scorns  me.  All  I  ask  is  that  she  will  forgive  and 
forget.  You  have  taught  me  a  lesson,  Captain  Richmond^  and  I 
shall  yet  show  you  both  "  but  he  could  say  no  more. 

Sidney's  face  was  lighted  with  a  pleasure  he  could  not  conceal. 
"  Now  I  understand  it  all/'  he  said,  as  he  re-read  the  note  Catherine 
had  written  months  before.  "  Now — I — know."  Then  he  put  the 
missive  away  and  became  an  officer  again.  "  Martin,  I  gave  you 
my  word.  It  stands.  We'll  start  out  to-morrow  without  a  past. 
Report  at  seven  in  the  morning.  The  sergeant  will  assign  you  to 
company  B.  Good-night,"  and  swinging  on  his  heel,  he  went  into 
one  of  the  tents,  while  Private  Martin  Bloom  crossed  over  the 
Commons  to  his  horse. 

A  dull  ache  in  his  shoulder  gave  Sidney  more  than  one  hour  of 
broken  rest  that  night,  but  he  bore  it  without  a  murmur.  Love  for 
Catherine  Cavenleigh  was  again  burning  in  his  bosom. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A  FAIR  DESPATCH  RIDER 

Morning  soon  broke^  but  to  bring  a  day  quite  different,  indeed, 
from  the  happy  one  of  which  Captain  Richmond  dreamed  when  he 
fell  asleep,  with  Catherine's  message  under  his  pillow. 

When  ISIewark,  and  the  forces  that  vigilantly  guarded  it,  first 
awakened  from  their  slumbers,  a  heavy  fog,  which  had  been 
dropped  by  the  night,  hung  like  an  impenetrable  shroud  along  the 
shore,  but  away  to  the  east  the  rising  sun  was  resplendent  and  full 
of  promise.  A  sense  of  quietness  and  security  prevailed.  Citizens 
went  about  their  affairs  with  ordinary  nonchalance,  and  their  armed 
protectors,  along  the  Frontier,  to  the  daily  routine  of  their  forts, 
camps  and  batteries  with  usual  jest  and  complaint.  It  was  May 
and  nature  was  rejuvenating. 

But  suddenly  a  quiver  ran  through  every  being.  Out  of  the 
mists,  as  they  lifted  before  the  triumphant  light,  strange  forms^  like 
weird  apparitions,  were  taking  shape  out  on  the  lake.  A  grim  hulk 
here,  a  mast  there,  a  grey  sail  yonder,  as  though  mythical  gods  were 
piecing  vessels  together  out  of  the  unknown. 

Field-glasses  were  quickly  turned  and  messengers  began  hurrying 
in  every  direction.  Bugles  called  and  companies  swung  into  line. 
Men  sprang  to  their  guns  and  the  limbs  of  women  and  children 
trembled. 

"  It's  the  enemy's  fleet  !  "  ran  the  word,  as  the  indefinite  forms 
related  themselves  into  a  far-flung  line  of  ships — proud,  appalling 
and  ruin-charged. 

Scarcely  had  the  men-of-war  been  seen  than  their  guns  began  to 
thunder,  hurling  missiles  of  death  and  destruction  on  the  settlement, 
encampments  and  fortifications.  Out  of  the  transports  poured 
steady  streams  of  men  into  little  boats,  shoreward  bound. 

The  level  common  rose  for  some  distance  above  the  water,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  tapered  away  gradually  as  it  extended 
westward  to  a  creek.  Along  this  elevation  was  quartered  a  thin 
line  of  defenders  who  swung  into  position  to  meet  the  invaders. 
Even  as  they  fixed  their  bayonets  and  loaded  their  muskets,  the 
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batteries  of  Fort  George  began  to  answer  those  of  the  menacing 
fleet.  Those  of  Fort  Niagara^  across  the  river,  joined  in  the  roar 
and  tumult. 

"  Another  day  of  it,  sir/'  said  Captain  Richmond  to  his  Colonel. 

"  Yes,  and  a  busy  one,"  answered  the  commanding  ofhcer,  sur- 
veying the  situation  through  his  glasses.  '*  They  stole  up  on  us, 
all  right,  no  doubt  about  that." 

"  Any  word  yet  from  the  General?  " 

"  Yes.  Our  brigade  is  to  wait  here,  in  reserve.  By  the  looks  of 
things,  though,  we  won't  wait  long.  The  regulars,  out  there  " — 
he  pointed  to  the  north — "  are  in  it  now." 

The  Lincolns  were  stationed  on  the  broad  Commons,  south  of 
Newark,  and  could  see  little  of  what  w^as  happening  except  from  a 
high  observation  post  which  they  had  erected.  The  boom  of  the 
guns,  however,  was  growing  heavy  on  their  ears. 

The  Colonel  and  Captain  Richmond  had  scarcely  descended  from 
the  look-out  when  a  rider  came  galloping  up  with  orders  that 
the  regiment  march  at  once  to  the  north,  and  take  a  position 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  fighting  regulars  and  the 
Glengarries. 

Once  there,  they  were  soon  sent  into  action  and  were  swept,  like 
their  comrades,  beneath  withering  sheets  of  fire.  It  was  a  stubborn 
but  losing  defence  against  greatly  superior  numbers. 

Only  a  narrow  strip  of  woods  shut  Cavenleigh  House  out  from 
the  scene  of  battle.  Imminence  of  danger  and  the  din  of  the 
engagement  made  its  feminine  occupants  tremble.  Mrs.  Caven- 
leigh, with  face  ashen  white,  refused  even  to  be  comforted.  Mr. 
Cavenleigh  sat  for  some  time  beside  her  with  his  musket  at  the 
window.  Eventually  he  rose  and  threw  a  powder  horn  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  I'm  going  out  a  few  minutes  to  see  what's  happening,"  he  said. 

His  wife  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  would  not  listen.  "  No 
harm  will  come  to  you,"  he  insisted.  "  I'll  soon  be  back,"  and  with 
a  stern,  determined  look  he  disappeared  down  the  road. 

Catherine  sighed,  for  her  heart  was  lonely  and  full  of  despair. 
Another  terrible  experience  had  come  suddenly  upon  her.  It 
seemed  more  than  she  could  bear,  when  there  was  so  little  to  give 
her  the  sustaining  power  of  love  and  hope. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  cried,  turning  to  Nancy,  some  time  after  her 
father  had  gone.    *'  There  is  someone — someone — knocking." 

The  two  women  shuddered,  unable,  it  seemed,  to  move.  Then 
Catherine  took  a  deep  breath.    "  I'll  go,"  she  said. 
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Timidly  she  opened  the  door.  "  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed  and  shrank 
back.    A  wounded  soldier  fell  across  the  threshold  at  her  feet. 

"Don't  be — afraid/'  he  said,  weakly.    "You  know — me.^" 

"  It — it  isn't  you — Martin  Bloom?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  a  horse,"  he  declared,  excitedly.  "  At  once^ 
at  once." 

"  But  you  are  injured.    You  can't  ride  " 

"  I  must.    The  Captain  sent  me  with  a  message — — " 

"  The  Captain  ?    What  Captain  ?  " 

The  soldier  looked  down.    "  Richmond,"  he  answered. 

Catherine  caught  her  breath,  but  it  was  not  a  time  for  words, 
only  action.    "  What  does  he  want?  "  she  inquired,  anxiously. 

"  More  ammunition — get  word  to  the  Fort — at  once." 

"  But  you  can't  go.    How  can  you  ride?  " 

"  I'll  do  it  some  way,  Miss  Cavenleigh — some  way.  I  must, 
unless  you  can  get  it  taken  for  me.  I  was  struck  soon  after  I 
started,  but  I've  got  this  far,  and  I  can  go  the  rest  of  the  way — 
somehow." 

"  Nancy,"  said  Catherine,  turning  quickly  to  the  negress,  "  run 
to  the  stable  and  tell  Mose  to  fetch  me  a  horse,  saddled.  Hurry  ! 
Hurry  !  "  The  next  moment  she  rushed  to  the  kitchen  and  brought 
a  bandage  and  gave  it  to  Private  Bloom  to  wrap  around  his  wounded 
knee.  "  I'm  going  out  for  a  little  while,  mother,"  she  called  to 
Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  "  but  I'll  be  right  back." 

The  young  man  looked  at  her.  "  You  have  found  somebody  to 
go  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  you  rest  here.  Nancy  will  wait  on  you. 
But  tell  me,  how  did  you  come  to  be  shot  ?  I  didn't  know  you  were 
— a  soldier?  " 

His  face  wrinkled  with  a  twinge  of  pain.  "  I  joined  last  night. 
This  morning,  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  into  uniform,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  into  action.  The  Captain  gave  the  message  first  to  a 
despatch  rider,  but  he  was  killed  the  next  minute,  so  I  sprang  into 
his  saddle.  Then  the  horse  fell  under  me.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  run  with  the  despatch  and  get  it  to  the  Fort  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  you  see  I  was  struck,  and  noticing  your  house,  I 
limped  over  for  a  horse.  I  can  get  there  all  right — in  a  few 
minutes." 

He  attempted  to  rise,  but  Catherine  forbade  him.  "  Give  me  the 
order,"  she  said,  "  I'll  have  it  taken  througli."  Then  she  paused 
and  a  sympathetic  light  came  into  her  eyes.  "  Is — is  Captain 
Richmond  safe  ?  " 
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"  Yes/'  replied  Private  Bloom,  "  and — he  knows — now.  I  gave 
him  your  letter — last  night/'  and  overcome  by  weakness  he  lay 
back  on  a  sofa  with  closed  eyes. 

Catherine  ran  to  her  bed-chamber,  took  the  scarlet  sash  from  its 
hiding  and  fastened  it  around  her  shoulder,  then  rushing  down  the 
stairs,  she  sprang  into  the  saddle,  with  the  help  of  Mose,  and  gal- 
loped away,  her  long  ringlets  of  hair  and  the  tassels  of  the  mihtary 
emblem  streaming  in  the  breeze  behind  her. 

Along  the  familiar  highway  she  dashed  like  a  daring  courier, 
through  the  edge  of  Newark  and  south  across  the  Commons  to 
the  Fort. 

"  Here,"  she  called  to  a  soldier,  "  take  this  to  the  commandant 
— quick." 

Why — Miss  Cavenleigh,"  gasped  the  fellow,  in  amazement. 
"  Ammunition  !    The  Lincolns  must  have  it — at  once.    Do  you 
hear?    Hurry!"  and  having  dehvered  the  message  she  wheeled 
and  rode  back. 

On  her  return  she  met  the  shattered  forces  of  the  defenders. 
They  were  falling  back  to  the  fortifications  before  the  assaults  of 
the  larger  forces  of  invaders.  The  decimated  Lincolns  were  on 
the  extreme  western  flank.  Her  eye  caught  sight  of  Captain  Rich- 
mond. The  next  moment  she  was  dashing  up  to  him.  As  she 
approached,  she  halted  for  an  instant,  drew  the  sash  from  her  body 
and,  riding  on,  tossed  it  with  a  smile  to  Sidney.  Before  he  could 
speak  she  was  gone  again.  His  heart  leaped  with  a  courage  and 
pride  such  as  he  had  never  known. 

Once  back  at  Cavenleigh  House,  her  strength  seemed  to  forsake 
her  and  she  almost  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  father,  who  came  rushing 
out.  But  she  had  delivered  the  despatch,  and — perhaps  the  sash 
would  be  his  mascot  ! 


CHAPTER  V 


ORDERS  MUST  BE  OBEYED 

Catherine  saw  no  more  of  Captain  Richmond  till  long  after  he 
received  from  her  the  beautiful  scarlet  sash.  An  army  of  occupa- 
tion possessed  Newark  and  threw  a  cordon  around  it^  after  the 
defenders  had  fallen  back. 

The  Honourable  Richard  Cavenleigh  did  not  like  armies  of  occu- 
pation. In  fact  if  the  violent  brushing  of  his  side  whiskers,  and  the 
expansion  of  his  florid  cheeks  with  indignation,  could  have  made  life 
uncomfortable  for  the  enemy,  they  would  have  had,  through  that 
summer,  a  most  unpleasant  time  of  it.  His  countenance  told  them, 
as  plainly  as  words,  that  he  wished  they  could  be  booted  into  per- 
dition. He  managed  to  contain  himself,  however,  when  tents  were 
scattered  over  the  Commons,  empty  houses  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  everything  movable  was  requisitioned  as  needed,  but  when 
soldiers  came  to  his  home  and  asked  him  impertinent  questions,  he 
twitched  his  coat  tails  so  furiously  there  was  danger  of  them 
bouncing  for  ever. 

But  no  matter  how  he  fumed  and  coughed,  they  didn't  seem  to 
care  a  button.  Indeed,  they  looked  upon  irascible  gentlemen, 
dignified  manners  and  high  stocks  as  political  evils  that  might  very 
well  be  watched.  Once  or  twice  they  even  searched  the  premises 
and  desecrated  the  sanctity  of  his  household  by  ordering  him  to 
hold  his  tongue. 

Misfortunes,  with  their  hungry  retinue,  had  counted  heavily 
against  him  in  the  months  that  had  passed.  Gone  now  were  his 
carriage  and  horses,  for  he  had  no  money  to  keep  them.  Gone  were 
the  fine  dresses  that  his  wife  and  daughter  once  wore.  Old  and 
faded  ones  had  to  be  worn  in  their  stead.  Gone  were  the  huge 
puddings,  rich  pastries  and  bulging  fruit  cakes  that  Nancy  used  to 
make.  Gone,  indeed,  was  nearly  everything  that  could  go  except 
the  large  house,  its  reduced  occupants  and  the  two  negro  servants, 
whose  wants  were  small.  Perhaps,  in  the  due  course  of  time,  they, 
too,  would  have  to  go,  for  even  servants  must  cat,  but  as  yet  they 
remained,  singing  melodies  as  they  went  about  their  work. 
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Nevertheless  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  both  retained,  through  it 
all,  the  outward  pride  and  bearing  of  former  days.  They  were  like 
the  crumbling  walls  of  once  imposing  castles  where  linger,  even  in 
decay,  the  air  and  semblance  of  departed  greatness.  Where  the 
honourable  gentleman  went,  his  cane  and  high  hat  went.  When 
his  wife  bowed,  she  bowed  as  a  lady.  They  lamented  their  losses  in 
private,  but  to  the  ear  of  the  world  they  told  nothing. 

Catherine  alone  was  visibly  affected.  Her  beauty,  if  anything, 
was  enhanced  by  suggestions  of  yearning  and  sadness,  but  her  spirit 
lost  its  vivacity.  Troubles  made  her  discontented,  almost  re- 
bellious. She  longed  for  society  and  gaiety  and  pleasure.  Her 
impulses  had  always  freely  expressed  themselves.  Now  they  were 
repressed  and  burdened.  About  the  only  remaining  joy  she  had 
was  to  draw  on  memories  of  the  past,  and  to  weave  pretty  fancies 
around  treasures  she  had  carefully  kept,  such  as  the  lovely  fan  she 
had  carried  on  the  night  of  her  birthday  ball,  and  the  heirlooms  that 
had  adorned  her  hair  and  neck. 

Necessity  had  taught  her  to  be  deft  at  handicrafts.  The  spinning 
wheel  helped  her  to  while  away  many  hours.  Often  she  would  sit 
through  a  whole  evening,  deep  in  youthful  reflection,  as  the  yarn 
took  shape  before  her. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  hours  of  domestic  simplicity  that  her 
mother  went  to  her  side. 

"  Kitty,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  "  you  are  working  too 
late.    It  will  soon  be  dark.    Won't  you  put  the  thread  aside?  " 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better,  though  I  like  to  spin.  It  passes  the  time 
away." 

Yes,  but  you  mustn't  become  too  serious." 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  in  these  dreadful  days  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  they  won't  last  for  ever.  One  of  these  times  the  sun 
will  shine  again." 

Catherine  sighed.  "  I  suppose,  if  the  war  ever  ends.  But  it 
isn't  over  yet.  I  wish  we  could  get  away  out  of  Newark — any 
place  almost,  where  there  would  be  life  and  liberty.  We're  shut  up 
here  hke  prisoners." 

"  But  there  is  no  place  to  go.  After  all  we  have  a  home  here,  if 
those  plagued  soldiers  wouldn't  watch  us  so  closely.  I  don't  like 
the  way  they  keep  bothering  your  father."  She  turned  away  and 
crossed  to  a  window,  where  she  stood  gazing  vacantly  across  the 
lawn.    Presently  a  little  cry  escaped  her. 

"  Richard  !  Richard  !  "  she  called  to  her  husband,  who  was 
reclining  drowsily  in  an  arm-chair. 
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"  WeW,  what  is  it?  "  he  asked. 

"  Soldiers  are  coming  through  the  gate." 

"  Mother  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine,  turning  pale. 

"  Yes,  four  of  them  this  time." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  rose  and  went  to  her  side.  "  They're  getting  to 
be  an  infernal  nuisance,  the  impertinent  rascals." 

"  Why  don't  you  hurry  upstairs,  Richard,  and  hide  from  them  ?  " 
urged  Mrs.  Cavenleigh. 

Bw-u-u-h ! "  he  replied.  "  Run  from  those  scoundrels  ?  Never ! " 

"  But — they'll  be  here  in  a  minute.  You'll  only  be  annoyed 
about  some  petty  matter." 

He  drew  himself  up  proudly.  "  No  Cavenleigh  has  ever  yet 
bowed  his  knee  to  a  republican.  If  they  want  to  come,  let  them. 
They'll  find  a  gentleman,"  and  stroking  his  whiskers,  he  awaited 
their  entrance.  When  they  came  in  he  received  them  formally. 
"  Well,  gentlemen  ?  "  he  said. 

"  We  have  business,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant. 

"Then  you'll  honour  us  by  being  seated?  Catherine,  fetch 
another  chair." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  " 

"  You  will  not  have  some  tobacco  ?  I'm  sorry  my  resources  will 
not  allow  me  to  extend  " 

The  sergeant  weakened  for  a  moment,  then  his  stern  sense  of 
duty  returned,  and  stepping  forward,  he  proceeded  to  unfold  a 
document.      I  am  required,  sir,  to  place  you  under  " 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  screamed  and  Catherine  ran  to  her  side,  but  Mr. 
Cavenleigh  remained  immovable.  "  Bw-u-u-h  !  "  he  said.  What 
is  this  ?    What  is  this  ?  " 

I  am  ordered,  sir,  to  place  you  under  arrest,  at  once." 
Sir  !  "  demanded  the  honourable  gentleman,  indignantly,  "  by 
what  scandalous  pretext  do  you  come  here — to  my  house — and 
insult  me?  " 

"  It  is  my  duty." 

"  Duty  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?    What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  You  are  suspected  of  conspiring  against  our  victorious  army." 

"Victorious?    Bw-u-u-h!    What  trumpery  is  this,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  orders,"  answered  the  sergeant,  sternly,  "  and  I 
would  be  obliged  if  you  wouldn't  ask  me  to  discuss  them  " 

"  This  is  infamous,  damnably  infamous  !  By  what 
autliority  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  blustering.    Prepare  to  come  with  us." 
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I  protest/'  declared  Mr.  Cavenleigh.  "  This  is  nothing  but 
insolence.    You  have  no  right  to  molest  a  peaceable  citizen." 

The  soldier  was  becoming  irritable.  "  Come/'  he  insisted,  "  or 
we'll  take  you  by  force." 

Not  till  you  tell  me  by  what  right  you  execute  such  an  order." 
He  squared  his  shoulders  and  boldly  faced  the  squad  before  him. 

"  I  have  told  you/'  snapped  the  sergeant,  "  that  you  are  suspected 

of  being  a  dangerous  and  meddlesome  old  fox  " 

Bw-u-u-h  !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Cavenleigh.  "  Your  General 
shall  hear  of  this." 

" — And  I  have  been  sent  here  to  arrest  you.  Here  is  my  authority. 
I'm  not  going  to  argue.  If  you  don't  come  quietly,  my  men  will 
take  you  by  force."  He  turned  sharply  to  his  squad.  "  Atten- 
tion !  "  he  ordered. 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  never  winced,  but  Catherine  ran  to  the  sergeant 
and  began  to  plead  with  him.  He  brushed  her  aside.  "  We've  no 
time  to  parley  with  women,"  he  declared.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  too, 
begged  for  consideration  and  was  given  the  same  abrupt  answer. 

"  It  is  preposterous,  sir,"  insisted  the  honourable  gentleman, 
"  that  you  should  drag  a  man  from  his  own  house  " 

"  I'll  give  you  five  minutes  to  get  ready,"  interjected  the  sergeant. 
"  I've  no  time  to  fool  around  here.  Get  your  clothes  together,  or 
you'll  come  without  them." 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  bowed,  stiffly.  "  If  you  are  not  open  to  reason,  I 
suppose  I  can  do  nothing  but  submit." 

"  Orders  must  be  obeyed,  sir." 

"  Yes,  when  there  is  only  one  man  to  four,  but  it  is  a  grave 
indignity  you  show.    I  have  given  no  cause  " 

The  sergeant  addressed  his  men.    "  Take  him  out,"  he  ordered. 

"  Stand  back,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  honourable  gentleman, 
placing  his  shoulders  to  the  wall ;  "  if  I  have  to  go  I  shall  accompany 
you  like  a  man,  not  like  a  felon.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  my  clothes  and 
tobacco,"  and  he  waited  calmly  till  his  wife  returned.  Then  he 
kissed  her  and  his  daughter  through  their  tears,  seized  his  cane,  and 
drawing  his  form  to  its  full  height,  gave  his  captors  a  long  defiant 
look  and  without  a  word  walked  out.  That  night  he  was  taken 
across  the  river,  under  guard,  and  placed,  along  with  other  important 
citizens  of  Newark,  in  the  musty  dungeon  of  Fort  Niagara. 

Catherine  fell  on  her  knees  and  asked  that  she  might  be  given 
strength  to  bear  the  load.    It  seemed  too  heavy  for  her  to  carry. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THROUGH  THE  ENEMY's  CORDON 

The  shock  of  j\Ir.  Cavenleigh's  arrest  was  followed  by  loneliness 
and  constant  dread  at  Cavenleigh  House.  There  were  times  when 
it  seemed  as  though  the  halls  and  rooms  had  a  hundred  voices  that 
whispered  in  doleful^  empty  tones.  The  only  ray  of  comfort  that 
penetrated  the  gloom  was  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Greenbush, 
saying  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  been  transported  there 
and  was  in  good  health. 

Occasionally  an  acquaintance  called  to  break  the  monotony^,  for 
even  under  armies  of  occupation  people  go  on  livings  but  they 
brought  little  news  that  was  cheerful.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Peckover,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  borrow  some  allspice  and  cloves — even 
though  the  Cavenleigh  cupboard  was  practically  empty — added  to 
Catherine's  dread  by  declaring  that  she  had  again  seen  Graydon 
Kildare  in  Newark.  He  was  back  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  renegade 
troopers,  and  his  insolence  to  citizens,  amongst  whom  he  had 
formerly  lived,  was  unbearable. 

"  He  vas  never  done  stepping  on  Mr.  Cavenleigh's  corns,  afore  the 
war,"  said  she,  "  and  I  suppose  he'll  try  to  pull  all  our  noses  now." 

Catherine  shuddered  with  timidity  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
but  she  said  nothing  of  her  prejudices  to  her  mother.  She  loathed 
him  with  the  intuitive  sense  of  womankind.  Her  susceptibilities 
were  keen  and  unerring. 

Long  after  the  household  had  retired,  leaving  a  high  moon  to  cast 
deep  shadows  among  the  trees  and  across  the  paths,  it  was  startled 
by  persistent  knocking  at  the  back  door,  which  opened  from  a  little 
porch  of  the  servants'  wing.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  heard  the  sound  first 
and  after  considerable  effort  roused  Mose.  He  went  to  the  entrance 
with  his  knees  trembling.  It  was  only  after  an  exchange  of  many 
words  of  assurance  that  he  drew  the  bolt.    An  officer  stepped  in. 

"  Mistah  Richmond  !  "  exclaimed  the  negro  in  surprise,  as  he 
held  up  a  candle.    "  What  ?  " 

"  Be  quiet,"  whispered  the  Captain,  "  or  someone  may  hear.  I 
stole  through  the  lines.    A  word,  and  I  may  be  caught." 

249 
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"  Come  in,  Cap'n.    Ah's  not  gwine  to  give  yo'  away." 
"  Is  Mr.  Cavenleigh  at  home  ?  " 

"  Why,  habn't  yo'  heard  ?  Deh  done  gone  arrested  him  fo' 
nothin',  long  ago." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Sidney.  "  That  is  a  surprise,  but  Mrs. 
Cavenleigh,  she  is  here?  " 

Yes,  and  Miss  Catherine.  This  way,  Cap'n.  They'll  sho'  hab 
their  breath  gone  when  deh  sees  yo',"  and  he  led  the  way  into  the 
front  of  the  house.    Mrs.  Cavenleigh  found  it  difficult  to  speak. 

"  Why — why  Captain  Richmond,"  she  said. 

"  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,"  he  said,  bowing,  "  but  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous venture  to  come  through  the  enemy's  cordon,  and  I  had 
to  try  at  night.  I  hope  I  can  get  back  to  our  own  quarters  as 
safely." 

I  can't  understand  how  you  did  it." 
"  Perhaps  the  blue-coats  '11  make  me  pay  for  my  folly,  but  here 
I  am.    I've  had  some  narrow  escapes,  but  they  haven't  caught  me 
yet,"  he  laughed. 

She  sighed.  "  Oh  !  what  dreadful  days  !  What  if  they  should 
suspect  you  are  here?  " 

That's  more  than  possible,  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  but  I  hope  no 
trouble  will  be  brought  on  your  house.  I  came — well — to  see 
Catherine." 

His  presence  as  a  man,  armed  and  fearless,  gave  her  a  new 
courage.  "  I'm  so  pleased  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "  Won't  you  sit 
down  ?  I'll  call  Kitty  at  once  and  then  you  can  have  a  cup  of  tea, 
for  you  must  be  hungry." 

"  No,  no,  please  don't  bother  with  tea,  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,"  he 
replied.  "  I  can  only  stay  an  hour  or  two.  I've  got  to  find  my 
way  back  again  through  the  lines,  before  daybreak." 

But  she  hurried  away  to  her  daughter's  room.  Returning  she 
began  to  set  the  table,  though  there  was  little  indeed  that  she  could 
offer. 

"  Mose,"  she  said,  "  see  that  all  the  curtains  are  closely  drawn  at 
the  windows.    Prowling  soldiers  may  be  looking  in." 

Captain  Richmond  reclined  in  a  chair,  for  he  was  tired  and  wished 
to  snatch  a  few  minutes'  repose  while  conversing.  It  had  been 
many  months  since  he  had  been  a  visitor  at  Cavenleigh  House. 
Through  them  all  he  had  never  ceased  to  think  of  Catherine,  but 
■ — well,  they  had  misunderstood  one  another.  Ever  since  she  had 
returned  his  sash  with  the  beautiful  maple  leaf  worked  by  her  own 
hands  he  had  longed  to  see  her. 
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"  I  took  the  chance,  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  because  I  couldn't  wait  any 
longer/'  he  acknowledged,  frankly. 

"  And  Kitty  is  so  delighted.  She'll  be  here  in  a  few  moments. 
These  are  terribly  lonesome  days  for  her — for  both  of  us,  in  fact." 

He  reflected.  How  would  she  look,  and  what  would  her  attitude 
be?  So  many  things  had  transpired  since  their  last  meeting  at 
the  Dunsmuir's  that  he  felt  himself  grown  older,  it  seemed  by  years. 
Perhaps  she,  too,  would  be  different  and  the  sparkle  of  her  young 
womanhood  dimmed  by  the  storms  of  experience. 
Well— Captain  Richmond?  " 

He  looked  up  suddenly  to  see  her  entering  the  room.  She  was 
dressed  in  simple  attire  and  in  her  smile  hved  a  tender  sadness. 

"  Catherine,"  he  answered,  rising  and  extending  his  hand. 

For  a  moment  neither  spoke  more.  Each  looked  deep  into  the 
other's  eyes  and  read  more  than  words  could  express.  There  was 
not  that  piquancy  and  spontaneity  in  her  manner  which  had  in  the 
past  often  suggested  the  playfulness  of  waves  under  sunshine,  but 
a  calm  graciousness,  as  though  her  heart  had  been  softened  and  her 
emotions  deepened.  In  him  she  saw  the  same  handsome,  good- 
humoured  Sidney,  whom  she  had  always  known,  grown  now  into  an 
officer  with  a  fine  poise,  a  strong  personality  and  a  commanding  step. 

I'm  sorry  to  have  been  so  long  in  getting  down,"  she  said,  "  but 
you  will  excuse  me,  I'm  sure."  It  was  the  only  thing  she  could 
think  of  to  say. 

"  And  perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  come  to  disturb  you  ?  " 

You  won't  say  that  now,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  felt,  Catherine,  that  I  should  thank  you  for  the  kind 
message  you  wrote  and  for  this."  He  put  his  hand  on  the  golden 
design  she  had  woven  on  his  sash. 

She  let  her  lashes  drop.    "  They  were  not  much,  I  suppose." 

"  They  are  everything — to  me." 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  speak.  Then  she  looked  up  and  a 
light  was  in  her  countenance.  "  Do  you  mean  that,  Captain 
Richmond?  "  she  asked. 

He  bowed.    "  Why  have  you  ever  doubted  me,  Catherine?  " 

"  I  can't — oh,  please  don't  ask  me  now.  I  listened  to  what 
people  said  " 

"  We  all  do  that  sometimes,"  he  replied ;  "  but  you  see  I  am 
here  ?  I  have  risked  my  life  for  this  hour,  because  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  have  never  been  insincere  or  forgetful.  Won't  you 
believe  me,  Kitty  ?  " 

Her  inward  happiness  returned  like  a  surging  flood,  but  modesty 
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forbade  her  expression^  beyond  two  or  three  words  :  "  Yes^  Sidney, 
I  do." 

He  took  her  hand  and  she  did  not  object.  "  Now  I  can  go  back/' 
he  said,  "  hke  a  different  man." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  entered  and  the  conversation  turned.  "  You 
must  sit  down,  Captain  Richmond,"  she  urged,  "  and  have  a  httle 
lunch,"  and  as  the  three  seated  themselves  around  the  table  they 
began  to  talk  of  many  events  that  had  filled  the  trying  months. 
An  hour  was  soon  spent  as  countless  incidents  were  recalled. 
Teacups  were  dispensers  of  social  ease. 

When  they  arose,  Catherine  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-room, 
but  Sidney  alone  followed.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  had  a  mother's 
wisdom.  Three  high  candles  were  lighted  and  sent  their  glow  over 
the  room.  In  the  quiet  of  the  richly  furnished  chamber,  mis- 
understandings of  the  past  were  quickly  recounted  and  destroyed. 
But  one  thought  disturbed  Catherine's  mind  and  made  her  reserved. 
Did  Sidney  know  to  what  humble  circumstances  her  family  had 
been  reduced,  and  if  she  told  him  would  his  devotion  change  ?  He 
must  have  heard  ?  He  must  have  seen  for  himself  that  the  house- 
hold was  lean  and  pinched  ?    Why  should  she  speak  of  it  ? 

She  glanced  around.  Everything,  after  all,  looked  much  the 
same.  What  was  the  use  of  affecting  his  ardour  .-^  Perhaps  better 
fortune  would  return  in  a  few  months  and  she  could  tell  him  then. 
And  yet  he  had  always  been  so  frank  and  honest  and  genuine  ! 
Why  should  she  be  deceptive  in  anything  ?  Supposing  he  listened 
to  what  people  said,  as  she  had  listened? 

Her  mind  became  troubled,  reflecting  her  thoughts  in  her  face. 
Sidney  noticed  the  shadow. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Kitty?"  he  asked,  going  over  to  her. 
"  You  look  pensive." 

She  brightened.  "  Oh — nothing.  I  was  just  thinking.  This 
war  has  brought  so  much  trouble,  hasn't  it?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Wars  always  bring  troubles  and  sorrows  and 
tears,  but  soldiers  never  allow  themselves  to  think  of  those  things. 
It  wouldn't  do.    They  just  set  their  teeth  and  make  the  best  of  fate." 

"  I  know.  I  have  had  nothing  to  bear,  compared  with  what  you 
brave  men  face.    I  shouldn't  speak  as  I  did." 

He  strode  once  or  twice  across  the  floor,  in  reflection.  "  I 
suppose  I  have  changed,  perhaps,"  he  remarked,  after  an  interval. 
"  When  I  first  joined  the  regiment  it  held  a  strange,  romantic 
allurement  for  me.  I  wanted  to  mingle  with  hundreds  of  men,  and 
experience  some  of  the  great  conflicts  and  struggles  of  life  for  the 
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mere  excitement  and  dash  of  it.  I  don't  know  that  the  novelty  has 
entirely  worn  off,  but  I  see  it  all  through  different  eyes  now.  Men 
j  have  to  have  ideals  and  principles,  for  which  they  are  ready  to  give 
I  their  lives,  or  there  would  be  no  heroism  in  the  world.  When  they 
i  are  confronted  with  a  serious  crisis  they  have  to  decide  where  their 
duty  lies,  and  having  decided,  they  must  be  ready  to  defend  their 
principles,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  strong 
that  gives  liberty  to  the  weak.  I  don't  stop  to  think  of  troubles 
except  as  they  mean  success  or  failure  in  our  cause.  I  feel  it  is  a 
duty  to  fight  for  our  country  and  for  the  things  in  which  we  believe. 
I  may  be  killed,  as  hundreds  of  others  have  been,  but  if  I  am,  well, 
it  can  always  be  said  of  me,  at  least,  that  I  played  a  man's  part. 
You  see  now,  Catherine,"  and  he  suddenly  changed  to  a  jocular 
mood,  "  you  see  what  a  wise  old  philosopher  I've  become." 

She  looked  at  him,  uncertain  what  to  say.  "  You  have  played  a 
man's  part,  Sidney,"  she  answered,  "  and  we're  all  proud  of  you." 

"  It  isn't  that,  Kitty.  Anybody  who  is  a  patriot  would  do  as 
much,  but  I  like  to  think  that  I'm  fighting — for  you."  He  extended 
his  hand  as  she  rose,  but  she  did  not  take  it. 

"  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  tell  you,  Sidney,  that  father  has  had 
more  than  one  misfortune  in  the  last  year  or  two." 

He  smiled.  Misfortune?  Ha,  I  laugh  at  it.  I'm  sorry,  very 
sorry  for  your  father,  of  course,  but  as  long  as  he  is  well  and  safe 
no  one  should  worry  too  much.  When  we  have  our  Hves  and  our 
health  we  have  a  good  deal  after  all,  haven't  we  ?  " 

She  grew  brighter.    "  You  are  always  so  strong  and  manly." 

"  Do  you  mean  that,  Kitty?  " 

"  Yes — you  know  I  do,  Sidney." 

He  noticed  her  lashes  drop,  and  going  closer  he  took  her  hands. 
She  did  not  object.    "  Then  you — will  listen  to  me,  some  day?  " 
he  asked. 
Yes  " 

"  And  tell  me  that  you  care?  " 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes.    "  I  care  now,  Sidney." 

He  seized  her  in  his  arms  with  a  conquering  love  and  pressed  his 
lips  to  hers.  So  ardent  and  masterful  was  his  embrace  that 
for  a  moment  she  lingered,  conscious  only  of  an  overpowering 
ecstasy. 

"  I  am  so  afraid/'  she  said,  "  that  you'll  be  captured  or  wounded 
or  something  terrible." 

Ha  !  "  he  laughed.      There's  no  danger.    Besides,  I'm  doubly 
armed — now,"  and  he  swung  away  with  a  light,  daring  spirit. 
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She  watched  him  preparing  to  leave.  "  Do  you  think  you  can 
get  through  the  Hues  again,  some  time  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"  We're  going  to  try  to  break  through,  one  of  these  days,"  he 
answered,  "  but  if  we  don't  succeed — well,  look  for  me  anyway," 
and  taking  her  hand  he  bent  on  his  knee  and  kissed  it. 

That  instant  she  started.  "  Listen  !  "  she  whispered,  turning 
pale.    "  I  hear  men's  voices." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  You  are  right,  Kitty.  I  may  have  to 
fight  my  way  through  yet,"  and  his  hand  went  to  his  sword-hilt. 

At  the  front  door  could  be  heard  the  pounding  of  musket  butts, 
and  the  loud  demand  of  soldiers  that  they  be  allowed  to  enter. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  cried  Catherine,  "  they've  come  to  capture  you, 
Sidney.  Whatever  shall  we  do  ?  Hide  upstairs — no,  step  in  here 
and  I'll  face  them,"  and  she  opened  a  little  door  into  a  long,  dark 
closet. 

He  only  smiled,  tolerantly.  "  No,  no,  Kitty.  Let  them  come," 
he  declared. 

"  But — but  you  will  be  killed,"  she  insisted,  trembling. 

"  Perhaps,  but  not  till  we  have  argued  a  while,"  and  his  sword, 
drawn  from  his  sheath,  flashed  in  the  light. 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  told  Mose  to  go  to  the  door,  but  his  knees  shook 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  move.  Summoning  all  her  womanly 
dignity  she  went  herself. 

"  Excuse  me,  madame,"  said  a  soldier,  "  but  we're  looking  for  a 
spy.    He  is  known  to  be  here." 

"  Sir,"  she  answered,  coldly,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  insult  ? 
We  do  not  harbour  spies." 

"  We  are  not  going  to  debate  the  matter,  madame.  He  got  past 
our  pickets  under  cover  of  darkness,  not  three  hours  ago." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  your  pickets  or  any  spy." 

"  Naturally  you  wouldn't,  when  you're  trying  to  shield  him," 
retorted  the  Ensign,  "  but  the  bloodhound  traced  him  to  this  house 
and  we're  going  to  make  a  search,"  and  brushing  past  her  he  entered 
the  house  with  two  soldiers. 

Captain  Richmond  slowly  moved  a  corner  of  the  window  curtain 
aside  and  looked  out.  Perhaps  that  side  of  the  house  had  been 
left  unguarded.  In  the  moonlight,  however,  he  could  see  a  blue- 
coat.  Escape  in  this  way  was  impossible,  therefore.  He  reflected. 
"  Where  does  that  large  door  lead  to,  Kitty?  "  he  asked,  calmly. 

"  Into  a  narrow  back  hall." 

''Then  where.?" 

"  It  opens  into  the  kitchen." 
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"  Is  there  any  way  to  get  out,  if  they  prove  too  nimble  for  me  ?  " 
She  put  her  hands  to  her  white  face.    "  The  door  into  the  cellar 

is  on  the  right  " 

"  Close  by?  " 

"  Not  four  feet  away." 

"  Perhaps  I  would  be  cooped  up  there  hke  a  rat,  though, 
unless  " 

She  listened.  The  steps  of  the  men  were  coming  closer.  It 
seemed  that  her  heart  would  stop  beating.  "  Hurry  !  "  she  begged. 
"  They'll  be  here  in  a  moment.    See — this  way." 

"  I'll  go  if  I  have  to,  Kitty,  but  we'll  see  what  they  have  to  say 
first.  They  can  find  me  in  the  cellar  as  well  as  they  can  here,  and 
besides,  they'll  respect  me  more  if  I  meet  them  first  in  good  form." 

Her  feminine  wit  was  quick.  "  You  can  escape  from  the  cellar," 
she  whispered,  turning  to  him  almost  frantically.  "  There  is  a 
flight  of  steps  going  out  at  the  back  " 

"  Ah  ha,  here  you  are  !  "  said  the  Ensign,  entering  the  room 
suddenly  and  glancing  at  them. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Captain,  "and  what  do  you  want?" 

"  Thought  you  would  fool  us,  eh?  " 

"  That  is  part  of  the  game,  sir." 

The  Ensign  was  alone.  He  had  sent  his  two  companions  to 
search  in  another  part  of  the  house.  At  Sidney's  reply  he  smiled, 
and  stepping  back  toward  the  doorway,  called  to  them,  at  the  same 
moment  drawing  steel.  He  was  a  large,  burly  fellow  with  a 
massive  jaw. 

"  Well,  are  you  ready  to  come?  "  he  demanded  of  the  Captain^ 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  ready  to  take  me,"  replied  Sidney,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  sprang  at  his  adversary  so  quickly  that  the  Ensign  barely 
saved  himself  from  a  fatal  stroke. 

The  next  moment  swords  were  glistening  in  the  air,  as  the  two 
men  fought.  Catherine  stood  aside  in  mortal  fear,  as  steel  clashed 
against  steel,  and  the  determined  Ensign  swore  to  despatch  his 
challenger.  Once  or  twice  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  though  his  superior 
weight  and  force  would  carry  out  the  design,  but  always  Captain 
Richmond  guarded  with  a  dexterity  that  was  invincible. 

But  a  few  seconds  passed  before  Sidney  took  the  aggressive.  Tlie 
advantage  of  his  superior  skill  was  evident.  He  pressed  hard  upon 
his  enemy  and,  despite  the  feints  and  thrusts  of  the  Ensign,  his  sword 
found  the  spot  to  which  it  had  l)een  directed.  The  soldier  fell, 
bleeding,  to  the  floor. 

No  sooner  was  the  encounter  ended,  however,  than  tlie  two  otlier 
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soldiers,  returning  from  a  futile  hunt,  came  rushing  in.  They 
levelled  their  muskets.  Catherine  screamed,  and  threw  herself 
deliberately  in  their  range. 

"  Shoot  if  you  will,"  she  cried,  "  but  you'll  kill  me  first." 

They  suddenly  lowered  their  arms.  "  Out  of  the  road,"  they 
ordered,  angrily. 

Sidney  looked  at  her  with  a  love  and  pride  of  w^hich  he  had 
never  before  dreamt.  "You  better  obey,  Catherine,"  he  said; 
"  these  gentlemen  have  the  advantage  of  me." 

"  Yes,  you  d  d  spy,"  snarled  one  of  them,  "  we've  got  you 

at  last." 

The  Captain's  manner  suggested  that  he  was  ready  to  capitulate. 
He  stepped  to  the  right.  "  I'll  not  dispute  your  last  remark,"  he 
said,  quite  unperturbed,  "  but  your  first  is  false.    I  am  not  a  spy." 

"  Then  what  are  you  doing  here,  inside  our  lines?  "  demanded 
the  soldier. 

"  I  came  to  see  the  woman  I  love." 

"  Oh,  and  to  take  back  a  few  secrets  with  you,  eh?  " 

"  Yes,  one  secret — the  secret  of  our  own  affection." 

Both  soldiers  laughed,  till  they  saw  a  fearless,  honest  expression 
on  the  faces  of  the  man  and  woman  who  stood  with  heads  erect 
before  them.  Then  they  sobered.  "  Well,  leave  her  and  come 
along,"  ordered  the  leader,  "  or  we'll  carry  you  out  on  a  stretcher." 

"  But  one  question  before  I  go,"  answered  Sidney.  "  Do  you 
believe  us  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Catherine,  before  they  could  reply.  "  There  is 
no  law  in  war  to  punish  a  woman  for  meeting  a  man  she  loves.  I 
offered  my  life  to  prove  my  devotion." 

The  soldiers  looked  hard  at  her,  but  there  was  a  sincerity  in  her 
countenance  which  came  from  her  soul.    They  could  not  doubt  it. 

"  Well,  we  won't  touch  you.  Miss,"  promised  the  leader. 

"I  have  your  word  for  that,  gentlemen?"  asked  Captain 
Richmond. 

"  Yes,  you're  the  scoundrel  we're  after." 
And  no  matter  what  happens,  you  will  leave  her  alone  ?  " 

"  Isn't  our  word,  once  spoken,  good  enough?  "  demanded  the 
second  soldier  petulantly.  "  Have  we  got  to  get  down  on  our  knees 
to  you — when  you're  our  prisoner  ?  " 

I'm  not  asking  that,  but  Miss  Cavenleigh,  here,  is  innocent  of 
any  thought  or  word  except  what  a  woman  is  entitled  to  speak  to 
the  man  she  loves.  Catherine,"  he  turned  to  her,  "  my  pistol. 
These  men  have  given  their  word.    If  one  of  them  breaks  it,  you 
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know  what  to  do.  Aim  straight  and  shoot  quick.  Good-bye/' 
and  kissing  her  he  walked  away  as  though  to  give  himself  up. 

On  his  right  was  the  door  of  which  Catherine  had  told  him.  He 
purposely  went  close  to  it  but  pretended  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
Once  within  reach  of  its  knob  he  seized  it,  dashed  through  the 
threshold  and  disappeared.  Two  muskets  spoke  almost  the  next 
moment,  but  to  no  effect.  His  movement  had  been  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  that  the  shots  were  too  late.  Ragged  holes  in  the 
panels  mocked  their  aim. 

Catherine  raised  the  pistol  Sidney  had  given  her,  but  ignoring  her 
"fear,  the  two  soldiers  only  laughed  in  derision  at  her  attempt  at 
defence,  and  rushing  past  her,  followed  on  the  heels  of  Captain 
Richmond.  Down  the  dark  little  hall  they  dashed  and  into  the 
kitchen,  knocking  Mose  over  as  they  went,  but  which  door  the 
officer  had  taken  from  there  they  did  not  know.  The  few  moments 
he  had  ahead  of  them  was  sufficient  for  his  escape.  When  they 
found  their  way  into  the  cellar  he  had  left  it.  His  advantage  was 
increased  by  his  knowledge  of  its  walls,  for  he  had  often  been  in  it 
with  Catherine,  before  the  war,  getting  apples  and  foods  for  the  table. 

When  he  had  found  the  doors  and  had  lifted  them  cautiously,  he 
looked  out  and  saw  that  the  way  was  clear.  Deep  shadows  lay 
across  the  ground.  By  skirting  along  the  wall,  outside  the  house, 
he  could  get  to  a  row  of  bushes,  entangled  with  grape  vines.  Once 
in  their  shelter  he  could  run  across  the  lawn  to  freedom. 

Good  fortune  was  with  him.  Quietly,  but  quickly,  he  crept  in  the 
angle  of  darkness  till  at  the  edge  of  the  growths  and  then,  leaping 
forward,  he  was  gone  among  the  trees.  A  startled  picket  followed 
him  with  a  shot,  but  it  went  astray.  He  had  safely  eluded  his 
captors. 

In  ugly  humour  the  thwarted  soldiers  again  searched  every  corner 
of  the  house,  swearing  defiance,  turning  everything  movable  upside 
down  and  threatening  vengeance,  but  Catherine  clung  to  her  pistol. 
They  had  given  their  word  not  to  molest  her,  and  like  men,  sulky 
though  they  were,  they  kept  it.  Finally  they  took  the  wounded 
Ensign  out  with  them  and  disappeared  just  as  grey  dawn  was 
breaking. 
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Sidney's  risk  had  been  too  great.  He  did  not  try  again  to 
penetrate  the  enemy's  cordon^  but  he  led  his  company  in  more  than 
one  bold  assault  which  the  defenders  made  against  the  invaders 
after  the  blue-coats  had  retreated  from  Stoney  Creek.  The  army  of 
occupation,  however,  was  too  firmly  entrenched  around  Newark  to 
be  dislodged. 

For  gallantry  he  was  promoted,  and  as  Major  his  personality 
showed  a  strong  influence  on  his  regiment.  But  he  was  restless  and 
impatient.  Only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  encampments  of  his 
countrymen  stretched  the  tented  lines  of  the  Union  forces,  reposing 
in  the  security  of  occupied  forts  and  entrenchments.  He  could 
almost  see  Cavenleigh  House,  and  yet  week  after  week  he  was  denied 
another  meeting  with  Catherine.  Whether  she  was  safe  and  well  he 
could  only  imagine.  The  suspense  and  distraction  of  it  all  were 
intolerable. 

His  pent-up  eagerness  was  unexpectedly  released.  In  the  fore- 
noon of  a  middle  December  day,  word  ran  quickly  that  the  enemy 
was  preparing  to  withdraw  across  the  Niagara  for  the  winter.  Out- 
posts brought  the  news.  Field-glasses  left  no  doubt  of  an  unusual 
activity  to  the  east.  His  pulse  throbbed  with  animation  and 
vigour,  for  the  defenders  would  press  hard  upon  the  blue-coats 
when  they  began  evacuation.  In  a  few  hours  he  could  see  her 
again  and  claim  her  affection.  His  mind  was  filled  with  this  hope 
as  he  went  about  his  duties  and  made  ready,  with  other  officers,  to 
place  the  troops  in  action. 

Across  the  river,  meanwhile,  the  army  of  occupation  was  being 
transported.  The  cold,  icy  winds  of  early  winter  were  sweeping  over 
the  land,  making  the  movement  slow  and  ill-humoured.  Finally, 
however,  the  task  was  completed.  Only  a  few  soldiers  and  camp 
followers  remained  to  execute  orders,  born  of  war's  cruelty. 

Hurrying  here,  there,  everywhere  through  the  streets  went  little 
detachments  of  men  with  oil-soaked  torches  that  sputtered  and 
flared  like  lustful  demons.    To  each  building,  large  and  small,  the 
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flame  was  applied  till  soon  the  whole  place  was  one  swirling  mass  of 
fire  and  smoke.  The  ravages  of  destruction  were  laying  a  fair  town 
in  ashes  and  smouldering  ruins.  Then  the  hand  of  expediency 
turned  to  spiking  and  overturning  all  guns  in  the  fortifications^  as 
the  encircling  army  of  red-coats  pressed  closer  and  closer  to  save  the 
vanishing  community. 

Graydon  Kildare  and  his  dissolute  troopers  had  not  been  idle 
during  these  hours.  Not  only  did  they  drink  much  brandy  and 
swear  in  excess^  but  they  laughed  at  the  scene  of  devastation  as  they 
rode  out  beyond  Newark  to  Cavenleigh  House. 

"  That'll  scorch  their  d — d  heels,"  said  Kildare  to  a  pock-marked 
rogue  beside  him.  as  they  glanced  back  at  the  conflagration,  and  saw- 
residents  fleeing  with  household  goods. 

Giving  'em  a  taste  of  what  they'll  get  in  the  next  world,  eh? 
jested  the  rider,  in  answer. 

A  strange  admixture  of  learning,  intrigue  and  profligacy  made  up 
the  former  politician's  character.  When  sober,  his  mind  was  keen 
and  nimble.  He  could  wear  politeness  and  affability.  For  fair 
women  he  had  a  passion,  and  when  he  could  he  would  pluck  them, 
like  flowers,  make  them  his  pla\i:hings  and  then  cast  them  ruthlessly 
aside.  At  heart  a  revolutionary^  and  c\Tiical  adventurer,  he 
despised  gentlemen  of  the  Richard  Cavenleigh  type,  and  yet,  with 
that  inconsistency  of  per\-erse  natures,  he  looked  with  coveteous 
eyes  upon  their  daughters.  War  and  its  licences  had  called  forth 
all  the  baser  elements  in  his  nature,  and  from  a  political  traitor  he 
had  rapidly  descended  to  a  libertine,  who  drank  deep  and  long  from 
the  wassail  bowl.  In  this  capacity  he  had  gathered  around  him  a 
small  band  of  kindred  villains  whose  chief  occupation  was  mauraud- 
ing,  and  theft  from  citizens  and  farmers. 

Ever  since  his  return  to  Newark,  his  desires  had  been  for  Catherine 
Cavenleigh.  Her  rare  beauty  and  grace,  like  lovely  roses  within  a 
garden  wall,  filled  him  with  longing  but  were  beyond  his  reach. 
Several  times  he  had  seen  her  and  forced  himself  on  her  notice,  but 
always  she  had  shrunk  from  his  gaze  as  though  it  were  a  blight.  He 
had  smarted  under  her  scorn,  but  now,  at  last,  an  opportunity  had 
come  when  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose.  Her  home,  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  edge  of  the  town,  sat  well  apart  and  was  unde- 
fended. The  destroyers  with  their  torches  and  lanterns  would 
probably  not  go  near  it,  but  she  could  be  told  of  their  approach. 
By  subterfuge  he  could  prevail  upon  her  to  go  with  him  to'the 
General  and  plead  for  an  order  that  the  house  be  spared.  With^this 
design  he  rode  forward. 
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Entering  the  grounds^  at  length,  he  told  his  troopers  to  swing  off 
among  the  trees  at  the  rear  of  the  residence  and  wait  there  till  he 
called  them.    They  obeyed.    Dismounting,  he  went  alone  to  the 
front  door  and  knocked.    It  was  Catherine  who  answered. 
How  do  you  do,  Miss  Cavenleigh?  "  he  said,  bowing. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  stood  in  the  portal  as  though  transfixed 
with  surprise  and  fear. 

**  I  have  come,  as  you  will  learn,  on  a  very  important  matter," 
he  began,  ingratiatingly.  "  But  as  it  is  rather  cold  here,  perhaps 
you  prefer  to  hear  me  within  doors  ?  " 

Her  mind  was  quick.  "  Mother  is  ill,"  she  repHed,  "  and  I'm 
afraid  the  voice  of  a  stranger  might  disturb  her,"  and  as  she  spoke 
she  stepped  forward  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Just  as  you  wish,"  he  remarked.  "It  is  a  long  while  since  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Miss  Cavenleigh." 

"  Oh— oh— yes,  it  is  " 

"  And  you're  just  as  beautiful  as  ever,  I  observe." 
"  Sir  !  "  she  demanded,  "  what  do  you  mean,  taking  such 
liberties  ?  " 

"  Come,  come  now,  don't  speak  like  that,  when  I  have  ridden  all 
this  way  to  do  you  a  great  kindness."  He  smiled  with  affected 
sincerity. 

Well,  can't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  " 

A  small  favour,  perhaps,  but  I  thought,  as  a  humble  admirer, 

that  you  would  appreciate  it  if  I  came  " 

"  I  can't  understand.    I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ?  " 

It  is  this.  Miss  Cavenleigh.    Do  you  see  that  smoke  ?  " 
She  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  verandah  and  looked  in  the 
direction  to  which  he  pointed. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  horror,  "  the  place  is  on 
fire." 

"  Yes.  Perhaps  you  have  not  heard,  but  Newark  and  the  forti- 
fications are  being  evacuated.  Orders  have  been  given  that  every 
building  must  be  destroyed  as  the  army  leaves  Few  now  remain 
untouched.  Every  one  will  see  the  torch  in  a  little  while,  your  own 
home,  I'm  afraid,  amongst  the  rest." 

Catherine  buried  her  cheeks  in  her  hands.  "  Let  me  hurry,"  she 
cried,  starting  to  run  to  tell  her  mother. 

Kildare  had  stepped  between  her  and  the  door.  "  Don't  be  so 
frightened.  Miss  Cavenleigh,"  he  said,  at  the  same  timie  laying  his 
hand  on  her  arm.  She  drew  away  haughtily.  "  Listen  to  me  and 
we  may  be  able  to  save  your  house.    As  you  may  have  heard,  I  have 
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a  good  deal  of  influence  with  the  General.  I  think  he  would  spare 
your  home  if  we  asked  him." 

"  Oh  !  would  he,  would  he  ?  "  she  inquired,  wringing  her  hands. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  if  you  pleaded  with  him." 

"  Then  what  must  I  do  7    Where  shall  I  go  ?  " 

He  bowed  again.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  Miss  Cavenleigh.  Just 
be  calm.  You  are  an  excellent  rider.  I  knew  that,  so  I  brought 
along  a  horse  and  an  empty  saddle.  Spring  into  it  and  I'll  go  with 
you  to  the  General.  But  you  will  have  to  be  quick.  Any  minute 
the  torches  may  be  here,  and  he  may  be  gone — across  the  river." 

She  looked  at  him.  Her  woman's  intuition  told  her  he  was  lying, 
and  yet  beyond  her  dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  rising  to  heaven. 
Whatever  would  she  do  ?  In  an  instant  she  spoke.  "  My  mother  is 
sick.  I  can't  possibly  leave  her.  If  you  can  help  us,  won't 
you?  " 

He  saw  the  doubt  in  her  eyes.    "  So  you  don't  care  to  trust  me  ?  " 
he  asked  with  a  curl  of  his  lip. 
*'  I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  I  don't." 

His  anger  flashed,  for  he  knew  his  motive  was  losing.  **  Your 
pride  will  cost  you  dearly,  young  lady,"  he  answered,  smiling 
contemptuously, 

'*  If  the  enemy  comes  I'll  pray  on  my  knees  to  them — ■ — " 

"  Humph  !  A  lot  of  good  that  will  do  if  I  don't  intercede.  So 
you  won't  accept  my  offer,  eh  ?  " 

She  shivered  with  the  cold.  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  won't, 
because  I  don't  believe  you.    Leave  me,  please,  at  once." 

His  coarser  passions  overcame  him  and  hot  blood  began  to  throb 
through  his  veins.  "  You  spurn  me  then,  when  I  seek  to  befriend 
you?"  he  demanded.  "Still  haughty,  eh?  Well,  I'll  humble 
you,"  and  with  his  eyes  aflame,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and, 
pressing  her  struggling  body  to  him,  attempted  to  kiss  her. 

"  You  beast  !  "  she  screamed,  and  with  her  one  free  hand  struck 
him  violently  over  the  face. 

"  Saucy,  too,  aren't  you  ?  "  he  laughed,  embracing  her  still  harder 
till  her  senses  revolted. 

She  felt  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  protruding  from  its  holster.  She 
seized  it,  but  he  was  too  quick  and  powerful  for  her. 

**  You  treacherous  wench,"  he  declared,  scofiing  at  her  efforts  to 
become  free,  "you  would  shoot  your  lover?"  and  with  a  lewd 
chortle  he  pinioned  both  her  arms  and  forced  his  lips  to  hers  with 
long,  insatiable  contact. 

In  frenzy  and  shame,  she  writhed  with  doubled  effort,  and  broke 
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from  him.  Uttering  a  terrified  cry,  she  leaped  from  the  verandah 
to  the  snow-covered  lawn,  and  for  a  moment  stood  there  dazed,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  whither  to  flee. 

Galloping  up  the  roadway  from  the  south  were  a  young  officer  and 
two  subalterns,  well  in  advance  of  a  flanking  detachment.  Approach- 
ing Cavenleigh  House  their  ears  caught  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
scream.  Major  Richmond  wheeled  his  horse  to  the  left  and  dashed 
up  the  driveway,  just  in  time  to  see  Catherine,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  blanched  features,  making  her  escape.  He  leaped  from  his 
saddle  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  The  wretch  !  "  she  cried,  pointing  to  Kildare,  who  with  drawn 
pistol  was  backing  away  toward  his  troopers.    "  Oh,  the  brute  !  " 

Telling  her  to  run  to  the  house,  Sidney  turned  to  her  offender  and 
demanded  to  know  what  he  had  done.  He  was  answered  with  an 
oath  and  an  order  to  stand  or  be  shot. 

"  You  coward  !  "  he  replied,  reaching  for  his  sword. 

Kildare,  meanwhile,  had  called  to  his  companions  and  they  had 
come  up,  but  only  in  time  to  face  the  two  dating  subalterns,  who 
immediately  engaged  them  in  a  rapid  exchange  of  shots.  Seeing 
himself  at  close  quarters,  with  no  chance  to  evade  his  challenger,  the 
half-drunken  traitor  shouted  to  his  troopers  to  kill  the  two  riders 
and  then  to  set  the  house  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  took 
deliberate  aim  at  Major  Richmond,  and  a  bullet  tore  its  way  through 
the  officer's  greatcoat  sleeve.  But  it  missed  its  mark,  and  throwing 
it  aside,  Kildare  seized  his  steel  to  defend  himself  from  Sidney's  rush. 

The  fight  between  the  two  was  brief  but  desperate.  Realizing 
that  he  would  be  given  no  quarter,  Kildare  resorted  to  every 
strategy  with  which  he  was  familiar  as  a  swordsman.  He  thrust  and 
parried  with  brutal  temper,  and  twice  his  glistening  blade  found  its 
way  to  Sidney's  flesh.  But  the  wounds  were  superficial  and  meant 
nothing,  beyond  colouring  the  trampled  snow  and  grass  a  bright  red 
in  little  spots. 

Sidney  was  too  adroit  to  neglect  any  opening.  Steadily  he  met 
his  antagonist,  till  Kildare's  arm  became  wearied  and  his  temper 
vicious.  Then  the  conclusion  was  quick  and  definite.  In  one  of  his 
infuriated  moments,  the  captain  of  troopers  sprang  at  his  opponent 
with  wicked  blow  and  oath.  Had  his  sword  gone  where  directed 
Sidney's  head  would  have  been  cleft  from  his  body,  but  it  was 
deflected  so  skilfully  that  the  rogue's  blade  left  him,  for  an  instant, 
without  guard.  That  moment  saw  Sidney's  sword  penetrate 
Kildare's  chest.  With  a  gasp  the  traitor  staggered,  crumbled  to  his 
knees  and  then  fell,  a  lifeless,  inert  mass. 
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Beyond  them^  meanwhile^  an  equally  stubborn  battle  had  been 
going  oA.  The  three  troopers  and  the  two  subalterns  resorted  to 
both  pistols  and  swords  with  serious  results.  One  of  the  subalterns 
lay  dead;  another  was  badly  wounded,  and  two  of  the  troopers 
tumbled  from  their  horses  to  the  ground,  where  they  groaned  and 
writhed  in  agony,  The  third,  a  more  fortunate  scoundrel,  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  spring  from  his  stirrups  and  rush  to  the 
house  with  torches,  which  he  quickly  applied,  despite  the  efforts  of 
Catherine  and  the  two  negro  servants  to  prevent  him.  Having 
performed  his  nefarious  act,  he  leaped  again  into  his  saddle  and 
galloped  away  before  Richmond  and  Kildare  had  decided  their 
encounter. 

A  few  seconds  later  the  stately  residence  was  in  flames.  Catherine 
in  her  frenzy  rushed,  with  Nancy,  to  save  what  she  could  of  family 
valuables  and  household  furnishings,  while  Mose  carried  Mrs. 
Cavenleigh  out  in  his  arms,  but  their  united  efforts  were  of  little 
avail.  The  rapacity  of  the  fire,  fanned  by  December  winds,  thwarted 
them  at  every  turn.  Before  an  hour  had  passed  the  once  beautiful 
and  imposing  colonial  home  of  the  Cavenleighs  was  reduced  to 
charred  and  stark  ruins,  upon  which  Catherine's  eyes  gazed  through 
scalding  tears. 

Another  cross  had  come  to  her,  as  it  had  come  that  day  to  many 
others,  but,  in  her  sorrow  and  despair,  the  chivalry  and  love  of  a 
devoted  man  brought  her  strength. 

*'  God  has  taken  everything  from  me,"  she  said,  wiping  away  her 
tears,  "  but  He  has  given  me  you,  Sidney,  in  their  place." 

And  bowing  almost  reverently,  he  answered  by  pressing  her  hand 
to  his  lips. 
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THREADS  DRAWN  TOGETHER 

They  were  dark  and  troubled  days  that  followed,  days  in  which 
tottering  walls  began  to  shake  themselves  free  from  ashes  and 
smouldering  debris ;  days  in  which  angry  men  smoked  harder  than 
usual  and  swore  more  than  was  necessary ;  days,  too,  in  w^hich  bitter 
revenge  carried  out  grim  reprisals  that  cost  human  lives  and  laid 
in  ruins  the  whole  area  from  Fort  Niagara  to  Buffalo.  Black 
desolation  stalked  where  before  had  been  throbbing  life  with  its 
firesides,  its  altars  and  its  shops. 

The  hospitable  doors  of  Judge  Lynton,  on  the  Lake  Shore  Road, 
swung  open  to  the  Cavenleighs,  as  others,  outside  of  Newark,  opened 
for  the  elder  Richmonds,  the  Dunsmuirs,  the  Churchills  and  four- 
score more  friends  and  acquaintances  who  have  woven  themselves 
into  this  chronicle.  It  was  before  his  cheery  hearth  that  the  poig- 
nancy of  Catherine's  grief  was  softened  by  simple  domestic  warmth 
and  artless  ways.  Indeed,  she  was  obliged  more  than  once  to  laugh, 
despite  her  gloom,  at  the  exasperated  efforts  of  fastidious  little  Mrs. 
Lynton  to  keep  his  lordship  from  talking  for  ever  upon  the  virtue 
of  his  pure-bred  chickens.  How  many  scoundrels  there  were  who 
should  have  been  hung  among  the  soldiers  who  visited  his  yard  at 
night,  what  weight  cockerels  should  attain  before  they  were  choicest 
for  the  table,  and  when  pullets  should  start  cackling  with  a  promise 
to  lay,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  account,  but  the  Judge  discussed 
them  all  till  his  proper  though  gracious  wife  feared  her  guests  would 
be  seeing  lordly  birds  perched  on  every  mantel  and  window-sill  in  the 
place. 

Three  weeks  later  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  and  Catherine  left  to  take  up 
their  residence  at  St.  Catharine's,  and  as  they  drove  away,  the  last 
word  his  lordship  said  to  them,  after  wishing  innumerable  blessings, 
was  that  if  they  ever  thought  of  raising  chickens  to  let  him  know. 

It  was  a  small  frame  dwelling  they  took,  overlooking  a  creek  that 
rambled  down  among  hills  and  broadened  into  pleasant  expanses 
as  it  neared  the  lake.  For  days  Catherine  laboured  to  make  the 
place  habitable,  trying  a  table  here,  a  picture  there,  making  o\  er 
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large  curtains  to  cover  small  windows,  spreading  a  narrow  rag  carpet 
(the  only  one  rescued)  on  a  wide  floor  and  laying  white  ironed  hand- 
kerchiefs as  substitutes  for  doileys.  But  in  each  effort,  modest 
though  it  appeared,  was  that  delicate  feminine  grace  which  is  one  of 
the  God-given  endowments  of  true  women. 

At  best,  however,  the  furnishings  were  meagre  and  ill  assorted  for 
the  humble  quarters.  They  seemed  to  demand  the  space  and  setting 
they  had  known  before,  and  yet,  when  all  were  placed,  they  became 
the  symbols  and  voices  of  a  home — that  one  spot  which  is  ever  a 
temple,  be  it  great  or  humble  !  Quiet  and  a  measure  of  content 
returned,  and  when  the  kettle  steamed  at  the  fireplace  it  sang  for 
Catherine  a  song  of  hope  and  of  love  undefeated.  When  the  sun 
shone  through  the  windows,  with  its  flood  of  golden  refulgence,  it 
mellowed  her  soul.  She  smiled  and  thought  of  to-morrow,  even 
though  so  many  tribulations  had  come  to  bathe  her  heart  in 
tears  ! 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  did  not  so  easily  reconcile  herself  to  the  mischiefs 
of  fate.  She  was  like  a  widow  in  weeds,  going  about  forlorn  and 
broken,  a  mere  echo,  indeed,  of  her  former  commanding  self.  She 
had  passed  that  buoyant  age  when  pride  and  courage  face  the  storms 
of  life  with  indifference. 

They  were  sitting  alone  and  pensive,  on  an  evening  in  late  winter, 
when  a  footstep  with  a  strangely  familiar  sound  aroused  them. 
Catherine  arose,  but  before  she  could  reach  the  door  it  opened  and 
Mr.  Cavenleigh,  stately  and  unbending  as  ever,  but  with  his  hair 
whitened  and  his  beard  full,  entered  and,  pausing,  looked  at  them. 
For  an  instant  they  were  too  surprised  to  speak.  Then  they  rushed 
to  be  received  in  his  arms. 

It  was  a  touching  and  happy  reunion.  Emotion  and  joy  over- 
flowed, and  shortly  sent  dishes  clattering  out  of  the  cupboard  on  to 
the  table.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  suddenly  allowed  herself  to  grow 
younger.  She  hurried  to  put  on  her  best  dress  and  great  brooches, 
and  so  exuberantly  did  she  talk  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
might  well  have  forgotten  entirely  that  he  had  ever  been  in  prison 
or  that  his  captors  had  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  teach  him  subjection. 

Catherine  hurried  about  with  her  cheeks  radiant  and  her  heart 
filled  with  delight.  She  set  the  tea  to  brewing  in  a  twinkle,  smiled 
and  hummed  as  she  prepared  the  table,  and  asked  more  questions 
than  she  could  possibly  expect  to  have  answered.  The  chief  pillar 
of  the  household  was  back  to  give  strength  and  support  and  solidarity 
to  the  domestic  edifice,  and  a  great  load  was  lifled  from  her  mind. 
The  current  of  events  began  to  flow  tranquilly  on  once  more,  and 
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bit  by  bit  the  threads  in  destiny's  loom  were  drawn  together  and 
woven  into  a  more  hopeful  existence. 

April  had  come  with  its  warm  breath  and  tender  caresses,  wooing 
the  bosom  of  Nature  to  ardent  response,  when  an  officer  rode  up  to 
the  house  at  the  hour  of  flaming  sunset  and  tied  his  horse  at  the  picket 
gate. 

"  Well,  Major  Richmond,  and  how  are  you  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Caven- 
leigh,  with  that  graciousness  which  ambitious  mothers  show  toward 
young  gentlemen  of  rank,  when  they  call  to  see  marriageable 
daughters.    "  Isn't  this  a  delightful  evening?  " 

"  Oh,  splendid  spring  day,"  answered  Sidney  in  his  careless  style. 
"  It  makes  a  fellow  want  to  whistle  his  head  off." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  in  her  more  prosperous  days,  was  not  gushing 
toward  young  men  so  unconventional  as  to  say  they  felt  like  whistling 
their  heads  off,  but  those  days  had  gone,  and  with  them  a  lot  of 
dreams  that  did  not  take  Sidney  Richmond  into  serious  account. 
In  their  stead  had  come  others  which  kept  whispering  in  her  ears 
that  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man,  and  a  Major  in  addition,  was  to  be 
encouraged  to  make  as  many  visits  as  he  wished. 

"  Indeed,  Major,"  she  replied,  "  and  you  are  looking  in  the  pink 
of  health." 

"  Oh,  I'm  able  to  take  an  egg  now  and  then." 

"  I  hope  your  dear  mother  and  father  are  well,  ^lajor." 

"  Excellent  !  The  governor's  starting  to  build  a  new  house,  in 
fact.    It'll  knock  the  spots  off  our  old  one." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  paused  long  enough  to  swallow  the  word 
"  governor."  Why  did  he  always  use  such  ordinary  terms  ? 
"  That's  lovely,"  she  answered.  "  We  were  just  saying  to-day  that 
we  want  to  go  back  soon  to  Newark.    Catherine  loves  it  there." 

"  Everything  is  beginning  to  stir  again.  Guess  I'll  take  a  turn  at 
business  myself — going  into  the  firm  with  Dad  and  Crumpitt.  Sort 
of  junior  partner — mostly,  junior,"  and  he  laughed. 

"  Oh,  that's  splendid — most  commendable." 

"  Yes,  it'll  let  me  get  a  foot  on  the  ground.  I  want  to  get  out  of 
this  uniform,  too.    The  plagued  thing's  getting  too  full  of  holes." 

"  Honourable  marks  of  heroism.  Major.  We  are  all  proud  of 
them." 

"  Marks  of  escape,  I'd  say.  Lots  of  fellows  have  had  more,  but 
they're  dead,"  and  he  began  to  play  with  a  cat. 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  still  kept  her  eye  to  the  future.  "  Catherine  is 
always  speaking  about  your  bravery  " 
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At  that  moment  Catherine  appeared^  and  overhearing  the  remark, 
coloured  perceptibly.    "  Mother  !  "  she  said. 

Sidney  was  pleased^  for  it  increased  his  hope^  and  when  Catherine 
put  her  hat  on,  a  few  minutes  later,  to  join  him  in  a  walk,  he  took 
the  quaint  little  bonnet  off  again.  "  You  mustn't  always  cover  up 
this  pretty  hair,"  he  said,  catching  up  one  of  her  random  curls. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  obey?  "  she  smiled.  "  Superior  officers 
are  very  commanding,"  and  adjusting  loose  strands,  with  an  alluring 
feminine  art,  they  went  out  into  the  soft,  mystic  air. 

It  was  the  early  gloaming  hour  and  the  languorous  breezes  bore 
odours  redolent  of  spring-time.  The  voices  of  children  at  play 
echoed  in  the  streets,  and  from  the  ship-yard  beneath  the  hill 
floated  up  the  idle  jests  and  songs  of  men. 

Taking  a  crooked,  beaten  path,  they  made  their  way  down  the 
wooded  bank  and  along  the  shore  until  they  came  to  an  open  glade 
beyond  the  eye  of  observers.  There  on  a  fallen  tree,  whose  branches 
were  swept  by  the  current,  they  found  a  solitude,  broken  only  by 
the  tinkling  bells  of  cattle  that  grazed  on  the  opposite  shore.  Over 
the  scene  departing  day  poured  its  tranquil  beauty. 

Catherine  listened  to  the  jovial,  sometimes  affectionate  remarks  of 
Sidney  and  knew  herself  to  be  happy.  Her  love  had  grown  deep  and 
strong,  and  yet  there  were  troubled  thoughts  which  obstructed  its 
course.    They  caused  her  at  times  to  become  almost  melancholy. 

"  Summer  is  coming  again,  Kitty,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  and 
holding  it,  despite  her  tender  remonstrance,  "  and  it  brings  back  to 
my  mind  that  night — it  seems  such  a  long  time  ago — when  you  came 
home  from  boarding  school." 

Yes,  Sidney,  I  remember  it  too,  because  I  was  full  of  spirit  and 
joy,  but  everything  has  changed,  hasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not,  not  everything,"  he  protested. 

A  little  sigh  escaped  her.    "  Life  was  so  sweet  and  promising 

then  " 

"  And  isn't  it  now?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps,  but  there  are  clouds  and  disappointments." 

He  reflected  a  moment.    "  But  why  think  of  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to,  but  I  can't  help  it  sometimes." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Kitty  ?  I  was  dreaming,  as  I  rode  up  from 
Newark,  that  perhaps — to-night — you  would  tell  me  something, 
well,  something  I  want  to  know." 

She  looked  down  and  did  not  answer  for  an  interval.  Then  she 
rose  with  sadness  in  her  eyes.  "  We  had  better  go  l)ack,  Sidney," 
she  said,  finally.    "  It  is  getting  late." 
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"  No,  not  till  you  hear  mC;  Catherine/'  he  replied^  taking  her  arm. 
"  You  must  give  me  an  answer — to-night.  I  cannot  say  all  that  is 
in  my  hearty  but  I  love  you  more  than  my  life^  and  I  ask  you  to 
promise  me  " 

"  Yes,  Sidney,  and  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  have  you  say  that/' 
she  interposed,    but  so  many  adversities  have  come." 

He  turned  away  and  stood  looking  into  the  waters,  reflecting  the 
mottled  skies.  Perhaps  I'm  unworthy,"  he  reflected,  "  but  I 
thought  perhaps  I  had  climbed  up  a  peg  " 

"  Please,  please  don't  say  that,  Sidney,"  she  pleaded.  Your 
words  torture  me.  It  is  I  who  am  unworthy.  You  are  always  so 
generous  and  noble  -" 

**  Then  what  is  it,  Kitty,  that  stands  between  us  ?  " 

Her  pride  caused  her  lashes  to  dampen.  Nothing  has  come 
between  us,  Sidney,  but  I  have  never  told  you  that  we  are  poor  now. 
My  father  has  lost  a  great  deal.  We  can  only  live  in  a  simple  cottage, 
as  you  see,  and — and — I  think  you  should  know." 

He  laughed  with  the  fine  manhood  that  always  characterized  him. 
"  Oh,  you  dear  girl,"  he  said,  *'  I  thought  it  was  something  terrible. 
That  makes  little  difference  after  all,  now,  doesn't  it?  Wealth 
exists  in  the  soul,  Catherine.  The  possession  of  things  is  only  a 
visible  evidence  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate  of  this 
world's  goods,  but  the  spirit  of  life,  of  hope  and  ambition,  that  may 
belong  to  all  of  us.    Come  over  here  till  I  tell  you  something." 

He  led  her  back  to  the  tree  and  they  sat  down  again.  As  he  spoke 
he  tossed  chips  and  twigs  into  the  stream  and  watched  them  drift 
down  out  of  sight. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Kitty,  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  on  the 
Battery  Road  ?  " 

"  Yes,  how  well !  " 

"Up  to  that  time  I  hadn't  taken  much  interest  in  anything 
beyond  having  a  good  time.  When  we  were  looking  down  into  the 
Gorge,  you  said  that  if  you  were  a  man  you  would  want  to  do  great 
things.    Do  you  recall  that  ?  " 

"I  do,  Sidney.    Why  do  you  ask?  " 

"  Well,  what  you  said  started  me  thinking.  Since  then  I  have 
tried  to  be  of  some  little  service  to  my  country,  because  I  had  an 
ambition — to  win — you.  I  haven't  accomplished  much,  it  is  true, 
but  I  have  learned  a  few  simple  lessons,  and  some  day,  perhaps.  I 
may  get  up  a  rung.  One  lesson  was  that  affection  must  be  deep  if 
it  is  to  withstand  storms.  For  two  years  or  more,  now,  I  have  been 
reading  a  great  deal — more  than  you  know — and  it  seems  to  me  that 
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character  is  what  counts.  When  men  face  death  on  the  battle-neld. 
as  I  have  faced  it,  they  don't  think  of  money.  They  think  of  those 
who  are  dear  to  them,  of  whether  they  can  win  in  the  stnigivr  :  r  i  i 
the  sacrifice  they  are  making  for  a  cause.  Now  what  v, :  :  u 
think  of  me  if  I  were  to  turn  away  because  misfortunes  have  come  to 
your  father? 

"  I  would  feel,  Sidney,  that  your  love  means  nothing." 
And  it  would  mean  httle,  wouldn't  it  ?    No,  we  all  want  good 
fortune.    We  all  like  to  get  along,    Natural  enough,  too,  but  seK- 
ishness  never  brings  happiness.    I  ask  for  your  love,  Catherine,  as 
I  give  you  mine.'' 

He  took  her  hand  and  they  rose.  "  You  will  never  think  our 
position  too  humble?  *'  she  asked,  looking  into  his  eyes.  I — I 
haven't  any  lovely  things  to  wear,  now.  Perhaps  I'll  never  have 
any  more." 

"  ril  get  them  for  you,  Kitt\-,  after  we  are  married,"  he  answered. 
"  Won't  you  promise  me  ?  " 
'*  Yes,  Sidney,  for  I — love  you." 

With  a  pure  embrace  they  pHghted  their  troth  and  the  Great 
Eternal  recorded  their  simple  plddge.  Turning  away  they  retraced 
their  steps  up  the  hill,  over  which  a  rising  moon  was  beginning  to 
snule.  In  the  trees,  near  by,  a  laz\-  owl  hooted  to  his  mate  and  a 
plaintive  whip-poor-will  sent  out  his  spring-time  call,  but  the  bvers 
did  not  hear,  for  their  thoughts  were  of  each  other. 


CHAPTER  IX 


A  PRISONER  AT  LAST 

Summer  had  come  again^  spreading  its  intolerable  heat  over  the 
land.  Regiments  panted  as  they  waited  in  camps  or  marched  over 
dusty  roads.  Forts  Erie  and  Chippewa  had  already  heard  the  clash 
of  steel.  Now  the  sullen  roar  of  artillery  was  filling  the  air  again, 
and  vivid  streaks  of  red  were  flashing  across  the  sky  along  the 
middle  border. 

Hundreds  of  brave  and  noble  women,  among  whom  was  Catherine, 
could  not  disguise  the  fears  that  tore  at  their  bosoms.  For  weeks 
anxious  breaths  had  been  drawn  and  ears  had  listened  tensely,  only 
to  learn  of  new  shocks  that  left  cheeks  and  lips  white.  The  bitter 
struggle  had  resumed  and  God  alone  could  tell  what  names  might 
soon  appear  under  deep  black  type  in  the  newspapers. 

Even  as  Catherine  plied  her  needle,  in  anticipation  of  her  wedding 
day,  the  fields  at  Lundy's  were  being  stained  with  crimson,  as  men 
laid  down  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Upon  the  cultivated 
elevation,  overlooking  Niagara's  tumbling  waters,  and  cro^\^led  with 
ripening  grain,  two  formidable  armies  had  unexpectedly  converged. 
Their  gallant  battalions  were  locked  in  stubborn  conflict,  and  the 
din  and  thunder  of  battle  sounded  far.  Along  one  of  the  highways, 
leading  to  the  scene,  perspiring  troops  were  moving  rapidly  forward 
to  reinforce  the  red  lines.  Major  Sidney  Richmond  was  with  them. 
As  they  approached  the  Rise,  the  supports  halted  briefly,  awaiting 
orders.  Sidney  seized  the  opportunity  to  send  a  message  by  a 
despatch  rider  who  was  wheeling,  to  gallop  back  down  the 
river. 

*'  Here,  Kendrick,"  he  said  to  the  youth,  "  do  me  a  favour,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  Only  too  pleased,  sir." 

"  Take  this  bit  of  paper  with  you  and  see  that  it  gets  through." 
"  Very  well,  sir." 

Take  this  crown,  too,  for  your  trouble." 
The  youth  smiled,  saluted  and  dashed  away.    Sidney  watched 
him  disappear,  then  turned.    "  It  may  be  my  last,  God  knows,"  he 
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said  to  himself^  "  but  Catherine  will  learn  that  I  went  into  action 
thinking  of  her." 

At  that  moment  a  trumpet  sent  its  clear  note  ringing  through  the 
air  and  the  companies  moved  forward^  but  in  Sidney's  breast  was 
the  throb  of  courage^  for  the  love  and  devotion  of  a  woman  inspired 
him.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was  in  the  welter  and  surge  of  deadly 
conflict. 

As  the  great  red  sun^  that  evenings  disappeared  behind  the  trees, 
it  left  the  world  wrapped  in  an  unusually  heavy  pall  of  darkness, 
but  even  beneath  its  shroud  gallant,  unflinching  forces  fought  on  and 
on,  lighted  only  by  torches  and  the  intermittent  glare  of  guns. 
Forward  and  backward  they  swayed  in  deafening  tumult  and  under 
\\ithering  fire.  Now  the  Rise  was  charged  and  taken  with  tri- 
umphant cheers,  then  lost  almost  as  soon,  as  the  enemy  leaped 
forth  in  fierce  and  grim  assault. 

Midnight  brought  a  few  lone  stars  to  look  down  upon  the  bloody 
scene.  The  serried  columns  of  both  armies  had  grown  thin  and 
tired,  but  they  had  not  yet  wasted  all  their  strength  or  determina- 
tion. The  living  were  pressed  into  the  places  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  The  decimated  ranks  were  wheeled  to  new  positions  and 
the  howitzers  and  mortars  again  belched  forth  as  the  infantry 
advanced  and  retreated. 

In  the  dying  hour  of  the  battle  the  enemy  girded  themselves  for 
one  last  desperate  attempt  to  hurl  their  antagonists  from  the  eleva- 
tion. Concentrating  all  their  power  and  fury,  they  poured  forth  a 
ravaging  sheet  of  lead  from  batteries  and  muskets,  while  swords  and 
bayonets  clashed.  Men  under  both  colours  fell  to  the  trampled 
earth  like  grain  before  a  harvester. 

On  the  right  of  the  field  was  a  strategic  gun.  Tenaciously  it  had 
held  against  every  attack.  Once  taken  it  would  open  a  way  for 
the  enemy  to  deploy.  In  its  rear  were  ammunition  stores.  As  the 
attackers  went  forward  their  left  wing  swerved  and  struck  violently 
against  it,  with  the  studied  purpose  of  mowing  down  a  handful  of 
infantry,  and  then  its  stubborn  gunners. 

For  a  while  its  defenders  nobly  withstood  the  terrible  assault. 
They  knew  how  fatal  to  their  whole  cause  would  be  its  surrender. 
Soon,  however,  the  odds  proved  too  terrific.  One  by  one  the  valiant 
few  dropped  to  the  ground  and  lay  silent  for  ever,  till  the  last  man 
was  gone.    The  way  lay  open  to  its  capture. 

With  a  shout  of  exultation,  in  the  dim,  transient  light,  the  blue- 
coats  charged  up  the  crest.  Nothing  could  keep  them  from 
victory  ! 
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Major  Richmond,  now  in  command  of  a  shattered  flank  unit,  saw 
at  that  instant,  by  the  Hght  of  a  streaming  shell,  the  tragedy  that 
faced  his  countrymen.  With  him  was  but  a  remnant  of  begrimed 
and  hopeless  manhood.  To  go  forward  was  to  meet  death;  to 
remain  behind,  defeat.  In  that  moment  of  awful  crisis  the  face  of 
Catherine  Cavenleigh,  like  a  vision,  appeared  before  him.  His  heart 
leaped.  A  man  could  but  die  once,  and  how  better  than  for  the 
love  of  such  a  woman  and  the  glory  of  his  race  ? 

*'  Men  !  "  he  shouted,  waving  his  sword,  "  the  gun  !    Defend  it !  " 

As  though  inspired,  the  thin  red  line  rushed  forward  and  sur- 
rounded the  field-piece.  Bullets  rained  on  them  and  half  their 
number  fell.  But  though  the  remainder  stood  unfaltering,  the  gun 
was  silent.    Not  one  of  their  number  knew  how  to  man  it. 

Fight  to  the  end,  boys  !  "  he  said ;  "  I'll  charge  it,"  and  stripping 
his  body  to  the  waist,  he  sprang  to  its  trunnion.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  grim  weapon  was  speaking  again,  in  effective  defiance. 

But  the  effort  was  brief.  Human  strength  could  not  long  with- 
stand the  devastation  that  poured  among  them.  Rapidly  the  little 
group  dwindled  till  only  Richmond  himself  remained,  a  haggard, 
sweltering,  bleeding  defender,  with  veins  that  were  almost  bursting 
and  eyes  that  protruded  from  their  sockets.  Finally  a  bullet  found 
him,  and  he,  too,  tottered  and  fell. 

But  the  vagaries  of  circumstance  are  greater  than  the  designs  of 
men.  In  the  turmoil  and  disabilities  of  night  the  enemy  were 
strangely  deceived  by  the  shouts  of  onrushing  red-coats,  just  as 
Major  Richmond  dropped.  Strong  remforcements  had  come, 
apparently,  at  the  instant  when  victory  was  within  grasp.  A  brief 
glimpse  was  caught  of  the  supports  as  they  came  up,  and  then  dark- 
ness again  intervened,  but  in  that  darkness  the  lines  did  not  protect 
the  gun.  They  swung  south  in  the  belief  that  it  was  to  support  the 
Norfolks  that  they  were  most  needed.  Confounded,  the  Union 
company  abandoned  their  position  and  moved  toward  the  river 
also  to  reinforce  their  shattered  front  line.  Shortly  after,  firing 
ceased,  and  as  though  by  common  consent  the  two  broken  and 
exhausted  armies  laid  aside  their  arms,  and  sought  a  brief  rest 
during  the  hour  or  so  that  remained  before  daylight. 

Among  the  wounded  on  the  field  a  heroic  soldier  lifted  his  lacerated 
head,  as  consciousness  slowly  returned  to  him.  He  struggled  to  his 
knees  and  tried  to  listen.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  powerless.  Where 
he  was  or  what  had  happened  he  did  not  know.  He  put  up  his  hand. 
His  hair  was  wet  and  matted  in  a  congealed  mass.  Pain  made  his 
eyes  swim.    He  reeled,  sank  to  the  ground  for  a  few  minutes,  then, 
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with  resolute  effort,  pulled  himself  up  again.  All  was  silent  around 
him  except  for  the  groans  of  writhing  forms.  What  could  the 
strange  figures  be  ?    What  were  they  doing  there  ? 

He  tried  to  collect  his  senses.  Slowly  it  came  back  to  him  that 
he  had  been  in  a  battle  of  some  kind,  but  as  to  what  had  occurred  it 
was  impossible  to  recall.  There  seemed  to  be  a  blank  in  his  mind, 
as  though  his  brain  had  lost  its  functions.  All  that  he  could 
remember,  after  some  time,  was  that  he  had  been  struck,  and  that 
he  belonged  to  an  army. 

More  by  instinct  than  from  reasoning,  he  began  to  crawl  with 
feeble  strength,  and  as  he  went  on  and  on,  aimlessly,  but  with  a 
glimmering  of  intelligence  that  he  must  get  away,  the  thought 
returned  to  him  that  somewhere  near  he  would  find  tents  with 
officers  and  men  in  them  who  would  bathe  his  wound  and  try  to 
ease  his  suffering.  At  length  he  was  able  to  get  to  his  feet  and, 
staggering,  he  pressed  forward,  anywhere. 

By  the  time  the  first  suggestion  of  dawn  had  come,  he  saw  the 
outlines  of  an  encampment  but  a  few  yards  away.  Sentries  were 
walking  up  and  down.  He  straggled  over  to  one  of  them,  just  as 
the  fellow  was  levelling  his  musket  to  order  a  halt. 

Don't  shoot,  friend,"  said  the  dazed  man.  "  You  know  me, 
don't  you  ?  " 

I  know  you'll  stand,  or  I'll  fill  you  with  lead." 

Unheeding,  the  wounded  man  would  have  gone  on,  in  the  face  of 
the  sentry's  peremptory  demand,  had  not  a  Union  soldier,  awakened 
from  his  light  sleep,  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Don't  shoot  the  poor  fellow,  Ned.  He's  crazy — doesn't  know 
what  he's  doing." 

"  But  he's  from  the  enemy's  army,"  protested  the  sentry.  "  A 
spy,  sir." 

The  Union  soldier  shook  his  head.  "  No,  he's  done  for.  Don't 
you  see  how  he  wanders  ?    His  head  is  hurt.  Look." 

They  both  went  to  the  stranger  and  questioned  him.  He  could 
tell  them  nothing  except  in  an  incoherent  way.  If  they  would  only 
give  him  a  drink — a  drink  ! 

"  What'll  we  do  with  the  poor  devil.?  "  asked  the  sentry. 

"  Leave  him  to  me.    I'll  take  him  to  the  Captain." 

Almost  as  he  spoke  a  bugle  sounded  and  the  whole  encampment 
began  to  rouse  itself.  Men  were  wheeled  into  line,  horses  bent 
their  shoulders  in  the  harness  of  the  artillery,  arms,  ammunition, 
provisions,  everything  was  loaded,  and  the  invading  army  started 
its  retreat  to  Chippewa. 
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"  Shall  we  leave  this  fellow  here  on  the  field,  to  take  his  chances  ?  " 
asked  the  Union  soldier  of  his  superior  officer. 

Captain  Leighton  Warwick  had  just  come  in.  He  turned  and 
gazed  at  the  wounded  man.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  he 
started,  and  a  strange  look  came  into  his  face.  "  No/'  he  answered. 
"  We'll  take  him — as  a  prisoner." 

"  But,  sir  " 

He  is  a  prisoner,  I  say.  Take  him  to  the  surgeon  at  once  and 
see  that  he  is  given  every  care — every  care.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  sir;  "  and  as  the  blue-coated  soldier  took  the  broken 
form  away  Captain  Warwick  stood  looking  at  the  pitiful  wreck. 
Nothing  but  a  torn,  bedraggled  shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  covered 
the  upper  part  of  the  stranger's  body.  On  his  nether  limbs  were 
dirty  trousers.  Altogether  he  presented  a  ghastly,  pathetic 
appearance. 

Captain  Warwick  hastened  to  his  duties,  and  no  more  could  he 
give  a  moment  of  time  to  the  stranger  till  the  retiring  army  reached 
its  brief  bivouac.  Then,  after  his  company  was  properly  quartered, 
and  he  was  free  for  an  interval,  he  went  to  a  long  frame  house, 
which  was  pressed  into  service  for  a  hospital.  On  a  coarse  bed,  his 
lips  parched  and  his  cheeks  wan  and  sunken,  he  found  the  wounded 
man.  Lifting  carefully  the  edge  of  the  bandage  which  the  surgeon 
had  made,  he  saw  the  evidences  of  a  deep  ugly  gash  somewhat 
above  the  right  temple. 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are?  "  he  asked  the  prisoner. 

"  Back  home.  I — I  would  be  all  right  if — if  I  only  had  more 
men." 

"  Never  mind  thinking  about  more  men,"  said  the  Captain,  lifting 
the  man's  head  so  that  it  would  rest  easier.  "  You'll  be  stronger  in 
a  day  or  two,  but  just  now  forget  armies.  Would  you  like  another 
blanket?  " 

"  She'll  know  I  didn't  flinch,"  was  all  he  answered.  "  Give  me 
some  more  ammunition.    Do  you  hear?    Give  me  " 

"  There  now,  quiet  yourself,"  said  Warwick.  "  The  doctor  will 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  and  he'll  give  you  some  medicine." 

Shortly  the  surgeon  came  in.  He  was  a  fat,  portly  man  whose 
buttons  seemed  to  cling  to  their  moorings  frantically.  In  his  eyes 
was  a  glint  of  kindness.    He  talked  considerably  to  his  patient. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him?  "  asked  Captain  Warwick  aside, 
a  few  moments  later.    "  Is  his  mind  deranged  ?  " 

"  Nerves,  sir.   Terribly  shattered." 

"  But  he  can't  remember  anything." 
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The  doctor  smiled.  Why^  have  you  known  him  before. 
Captain  ? 

War^'ick  faltered  and  looked  away.    "  Oh,  you  see — I  heard 
him  saying  such  strange  things.'*' 
"  Wliat's  his  name?  any  idea?  " 

"  I  never  thought  to  ask  him."  replied  the  Captain,  guardedly. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  can't  tell  you,  an\-^vay." 

"  Oh?    Then  his  mind  is  gone? 
No,  only  his  memor\'.    It's  a  case  of  amnesia." 

"  Then  he'll  likely  recover?  " 
He  has  a  chance.    Bad  wound,  though.    How  did  you  happen 
to  bring  him  along?    Scores  of  other  men,  just  as  useless,  left  on 
the  field."    He  glanced  shrewdly  at  Wanvick. 

"  He  strayed  into  camp,  and  some  way  or  other  they  bundled 
him  in  with  us  just  as  we  were  moving  ofi.  Now  that  he's  here, 
I'm  rather  interested  to  watch  what  happens.  I've  always  been 
taken  up,  you  know,  with  mental  subjects.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
studied  medicine.  You  don't  care  if  I  keep  an  eye  on  the  fellow 
a  Little,  out  of  curiosity?  " 

The  surgeon  laughed.  "  I  guess  you  put  the  \\Tong  foot  for'ard. 
Captain,  when  you  went  for  law.  Well,  now's  your  chance  to 
become  a  student.  He'll  quiet  down  after  a  while,  but  that's  the 
most  I  can  say  for  him.  Bad  gash,  that.  Good-day,  sir,"  and 
leaving  a  mixture  of  drugs  with  the  orderly  he  went  out. 

Captain  Leighton  Wanvick  hngered  to  gaze  at  the  reclining 
figure  before  him.  The  man  was  breathing  heavily,  in  a  partial 
stupor.  After  a  moment  he  turned  away.  "  Well,"  he  said,  to 
himself,  "  you  saved  my  life  at  Queenston,  Richmond,  and  if  there's 
any  way  of  doing  it,  I'll  save  yours  now,"  and  pledging  his  own 
breast  to  silence,  he  left  the  building. 
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It  took  many  weeks  to  lessen  the  poignancy  of  Catherine's  grief, 
after  the  news  was  received  that  Major  Sidney  Richmond  was 
counted  among  the  dead  and  missing.  Like  scores  of  other  wives, 
and  mothers  and  sweethearts,  she  suffered  anguish  with  feminine 
silence  and  fortitude. 

Only  the  discarded  parts  of  his  uniform  and  his  scarlet  sash  were 
ever  found.  Nor  could  the  exigencies  of  war  permit  of  more  than 
hurried  glances  at  those  who  had  fallen.  The  strewn  field  was 
reverently  but  quickly  cleared,  and  heaving  mounds  marked  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead.  Somewhere  beneath  the  parched  earth  he 
rested  in  eternal  sleep  with  other  gallant  saviours  of  his  country. 
Only  the  mighty  Falls  and  the  fitful  winds  were  left  to  sing  an 
everlasting  requiem  ! 

A  season  of  empty  watching  and  vain  hopes  had  long  since  gone, 
and  in  its  succession  had  come  to  Catherine  a  troubled  resignation, 
brightened  by  a  tender  memory  and  recollections  of  cherished 
dreams.  Mrs.  Richmond,  out  of  the  grace  of  maternal  sorrow,  had 
sent  his  sash  to  her  that  she  might  always  keep  it  as  a  token  of  his 
love.  This  she  hung  in  an  honoured  place  in  her  room,  where  it 
would  always  remind  her  of  their  vow. 

Back  again  in  Newark  with  her  parents,  in  a  small  new  house  which 
her  father  had  rented,  she  lived  a  quiet,  thoughtful  life.  The  bloom 
of  her  beauty  was  still  in  its  youthful  flower  and  more  than  one 
gentleman  called  to  pay  her  homage,  but  for  none  had  she  more 
than  a  smile.  Gone  from  her  life  was  every  trace  of  hauteur  and 
pride.  Kindness,  sympathy  and  devotion  had  enlarged  her  soul 
and  adorned  her  countenance. 

Alone  one  afternoon,  in  departing  autumn,  she  sat  by  the  window 
which  looked  out  across  an  expanse  stretching  away  to  the  ri\-er. 
Outside  a  cold  dismal  rain  was  falling,  and  gusts  of  biting  wind 
rattled  denuded  vines  and  scattered  sodden  leaves.  Along  the 
street  horses  bent  to  their  loads  and  splashed  wearily  through  the 
mud.    There  was  nothing,  indeed,  to  relie\'e  the  drab  and  cheerless 
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scene  except  several  new  chimneys  and  gables  that  pointed  up- 
wards^ Hke  noses  eager  for  breathy  and  proclaimed  that  Newark 
was  again  rising  from  its  ashes. 

For  a  while  she  tried  to  read  from  an  open  book  which  lay  on  her 
lap,  but  it  was  impossible.  Her  mind  kept  recalling  the  past. 
How  strange  and  mutable  was  life  !  How  cruel  a  master  was 
circumstance  !  What  divine  purpose  could  there  be  when  events 
were  so  undivine  ?  Why  were  some  people  made  to  suffer  so  much 
and  others  so  little  ? 

As  these  profound  speculations,  amounting  almost  to  doubts, 
were  taking  possession  of  her  mind,  she  saw  the  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
turn  off  the  street  and  come  toward  the  house.  The  strong  lines 
of  his  round,  clean-shaven  face,  his  hair  whitening  at  the  temples, 
and  his  slightly  bent  figure  were  always  an  inspiration  and  a  strength 
to  her  whenever  she  saw  them.  Closing  the  book,  she  rose  and 
admitted  him. 

"  Just  passing,  and  thought  I  would  call  in,"  he  said.  Father 
and  mother  home  ?  " 

"  No,  they're  not,  Mr.  Addison,"  she  answered,  "  but  Fm  expect- 
ing them  very  soon.    Dismal  day,  isn't  it?  " 

"  A  bit  cold  and  rainy.  Just  a  bit,  but  nothing  to  notice.  Ah,  a 
new  carpet!  Pretty  design,  isn't  it?"  he  remarked,  for  his 
interest  in  everything  concerning  his  parishioners  was  always 
wholesome. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  lovely.  Father  just  got  it.  So  nice  to  see  new 
things,  now  and  then." 

He  looked  up  at  her.  "  And  you're  such  a  good  housekeeper. 
Miss  Kitty.    Fm  sure  you're  proud  of  it." 

She  was  pleased.  "  Come  over  by  the  fire,  Mr.  Addison,  where  it 
is  warm,"  and  she  placed  a  chair  where  the  flames  sent  out  a  ruddy 
glow.  "  You  must  be  tired,  with  so  much  to  do  these  days,  and  so 
many  sad  homes  to  visit." 

"  My  life  is  busy  indeed,  Catherine,  but  the  Lord  gives  me  strength. 
His  work  must  be  done.  I  suppose  you  are  glad  to  be  back  again 
among  old  friends  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  are,  of  course,"  she  answered,  though  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  left  to  be  happy  over." 

''No,  troubles  make  a  difference,  don't  they? — leave  us  like 
broken  reeds  sometimes." 

She  gazed  at  the  hearth.  "  A  few  of  us  have  more  than  our  share. 
It  seems  beyond  understanding." 

He  glanced  up  and  read  her  deepest  thoughts.    "  I  know  how  it  is. 
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Hard  to  keep  away  doubts  often,  unless  we  put  our  trust  m  the 
Most  High." 

"  But  it  makes  little  difference  how  much  we  hope  and  trust." 

"  No,  if  we  look  only  through  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  with  the 
clearer  vision  of  faith  we  have  a  peace,  no  matter  how  dark  the  days 
may  be." 

For  a  moment  she  reflected.  "  Weather  like  this  makes  one 
gloomy,  doesn't  it  ?  "  she  remarked. 

His  wisdom  and  insight  told  him  what  was  in  her  heart.  He 
reached  over  and  touched  her  arm.  "  That's  why  I  called,  my 
daughter.  I  know  so  well  how  distressed  you  have  been,  and  as 
God's  humble  minister  I  sympathize.  I  want  you  to  feel,  Catherine, 
that  I  am  your  rector,  sent  by  the  Father  to  comfort  and  cheer  you 
as  one  of  His  children." 

She  looked  away  in  silence.  Presently  her  emotions  expressed 
themselves.  "  It  is  painful  for  me  to  speak,  Mr.  Addision.  You'll 
— you'll  think  it  terrible,  but  loving  parents  are  not  merciless  with 
their  children." 

"  No,  but  punishment  is  meted  out  by  them  that  good  may  come. 
We  must  trust  in  our  Heavenly  Father.  Go  to  Him  in  times  of 
trouble.    He  will  hear  our  prayers  and  answer  them." 

"  But  they  are  not  answered,  many  times,  are  they  ?  Practically 
everything  I've  loved  and  wanted  most  has  been  taken  away.  I 
can't  understand.  It  seems  so  contrary,  sir,  to  what  you  have 
always  told  us  in  your  sermons." 

The  good  rector,  in  long  years  of  faithful,  self-sacrificing  ministry, 
had  passed  through  his  own  Gethsemanes.  He  knew  the  per- 
plexities that  torture  the  soul.  Charity  and  compassion  were  written 
in  his  face  as  though  they  had  been  chiselled  there  by  the  years.  He 
rose  and  went  over  to  her.  "  My  daughter,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the 
cross  in  his  hand  which  hung  from  his  neck  on  a  little  chain,  "  did 
you  ever  look  for  a  lighthouse  through  a  storm  ?  Sometimes  it  is 
completely  lost  to  sight.  Then  again  its  light  reappears,  to  guide 
and  comfort  the  anxious  mariner.  Well,  Catherine,  God  is  the  great 
beacon  of  the  ages.  Through  darkness  and  sunshine,  tempest  and 
calm  He  remains  the  same.  His  Holy  Word  ever  endures.  His 
love  is  a  light  to  our  feet  and  a  support  to  our  wavering  spirits.  We 
are  all  mariners  and  we  must  keep  our  eyes  toward  the  lighthouse  of 
our  faith." 

"  But  I  can't  see  why  everything  should  be  taken  from  us,"  she 

sighed.    "  I  know  I  shouldn't  say  such  things,  but  " 

He  saw  that  her  lashes  were  growing  wet.    "  I  wish  you,  my  dear 
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Catherine,  to  tell  me  all  that  is  in  your  heart,  for  I  want  to  carry 
your  trouble  in  prayer  to  the  foot  of  His  throne.  What  a  wonderful 
consolation  it  is  to  all  of  us  to  think  of  that  sacrifice  which  the  Son 
of  Man  made  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  I  always  look  to  that  cruci- 
fixion, when  the  way  before  me  is  dark.  Often  we  think  our  suffer- 
ing is  great,  but  that  was  the  supreme  burden  of  the  centuries, 
wasn't  it  ?  And  yet  it  was  made  that  we  might  be  saved  and  have 
eternal  life.  With  that  sacrifice  came  the  promise  that  He  would 
never  leave  or  forsake  us.    That  promise  ever  stands." 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered,  clasping  her  hands  in  deep  thought, 
"  but  why  are  so  many  tribulations  necessary?  We  don't  always 
bring  them  on  ourselves,  now  do  we  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  divine  purpose  in  it  all,  Catherine.  We  now  see 
through  a  glass  but  darkly.  Some  day  His  plan  will  be  revealed. 
Look  at  my  own  life.  I  have  spent  it  here  in  a  scattered  parish. 
The  church  which  I  loved  so  much  taken  from  me  and  turned  into  a 
vulgar  commissariat  quarter  for  beef  and  flour  and  pork.  Its  altar 
was  defiled,  its  sacred  chancel  desecrated,  and  now  it  is  gone — 
nothing  but  a  black  ruin.  My  people,  too,  have  been  taken  by  the 
hand  of  war.  Homes  have  been  left  sad  and  lonely.  It  all  makes 
my  heart  ache,  but  I  must  go  on.  I  must  bear  the  burden  the 
Lord  has  put  upon  me.  But  oh  !  how  light  it  is  compared  with  the 
Cross  He  bore  !  " 

She  looked  up  at  him.  "  And  yet  you  are  so  good  and  kind.  If 
I  could  only  become  like  you." 

I  am  nothing  of  myself,  Catherine.  Nothing.  But  I  have 
found  in  a  fairly  long  journey  that  troubles,  if  we  rise  above  them, 
fit  us  for  higher  joys  and  deeper  charity  than  we  could  have  dreamed 
before.  They  give  us  character,  and  make  us  more  sympathetic 
with  others."  He  paused  and  took  a  small  Bible  from  an  inside 
pocket.  "  Am  I  not  right?  "  he  asked.  "  The  Good  Book  here 
says  :  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ.'  That  should  be  the  abiding  truth  in  our  religion,  shouldn't 
it  ?    But  how  often  we  forget.    How  often,  indeed." 

He  walked  away,  to  pick  up  his  hat  and  coat.  Catherine  rose  and 
followed  him.  Her  eyes  were  brighter,  as  though  a  new  spirituality 
had  come  into  them.  "  I  am  going  to  stop  looking  on  the  dark  side 
of  things,  Mr.  Addison,"  she  said.  "  You  have  shown  mc  a  better 
way." 

*'  I  often  think,  Catherine,"  he  replied,  thoughtfully,  and  with  the 
paternal  graciousness  of  a  father  toward  a  child,  "  I  often  think  of 
those  wonderful  pieces  of  sculpture,  among  the  art  treasures  of  the 
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Old  World.  Some  day  I  hope  you  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  see 
them.  Just  ponder  over  how  they  were  created.  The  artist  took 
a  rough  shaft  of  marble.  Bit  by  bit^  hour  by  hour,  he  chiselled  a 
little  here,  a  trifle  there,  till  with  months,  perhaps  years  of  labour, 
he  hewed  out  a  master's  dream.  Proportion,  grace,  beauty — all 
united  to  make  an  exquisite  and  enduring  figure.  Aren't  we,  at  the 
beginning,  much  like  the  unfashioned  stone?  I  think  so.  Ex- 
perience, with  its  countless  joys  and  adversities,  is  the  great  artist 
of  life.  Day  by  day  it  tries  to  shape  and  mould  our  characters. 
Some  of  us  profit  little  or  nothing  by  its  lessons.  At  the  end  of  our 
lives  we  are  still  unworthy  and  ill-shaped.  Others  are  rounded  and 
improved  till  we  become  strong  and  noble  beings,  whose  personalities 
are  an  inspiration  to  our  fellow-men.  God  has  blessed  you,  my 
daughter,  with  rare  beauty.  It  was  given  to  you  as  a  trust.  I 
believe  He  is  going  to  add  another  gift,  perhaps  the  rarest  and  richest 
of  all — a  kind,  lovable  disposition.  Some  day  when  you  grow  older, 
Catherine,  you  will  recall  what  I've  told  you.  It  will  all  come  back 
to  your  mind,  all  that  I  have  said,  and  you  will  see  how  marvellous 
have  been  the  ways  of  the  Almighty." 

His  words  fell  upon  her  like  a  benediction.  Going  to  the  window 
she  looked  out.  The  weather  had  brightened  and  gleams  of  sunshine 
were  breaking  through  the  tumbling  clouds.  Isn't  it  glorious," 
she  said,  "  to  see  the  gloom  disappearing  " 

He  smiled,  and  glanced  up  with  her  to  the  heavens.  "  Ah,  yes/' 
he  replied,  "  the  sun  always  returns,  doesn't  it?  No  matter  how 
dark  it  may  be,  the  light  comes  in  due  time.  That's  the  way  it  is 
in  our  lives,  Catherine.  One  of  these  days  the  war  will  be  over. 
Things  will  settle  down  again,  and  perhaps  in  some  strange  way  your 
heart's  desire  will  be  satisfied.  Just  trust  in  our  Father,  for  His 
promise  never  fails." 

He  shook  her  hand  to  go.  "  Well,  I  must  hurry  on,"  he  said. 
"  God  bless  you,  and  keep  your  heart  brave  and  pure.  Good-bye, 
and  give  my  best  wishes  to  father  and  mother,"  and  with  a  smile, 
such  as  may  have  shone  from  the  faces  of  the  apostles,  he  passed  out, 
a  humble,  revered  missioner,  bent  on  his  way  to  take  comfort  and 
cheer  to  other  shadowed  homes. 

Catherine  stood  watching  him  till  his  familiar  and  beloved  form 
disappeared,  then  she  turned  away  with  a  new  peace  in  her  bosom. 

Filling  the  kettle,  she  swung  it  on  the  crane,  then  stirred  the  fire 
till  it  crackled  and  danced  with  a  hundred  merry  gleams.  With  its 
warmth  her  cheeks  deepened  their  colour  and  her  eyes  brightened 
with  domestic  interest.    In  the  kitchen,  Nancy,  with  her  sleeves 
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rolled  up  and  her  ample  bust  moving  here  and  there^  was  making 
com  cakes.  Their  sweet  odour  spread  through  the  house  and 
quickened  the  appetite. 

I  tried  to  persuade  the  rector  to  stay  for  tea/'  said  Catherine 
to  the  old  mammy^  "  but  he  didn't  have  time.  I  think  if  he  had 
known  you  were  making  corn  cakes  " 

"  And  he  sho'  can  eat^  dat  reb'rand  gen'leman/'  she  replied, 
shaking  her  sides  in  laughter.      He  sho'  knows  what  am  good." 

"  I  believe  we  better  make  a  meat  pie  too,  Nancy.  Father  will  be 
cold  and  hungry." 

Cut'ainly,  Miss  Kitty,  jes'  as  soon  as  Ah's  done  heah.  Ah  do 
like  to  see  a  man  come  r'at  up  to  de  table  and  leave  nuthin'  behind 
but  de  dishes.  Den  a  pusson  knows  dat  eberything  she  bakes  am 
sump'tious/'  and  with  a  light  happy  air  she  continued  her  work. 

Presently  Catherine  heard  her  singing,  in  her  simple  way,  a  love 
melody  of  the  south  : 

"  Deh  ain't  no  use  ob  pinin',  Clo, 

Dat  am  no  good  at  all ; 
Yo'  might  as  well  be  happy 

From  de  springtime  to  de  fall. 
De  cotton  fields  am  bloomin'  still, 

De  birds  am  singin'  gay, 
An'  if  ma  arm  was  'bout  yo',  Love, 

Ah's  kiss  yo'  lips  and  say  : 

Oh  come,  oh  come  to  me,  ma  belle,  ma  dusky  southern  rose. 
An'  let  us  wander  all  alone,  down  where  de  riber  flows. 

Ma  eyes  will  look  deep  into  yo's,  an'  yo's  look  into  mine ; 

Ah'll  hold  yo'  hand  and  know  yo'  heart  am  full  ob  love  divine." 

Catherine  smiled.  "  Nancy,"  she  called,  "  I  can  understand  now 
why  you  make  such  good  corn  cakes.    I'm  going  to  learn  your  song." 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  WORLD  IN  GOOD  HUMOUR 

The  supper  hour  had  come  again  and  the  kettle  was  humming 
merrily  at  the  fireplace  as  kettles  have  a  habit  of  doing  in  the 
evening.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  with  her  hair  parted  so  perfectly  that 
not  a  strand  had  the  temerity  to  move^  gave  Nancy  orders  to  set 
the  table  and  brew  the  tea,  and  turning  to  Catherine,  remarked  : 

I  can't  understand  what  is  keeping  your  father.  He  should  be 
home  before  this." 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  honourable  gentleman,  with 
an  expression  of  delight  in  his  countenance,  which  ran  over  into 
his  side  whiskers  and  stock,  opened  the  door  and  swung  in  like  an 
ambassador  with  great  news. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  he  said,  "  you  can't  think  what  I've  brought.  No, 
sir,  not  in  a  lifetime.    By  George,  it's  wonderful  I  " 

*'  Why,  Eichard,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cavenleigh,  "  whatever's  the 
matter?  " 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  See  these  letters  ?  I  tell  you  here's 
good  " 

"  Oh,  father,"  cried  Catherine,  hurrying  to  him,  "  Uncle  Algernon 
hasn't  left  us  his  fortune  ?  " 

Fortune,  no,"  he  answered.  "  Uncle  Algernon  be  hanged, 
twice,  if  you  say  so.  This  is  something  certain.  Look  at  this 
letter  from  Dunstable  &  Bexhill." 

"  Richard  Cavenleigh  !  "  declared  his  wife,  clasping  her  hands, 
"  you — you  don't  think  it — it  doesn't  say  we'll  get  a  little  money  ?  " 

"  Oh,  let  me  see.    Let  me  see,  Daddie,"  pleaded  Catherine. 

"  Just  what  it  does  say,  Fanny.  Here  you  are,  plain  as  a  pipe- 
stem,  by  George.  Couldn't  be  plainer  if  I  had  written  it  myself. 
Very  business-like  firm,  Dunstable  &  Bexhill.  Very." 

The  three  hurried  to  the  fireplace  and  sat  down.  Mr.  Cavenleigh 
drew  out  papers  from  a  large  envelope  which  looked  as  formal,  with 
its  huge  seal  and  markings,  as  a  document  which  had  escaped  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  almost  trembled  as  she 
watched  him  commence  to  read. 

"  Listen  to  this  now,  will  you.^  "  he  said.  "  Just  listen  to  this. 
No^ mistake  here,  I'll  tell  you." 
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"  London,  Eng. 
September  24,  1814. 
The  Honourable  Richard  Cavenleigh^  etc. 
"  Honourable  Sir  : 

Respectfully  obeying  your  letter  of  instructions,  following 
the  suspension  of  Broughton's  Bank,  we  have  carefully  watched 
and  protected  your  interests  with  the  pleasure  we  have  always 
enjoyed  in  serving  you.  It  is  now  possible,  with  the  final  order 
of  the  Court,  to  remit  to  you  the  amount  of  your  dividend, 
together  with  a  complete  statement  of  assets,  liabilities, 
expenses,  disbursements,  etc. 

"  We  take  occasion  to  express  our  humble  congratulations 
that  your  loss,  while  indeed  heavy,  has  not  been  as  great  as  first 
reports  led  us  to  believe.  There  has  been  placed  to  your  credit 
in  the  Bank  of  England  the  sum  of  three  thousand  and  six  pounds 
five  shillings  and  four  pence,  a  draft  for  which  amount  in  full 
is  herewith  enclosed. 

"  May  we  convey  to  you,  sir,  our  appreciation  of  your  con- 
fidence and  our  trust  that  we  may  be  further  honoured  by 
your  commands. 

"  Obediently  your  servants, 
Messrs.  Dunstable  &  Bexhill, 
etc." 

The  light  which  came  into  the  faces  of  the  three  seemed  to  leap 
beyond  them,  and  spread  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house- 
hold, till  even  the  flowered  pattern  in  the  new  rag  carpet  shouted  for 
joy,  and  family  portraits  on  the  walls  smiled  themselves  almost  out 
of  their  frames.  New  furniture  seemed  to  come  at  once  to  every 
door,  knocking  eagerly  to  get  in.  Beautiful  hats  and  dresses  dis- 
played themselves  in  their  most  fascinating  styles,  and  Mose  suddenly 
reappeared,  dressed  in  his  coachman's  suit  with  brass  buttons,  and 
driving  a  brand-new  phaeton.  The  lean  and  gaunt  spectre  of 
poverty  was  gone  for  ever,  gone  with  its  dreads,  its  humiliation  and 
its  anxieties,  and  in  its  stead  had  come  a  sense  of  security  and  power  ! 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  now }  What  do  you  think  of  it, 
Fanny  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Cavenleigh,  patting  his  wife  affectionately 
on  the  back. 

Oh,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  Richard,"  she  answered.  Really  I 
can't.    It's  so  won-dcr-ful  !    I  just  feel  like  crying." 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  dear.  Nothing  like  that.  Besides,  isn't  it  due  us  ? 
Bw-u-u-h  !  Haven't  we  been  rol)bed,  as  it  is,  of  good  half  our 
fortune  ?    Of  course  we  have,  what  with  losses  and  agents  and 
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lawyers  and  heaven  knows  what  all.  Of  course  I  will  admit  that 
Dunstable  &  Bexhill  are  not  the  worst  scoundrels  in  London. 
Very  careful  firm^  dash  it;,  if  it  comes  to  that.'''' 

Catherine  had  already  thrown  her  arms  around  him^  and  hurried 
away  to  add  a  few  extras  to  the  evening  meal.  The  sugar  and  coffee 
and  fruit  cake^,  which  had  been  hid  away  in  the  cupboard  against  the 
day  when  visitors  such  as  the  rector  or  Judge  Lynton  or  Dr.  Duns- 
muir  might  come,  were  snatched  out  of  their  corner  and  made  to 
join  in  the  celebration.  There  would  be  money,  now,  to  buy  more, 
and  to  reclaim  the  pianoforte  and  the  silver  candelabra  and  the 
carved  sideboard. 

Mr.  Cavenleigh  rose,  and  putting  his  thumbs  in  the  armpits  of  his 
waistcoat,  squared  himself  with  a  proud  air  of  satisfaction. 

Well,  our  troubles  are  over,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  We're  on  our 
feet  again,  by  George.  Up  the  ladder  we  go,  eh  ? — to  the  surprise 
of  some  very  important  people.    Bw-u-u-h  !  " 

"  Yes,  Richard,"  sighed  his  wife,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  be 
entirely  joyful,  or  linger  a  while  longer  in  sadness,  that  she  might 
induce  backward  tears  to  come.  "  Yes,  but  we've  suffered  terrible 
humility,  terrible  !  It  has  been  more  than  a  woman  of  my  position 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  bear,"  and  she  put  her  handkerchief 
up  for  fear  a  tear  would  pop  out. 

He  began  to  brush  his  side  whiskers  excitedly,  a  habit  w^hich 
always  accompanied  his  mental  fermentation.  "  But,  my  dear 
woman,"  he  protested,  /  didn't  call  on  you  to  bear  it.  How 
could  /  avoid  the  failure  of  Broughton's,  or  the  disaster  of  other 
affairs  ?    You  are  so  unreasonable  !  " 

"  No,  dearest,  of  course  you  couldn't,  but  a  woman  shouldn't  be 
asked  to  suffer  such  cruelties." 

"  Bw-u-u-h  !  " 

She  went  to  him,  but  his  coat-tails  were  bobbing  furiously  up  and 
down.  "  I  say  1  didn't  ask  you  to  suffer  cruelties.  Bw-u-u-h  ! 
Bw-u-u-h  !  " 

"  Forgive  me,  Richard,"  she  begged,  putting  her  arm  around  him. 
"  I  didn't  mean  to  blame  yoii'^ 

"  Then  who  on  earth  can  you  blame,  that  cares  a  tuppence?  " 

She  thought  a  moment.  "  Well,  I  suppose  you're  right,  come  to 
think  of  it."  Her  head  fell  on  his  shoulder.  "  Can  we  build  a  new 
house  now,  dear  " 

"  Yes,  as  soon  as  the  war  ends,  and  I  guess  we've  about  had  the 
last  kick.    I  hear  talk  of  peace  soon." 

They  went  to  the  table  in  the  best  of  humour  again.  A  steaming 
meat  pie  was  before  them,  bulging  its  eyes  out  in  wonder  and  vainly 
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jealous  of  the  important  place  which  had  been  given  the  com  cakes. 
It  was  an  evening  of  domestic  felicity,  of  happy  mood  and  of  pleasant 
laughter.  Even  jolly  old  Falstaff,  done  in  blue  on  the  sugar-bowl, 
who  for  months  and  months  had  been  as  solemn  as  an  undertaker, 
broke  forth  into  mirth  again  and  shook  his  fat  sides.  Mrs.  Caven- 
leigh  took  on  once  more  her  full  dignity.  She  sat  as  upright  as  a 
duchess,  and  radiated  such  matronly  grandeur  that  even  proud 
ancestors  looked  down  from  their  silence  in  envy. 

"  Kitty,"  said  Mr.  Cavenleigh,  attacking  the  pie  with  ferocious 
appetite,"  do  you  remember  the  time  that  a  certain  gentleman  called 
for  money,  and  I  didn't  have  any  to  pay  his  note  ?  " 

"  That  miserly  Nathan  Bloom  ?  " 

"  Yes — the  old  Shylock  !  Well,  you  saved  me  from  a  serious 
turn.  Now  I'm  going  to  repay  you.  Wonderful  girl  you  were  then. 
How  would  you  like  that  new  dress,  too  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  and  I  can  have  it  for  Dorothy's  wedding?  Won't 
that  be  glorious  !  " 

"Dorothy's  wedding?"  asked  Mrs.  Cavenleigh.  "Why,  what 
do  you  mean,  my  dear?    I  didn't  hear  anything  about  it." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Catherine,  eagerly,  "  she's  going  to  be  married. 
Told  me  so  to-day.    She's  the  happiest  girl  !  " 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cavenleigh;  "is  it  young 
Maxwell,  of  Kingston  ?  " 

"  Certainly — Horace.  He's  studying  to  be  a  professor  of  geology, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  They  say  he's  a  first-class  scholar.  ]\Ir. 
Alan  McAlan  thinks  he'll  make  his  mark.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  they 
would  go  to  Europe  to  live,  in  a  year  or  so." 

Her  mother  shook  her  head.  "  Going  to  give  herself  away  to  that 
little  bantam  ?  Why,  he's  no  taller  than  Dot.  My  !  my  !  what 
strange  choices  girls  do  make  !  Why  didn't  she  pick  a  fine-looking 
man — someone  like  Captain  Clover,  for  instance  ?  " 

Catherine  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Humph  !  "  she  declared, 
"  Captain  Clover  ?  Good-looking,  perhaps,  but  his  head's  as  empty 
as  a  drum.  Horace  is  ambitious.  He'll  amount  to  something.  I 
think  Dot  has  made  a  sensible  choice." 

The  subject  dropped  there,  but  later  in  the  evening  Catherine  sat 
alone,  deep  in  reflection.  She  was  thinking  of  Dorothy  Dunsmuir's 
happiness  and  of  her  own  disappointment.  Her  mother  came  and 
stood  beside  her. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Kitty  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Not  thinking  again 
of  Sidney?" 

"  Yes,  I  am.    I  can't  help  it." 

"  Isn't  it  better  to  forget  him  now,  my  dear?  " 
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"  No^  mother.    I  shall  never  forget  him — never." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  sighed  tolerantly.  "  That  is  what  you  say^  but 
time  heals  many  wounds.  I  don't  think  you  should  ignore  a  young 
gentleman,  of  excellent  birth,  like  Sir  Harry  Flossmore.  He  seems 
to  be  very  fond  of  you  and  some  day  he  might  want  to  take  you  back 
with  him,  when  his  regiment  returns  to  England.  How  would  you 
like  that,  my  dear?  " 

Catherine  laughed.  What,  marry  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  a  wisp 
of  amber  moustache  ?  No,  no.  I  made  my  choice  and  my  vow. 
I  could  never  be  untrue  to  Sidney's  memory." 

"  But  why  should  you  persist  in  that  view  ?  It  would  be  different 
if  Major  Richmond  had  lived,  and  had  come  out  of  the  war  well  and 
strong." 

"  He  does  live,  for  me,  mother.  He  hves  in  my  heart,  just  as 
much  as  he  ever  did." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  fumbled  with  her  brooch.  "  And  do  you  mean, 
Kitty,  that  if  he  had  returned  from  Ludy's,  with  an  eye  or  an  arm 
or  a  leg  gone,  you  would  have  married  him  just  the  same  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  He  would  have  made  a  great  sacrifice  for  me,  as 
well  as  for  others.  Why  shouldn't  I  sacrifice  a  little  something  for 
him?" 

Her  mother  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  argument,  but  pride  came 
to  her  rescue.  You  must  consider  everything,  my  dear.  A  young 
lady  of  good  birth  and  position  mustn't  blight  her  future  unless  she 
is  prepared  to  suffer  many  social  disadvantages." 

Catherine  looked  away,  reflectively.  "  I  have  considered  every- 
thing, mother,  everything,  and  I'm  happier  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  a  kind  and  noble  man,  who  died  a  hero,  than  to  give  myself  to  a 
person  I  do  not  love,  merely  because  he  has  position.  No,  I  shall  be 
faithful  to  him  as  he  was  faithful  to  me.  \Vhen  I  told  him  we  had 
lost  everything  and  that  I  was  no  longer  his  equal,  he  only  laughed 
at  me,  and  claimed  my  hand  just  the  same.  He  was  sincere  and 
devoted.    So  am  I." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  sighed.  Her  ambitions  seemed  thwarted. 
"  Well,  do  as  you  wish,  Catherine,"  she  said,  turning  away;  "  I 
don't  want  to  destroy  your  ideals,  but  some  day  we  may  go  back  to 
the  Old  Land,  and  you'll  meet  another  man  you  may  care  for." 

I  don't  want  to  go  there.  This  is  where  I  spent  my  girlhood. 
Here  is  where  I  want  to  stay.  It  is  such  a  vast  new  country — 
so  full  of  promise,"  and  with  a  light  in  her  countenance,  she  went 
to  her  bed-chamber  and  kissed  once  more  the  last  message  Sidney 
had  sent.  Her  soul  was  happy  with  a  love  that  was  true  and 
profound. 


CHAPTER  XII 


MEN  WILL  HAVE  BIRTHDAYS 

"  Mother."  said  Catherine^  the  following  evenings  "  I'm  going 
over  to  Mrs.  Hodder's.  I  want  to  see  if  Mr.  McAlan  will  come  and 
play  for  me." 

"  For  the  party  you're  giving  to  Dorothy  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I'd  love  to  have  him  lead  the  dances.  They  say  he 
hardly  ever  touches  his  harp  any  more.  But  I'm  going  to  coax 
him  to  come." 

Mrs.  Cavenleigh  shifted  bric-a-brac,  on  the  mantel.  "  We 
mustn't  make  it  too  much  of  an  affair,  Kitty/'  she  answered. 
"  This  is  only  a  hat-box  of  a  house,  compared  with  our  other  home." 

"  No,"  admitted  Catherine,  adjusting  loose  strands  of  hair  under 
her  hat,  "  but  Dorothy  has  been  such  a  good  friend  I  want  to  give 
something  nice  for  her,  before  the  wedding,"  and  telling  her  mother 
not  to  worry  if  she  were  a  little  late,  she  hurried  out,  eager  over  the 
arrangements  she  was  making,  but  with  recurrent  loneliness  as  the 
thought  came  that  her  own  engagement  had  been  so  blighted. 

Mrs.  Hodder's  house  was  one  of  the  very  few  in  Newark  that  had 
withstood  the  fire  of  a  year  before  with  partial  success.  Efforts  to 
save  it  had  triumphed,  and  with  the  aid  of  carpenters  it  had  soon 
after  been  restored.  Since  then  it  had  gone  steadily  on  its  way, 
like  a  landmark,  which  refused  to  change  either  its  location  or  its 
habits. 

When  Catherine  entered,  she  found  Mrs.  Ilodder  clattering  the 
supper  dishes  into  the  cupboard.  "  I  ran  over  to  see  Mr.  McAlan 
a  minute,"  she  explained.      Is  he  in  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Hodder,  giving  her  apron  a  twist  into  a  more 
presentable  location.  "  He  went  away  early  this  forenoon — out 
to  Wullie  Butter's." 

*'  Oh,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.    I  did  want  to  speak  with  him." 

"  Well,  he'll  be  back  any  minute,  I  expect.  Come,  you  must 
stay  a  while.  Give  me  your  hat.  That's  it.  You  know  of  Wullie 
Butter,  Miss  Cavenleigh?  " 

*'  The  Scotsman  with  the  great  bristling  moustache,  a  mile  or  so 
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out?  Yes,  I've  heard  of  him.  Lives  in  a  httle  house  on  the  cross 
road?" 

"  Yes,  that's  him.  Well,  he's  having  a  birthday,  as  near  as  we 
could  find  out,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  off  to  his  place  first  thing 
this  morning.  It  isn't  very  often  he  ever  goes  anywhere,  as  you 
know,  Miss  Catherine,  but  you  couldn't  a-held  him  this  time  with  a 
towline.  No,  sir,  he  was  off  bright  and  early  and  " — she  lowered 
her  voice — "  I've  a  notion  they're  a  having  a  gay  time  of  it — the 
old  cronies." 

Miss  Faith  Wardell  dropped  her  sewing  and  looked  out  over  her 
glasses.  "  It's  not  a  whit  to  their  credit,  either,"  she  declared. 
"  Not  a  whit.  Forgetting  themselves  so,  in  these  times.  Whatever 
do  they  think  the  world's  coming  to,  anyway?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  they  might  as  well  enjoy  themselves,  I  suppose," 
laughed  Catherine. 

"  Yes,  we've  all  had  enough  of  them  awful  days,"  joined  the 
landlady.  "  It's  like  gettin'  out  of  a  nightmare  to  think  the  war's 
about  over.  I  don't  blame  nobody  for  kickin'  their  heels  up." 
She  turned  and  called  to  her  overgrown  son,  in  the  kitchen. 

Bunny,  will  you  take  Miss  Cavenleigh  home,  if  she  stays  a  while  ? 
I  want  to  make  her  a  cup  of  tea,  after  a  bit." 

"  Bunny,"  at  that  particular  moment,  was  enjoying  life  with  his 
usual  composure.  His  feet  were  elevated  to  the  window-sill  and  an 
unusually  large  piece  of  pie  was  disappearing  in  huge  bites  down 
his  throat. 

Yeth,"  he  answered,  "  I'll  go,  if  she  h'ain't  in  too  much  uv  a 
hurry,"  and  having  disposed  of  the  matter,  he  attacked  his  pie 
again. 

Calling  her  thanks  to  him,  with  a  girlish  jest,  Catherine  placed 
herself  at  ease  and  joined  in  the  conversation  of  the  fireside,  hoping 
that  the  dominie  would  soon  return.  But  it  was  some  time  before 
he  came,  and  for  perfectly  good  reasons. 

That  morning,  when  he  had  started  out  for  Wullie  Butter's,  there 
was  a  glint  in  his  eyes  which  kept  on  increasing  as  he  neared  his 
friend's  house,  till  his  weathered  face  was  as  radiant  as  a  victorious 
chieftain's.  He  carried  his  trusty  cane  and  his  faded  tam  sat 
jauntily  on  his  head.  To  Butter's,  also,  about  the  same  time,  went 
red-bearded  Donald  Logic,  on  the  sharp  back  of  his  old  horse,  which 
shambled  along  half  asleep  and  with  the  hope  that  it  would  soon  be 
at  rest  for  ever  with  its  ancestors;  and  tall,  loose-jointed  Sandy 
Ramsay,  the  rhyming  stave-maker  and  faithful  precentor  at  St. 
Andrew's  church,  whenever  there  were  Psalms  to  be  sung  on  the 
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Sabbath;  and  Duncan  McKelvie^  too^  the  champion  ploughman, 
who  in  addition  to  his  skill  in  turning  a  furrow,  had  a  far-spread 
reputation  for  eating  porridge  and  roast  beef. 

From  their  different  habitations  the  four  had  assembled,  at  last, 
to  help  a  fellow-countryman,  from  the  land  of  the  heather,  fittingly 
mark  another  milestone  in  his  journey.  It  wasn't  often  that  Wullie 
Butter  had  such  a  celebration.  Silver  was  scarce,  but  now  that  he 
had  accumulated  enough  once  more,  there  were  the  best  of  excuses 
for  spending  it. 

In  anticipation  of  the  event,  Wullie  had  stored  away  ample 
refreshments,  which  he  proceeded  to  bring  into  the  light  and  set 
upon  the  table  with  the  most  generous  of  invitations.  Mrs.  Butter, 
wishing  to  honour  her  husband,  and  show  important  visitors  how 
well  she  could  cook,  had  made  a  great  pan  of  shortbread  and  a 
steaming  haggis,  so  that  when  the  supper  was  ready  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  would  abound. 

And  abound  it  did,  no  doubt  about  that.  Toasts  were  pledged  to 
the  past  and  the  present,  to  Robert  Bruce  and  a  succession  of  less 
illustrious  Bruces,  to  Auld  Scotia,  its  warriors,  its  history,  its  bards 
and  its  fame.  The  blood  of  patriotism  flowed  warm  and  fast 
through  their  veins,  and  songs  to  the  brave  and  the  fair  gave 
ambition  to  their  doubtful  voices. 

When  this  was  over  the  five  brawny  merry-makers  turned  to 
music.  Wullie  Butter  himself  played  the  fiddle.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful instrument  with  the  courage  and  soul  of  a  martyr.  Even  when 
all  its  strings,  except  one,  had  become  broken,  it  still  did  its  best  to 
keep  up  traditions.  Donald  Logie  became  so  affected  that  he  was 
moved  to  dancing  and,  taking  the  middle  of  the  floor,  made  valiant 
efforts  to  govern  his  movements,  despite  the  constant  attempts  of 
the  walls  to  press  in  upon  him.  Mr.  McAlan  watched  him  for  a 
while,  but  finally  his  patience  became  exhausted.  He  believed  in 
masterly  deportment. 

"  Gang  awa,  mon,  and  sit  doon,"  he  ordered,  taking  the  floor 
himself,  I'll  gie  ye  a  lesson.  This  is  how  ye  should  step  it,"  and 
despite  the  fact  that  Wullie's  bow  was  often  at  a  very  uncon- 
ventional angle,  and  its  one  remaining  string  gave  a  weird  sense  of 
harmony,  he  managed  to  command  his  movements  with  respectable 
certainty,  though  it  could  not  be  ascertained  just  what  relationship 
they  bore  to  the  dance  he  was  supposed  to  be  exhibiting. 

Then  Sandy  Ramsay,  enthused  by  the  performance  of  the  dominie, 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  keep  up  his  reputation  as  a  poetical 
genius  whose  very  soul  was  running  over  with  rhythm.  So  he 
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collected  himself  and  began  a  dance  so  free  and  easy  that  he  was 
never  sure  for  a  moment  whether  his  feet  had  not  flown  off  some- 
where into  space^  never  to  return.  When  he  was  about  to  finish, 
the  boards  he  had  been  polishing  showed  their  mean  disposition  in 
a  very  ungracious  way.  They  conspired  to  become  so  slippery 
that  poor  Sandy  had  to  get  on  all-fours  to  prevent  them  from 
throwing  him  entirely. 

It  was  an  evening  of  choicest  friendship,  of  reborn  youth  and 
of  delights  untrammelled.  Nobody  cared  a  button  about  the  world 
or  its  troubles,  and  it  was  with  profoundest  regret,  many  times  and 
in  various  ways  expressed,  that  the  guests  finally  had  to  part  from 
their  hosts  and  from  scenes  of  mellowness  and  exhilaration. 

Wullie  Butter  stood  in  his  doorway  and  hopefully  watched  them, 
as  they  set  out  on  their  journey  back  to  Newark.  "  Ye'll  be  sure  " 
(hiccup)    noo,  friends,"  he  said,  "  which  way  ye  gang." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Mr.  McAlan,  "  though  it's  a  glum  nicht  for  a 
sociable  mon  to  be  travelling." 

'*  There's  a  bog  "  (hiccup)  "  in  the  low,  low  road,"  shouted  Wullie, 
*'  and  it'll  be  no  tae  your  credit  to  miss  "  (hiccup),  "  tae  miss  your 
footing." 

With  this  admonition  the  party  started  out,  Donald  Logic  astride 
his  aged  horse  and  the  other  three  walking  behind.  For  a  while 
they  negotiated  the  road  with  tolerable  success  and  would  have 
done  nicely  most  of  the  way  if  they  had  kept  to  the  main  highway, 
but  for  some  reason,  known  only  to  themselves,  they  chose  to  try 
their  fortunes  along  a  shorter  path,  cutting  across  a  tongue  of  forest.- 
On  they  plodded.  Logic  holding  to  the  back  of  his  mare  with  varia- 
tions of  posture,  and  his  companions  guiding  themselves  amazingly 
well  by  the  aid  of  heavy  sticks. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  through  the  woods,  however,  when 
the  pedestrians  were  aroused  by  a  strange,  heavy  thud  immediately 
ahead  of  them.  They  hastened  forward  to  ascertain  its  cause, 
and  found  Donald  Logic  laboriously  pulling  himself  out  of  a  small 
stream  on  whose  edge  his  sleepy  horse  had  stumbled. 

"  Who-o-a  there  !  ye  blind,  stupid  beastie,"  Donald  was  saying. 
"  Dinna  ye  care  twa  figs  what  ye're  aboot?  " 

Weel,  weel,  Donald,"  said  Mr.  McAlan,  taking  hold  of  his  arm 
to  assist  him,  "  an'  did  ye  take  a  fa',  mon?  " 

"  I  canna  deny  "  (hiccup)  "  the  truth  of  it,  Alan,"  answered  the 
dripping  man,  "  since  ye  can  see  for  yoursel'  that  I'm  no  on  the 
dev'lish  beastie." 

"  Ay,  but  are  ye  hurt,  mon  ?  " 
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ing  to  go  another  step. 
'  he  protested.  How 


Mr.  Mc.^ 


i  .  :  :  .  vf  again,  helping 


him  reasonably  weil  to  keep  his  feet,  though  uncertain,  most  of  the 
time,  about  their  o^-n. 

Duncan  McKeh-ie  thought  it  time  to  manifest  his  interest.  ArA 
did  ye  get  y:.:r  ':-ee!:s  wet,  Donald?    he  asked. 

The  fal-r:.  :.  '  :  r.  t  at  all  ready  to  commit  himself  yet.  "  I 
wouldna  5  ertain  aboot  sae  important  a  question  as  that, 

either,''  h  testily;  "  I  canna  be  expecit  to  collect  mysel' 

in  sic  a  hurry  ^.uccup). 

Meanwhile  the  old  mare  had  crossed  the  brook  and  stood  patiently 
waiting  on  the  other  side.  Donald  was  taken  up  to  it.  "  \Mioa. 
Mary,  ye  reckless  de\-il.'''  he  said.  Ve've  a'togither  too  much 
spirit  "  (hiccup).  "  Ve  il  no  get  the  oats  I've  been  promising  ye, 
mind  ye  that  noo.  Nice  how'd  de  do,  throwin'  a  decent  sober  mon 
in  the  bum."  He  paused  and  looked  at  the  animal  through  the 
moonlight,  as  though  to  assure  himself  again  that  it  was  there. 

Cuss  ye,"  he  added,  "  for  an  empty-headed  fool.  Alan,  gie  me  a 
lift.  mon.  will  ye?  " 

"  Av."  responded  the  dominie.  "  Here,  Sandv.  take  hold  o*  the 
briedle." 

But  Sandy  was  a  cautious  man.    "  Take  it  yourseF,"  he  answered, 
"  I'm  no  acquaint  wi'  the  tricks  0'  the  beastie." 
"  And  hoo  is  Donald  tae  get  on  unless  ye  do  ?  '* 
"  Didna  he  get  off  wi'oot  me  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  ye  werena  aboot  then  for  him  tae  ask  ye,"  declared 
Mr.  Mc-\lan.  growing  petulant.  "  U  ye'U  no  obleege  a  neighbour 
I'll  ask  Dimcan  McKeKie." 

Sandy  reflected  as  best  he  could  for  a  moment  or  two.  The 
moon  had  just  come  out  into  brighter  glor\-  from  behind  a  cloud. 
"  Weel,"  he  rephed,  taking  another  look  at  the  horse,  "  it's  a  fair 
reason  "  (hiccup)  "  ye've  given.  Alan,  a  fair  reason,  and  I'll  no  hae 
a  mon  say  I  wouldna  befriend  him.  if  he  doesna  ask  too  much  " 
(hiccup),  "  but  I'll  gie  ye  to  understand  it's  no  ma  wisdom  to  put 
mysel'  in  danger  o'  beasties  I  dimia  ken,"  and  with  this  statement 
of  defence  he  proceeded  to  take  the  rein,  at  the  same  time  \-igorously 
shouting,  lest  the  animal  should  fail  to  hear  him,  "  Whoa  !  ye 
infernal,  headstrong  callant.  \\'hoa,  I  tell  ye."  As  the  horse 
hadn't  lifted  a  hoof  and  had  no  intention  of  doin?  so  for  a  while, 
it  only  blinked  its  tired  eyes  and  let  its  head  drop  lower. 
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Noo,  Donald/'  said  Mr.  McAlan^  "  put  your  foot  on  ma  knee — 
your  foot,  mon,  I  didna  say  your  hand.  Put  your  foot  on  ma 
knee.  Hae  ye  found  it?  Noo,  then,  try  again,  Donald.  Try 
again,  I  tell  ye." 

But  Donald's  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  schoolmaster  became 
disgusted  and  called  to  McKelvie,  who  was  supporting  himself, 
wisely,  against  a  tree.  "  Come  awa  frae  your  slumber,  Duncan," 
he  implored.  "  Come  awa  and  gie  us  a  lift.  Dinna  ye  see  that 
Donald's  a  bit  heavy  i'  the  legs  ?  " 

With  further  gruntings  and  the  aid  of  McKelvie,  the  schoolmaster 
finally  succeeded  in  hoisting  the  unfortunate  rider  to  the  horse's 
back.    Then  McAlan  went  forward  and  took  the  rein  from  Ramsay. 

"  I'll  lead  the  beastie  mysel',"  he  said,  "  so  Donald  can  ride  in 
safety." 

But  the  party  had  no  sooner  started  once  more  than  Logie  called 
out  in  distress  :  "  Whoa  there,  I  tell  ye.  Stoppit.  I  dinna  want 
to  gang  backwards." 

The  beastie  isna  going  backwards,"  protested  McAlan. 
It  is,  I  tell  ye." 
"  Dinna  ye  think  I  can  see  ?  " 

"  Ye  canna  see  straight,  for  a'  your  boasting,"  fumed 
Donald.  "  Do  ye  think  I  hae  ma  wits  in  ma  boots  ?  Whoa, 
I  tell  ye  again.  I  want  to  gang  awa  hame,  not  back  to  Wullie 
Butter's." 

Mr.  McAlan  stopped  the  mare  and  went  back  to  look  at  his 
friend.  "  Ye're  daft  as  a  loon,  Donald,"  he  thundered,  out  of 
humour.    "  Mair  than  that,  ye're  no  a  mon  to  be  respected." 

"  What  do  ye  mean?  "  demanded  Donald. 

"  Why,  dinna  ye  ken  ye've  got  on  to  the  beastie  the  wrong  way 
aboot?  "  thundered  McAlan.  "  Dinna  ye  see  it's  the  tail  ye've  a 
hold  of  instead  of  the  mane  ?  " 

The  rider  studied  his  situation  uncertainly.  "  Turn  the  beastie 
aboot,  then,"  he  insisted.    "  Hae  ye  no  sense  o'  direction?  " 

The  schoolmaster  was  obdurate.  "  I  willna  turn  him,"  he  replied. 
"  I'm  no  a  mon  tae  change  his  opinions  every  minute,  I'll  gie  ye  to 
understand  that,  noo.  If  ye've  no  faith  in  ma  friendship  Fll  gie 
the  horse  tae  Sandy.  Here,  Sandy  mon.  I  didna  expect  Donald 
Logie  tae  part  wi'  ma  company  sae  early.  Take  the  bridle.  It's 
mair  responsibility  than  suits  a  plain  body  like  mysel',"  and  with 
evident  disfavour  he  turned  the  task  over  to  Ramsay. 

Having  readjusted  themselves  at  length,  the  party  set  out  once 
more  and  proceeded  on  their  way  for  the  balance  of  the  distance 
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like  benighted  pilgrims^  but  without  further  mishap.  Shortly  they 
emerged  into  the  open^  where  a  feeble  moon  aided  them  to  reach 
their  several  destinations  with  tolerable  success. 

When  Mr.  McAlan  entered  the  door  at  Mrs.  Hodder's^  Catherine 
was  just  preparing  to  leave.  He  bowed  very  low  and  very  dramat- 
ically w^hen  he  saw  her.  "  Weel,  weel,  Miss  Kitty/'  he  said, 
commanding  himself  nobly.  "  And  hoo  is  the  braw  lassie 
to-night  ?  " 

She  smiled  at  his  excellent  humour.    "  Splendid,  sir,  thank  you, 
and  I'm  pleased  to  see  you  looking  so  well  and  so  happy." 
"  Ay,  a  mon  canna  always  be  serious." 

"  No,  indeed.  We  all  like  to  enjoy  ourselves  occasionally,"  she 
replied. 

"  And  especially  when  a  friend — a  good  friend,  too,  is  Wullie — 
when  a  friend  like  Wullie  Butter  asks  ye  tae  celebrate  his  birthday." 
"  Now,  Mr.  McAlan,"  declared  Catherine,  appearing  injured, 
I — I  didn't  think  you  would  have  a  birthday  and  not  say  a  word 
to  me." 

The  dominie  put  his  tarn  in  his  pocket,  unconsciously,  and  looked 
for  a  harbour  in  his  favourite  chair.  Having  reached  it,  he  under- 
took to  explain.  "  It  wasna  ma  ain,  Miss  Kitty,  no  no,"  he  said. 
"  It  was  Wullie  Butter's.  Ye  ken  Wullie  .^^  Weel,  he  asked  a  few 
neighbour  folks  oot  tae  his  hoose.  Mrs.  Butter  gie  us  a  dish  o' 
haggis,  and,  what  wi'  the  fiddle  and  a',  ma  spirit  was  brightened. 
,    Ye  ken  Wullie  ?    Ay,  a  mon  o'  sound  judgment  is  Wullie." 

Catherine  hid  her  face  to  keep  from  laughing.  Miss  Faith  Wardell 
had  been  listening  silently,  but  now  she  considered  it  her  duty  to 
speak.  "  I  think  it  a  positive  sin,  sir,"  she  declared  reprovingly, 
"  a  positive  sin  for  people  to  think  only  of  pleasure.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  you  could  go  out  there  and  feast  and  drink  and  make 
merry,  with  those  wasters.  They  seem  to  have  carried  on  as 
though  there  was  nothing  else  to  live  for." 

The  dominie's  chin  was  getting  down  in  his  waistcoat.  Suddenly 
it  took  an  upward  jerk.  "  Weel,  Faith,"  he  answered,  "  ye'rc  a 
woman — who  never  has  a  birthday." 

She  took  his  remark  for  sarcasm  and  became  mildly  indignant. 
"  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  do  you  fancy,  for  one  minute,  that  ladies 
have  to  go  round  telling  their  ages  to  everybody?  Humph,  I 
guess  not.  I'm  still  a  very  young  woman,  I'll  have  you  under- 
stand— a  very  young  woman." 

Ay,  an'  it's  a  truthfu'  world  we  live  in,  Faith." 

The  remark  pleased  her  for  some  reason.    "  You  know  very  well, 
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Alan/'  she  continued^  showing  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare,  "  that 
evil  companions  should  be  avoided.  They're  the  cause  of  many 
a  good  person's  downfall.    Now  if  I  was  a  man  " 

"  Dinna  say  it,  Faith/'  he  interposed,  "  dinna  question  so  far 
the  wisdom  o'  the  Almighty." 

Mrs.  Hodder,  beaming  with  her  customary  generosity,  entered 
at  that  moment  and  saved  what  might  have  been  an  embarrassing 
retort  from  the  spinster,  who  tossed  her  head  defiantly  when  the 
meaning  of  the  master's  remark  dawned  on  her.  The  sight  of  a 
well-laden  tray  brought  a  new  warmth  to  the  circle. 

"  Do  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  McAlan,"  entreated  the  landlady. 
"  One  won't  do  you  any  harm." 

"  Vera  weel,  Mrs.  Hodder,"  was  his  answer,  "  I'll  hae  a  drop 
out  o'  friendship,  but  I  wouldna  trust  mysel'  with  more.  As 
Faith  was  just  saying,  it  doesna  become  a  body  to  make  too  much 
o'  himsel'  when  the  war's  on." 

Catherine  laughed  and  began  talking  with  Miss  Wardell  and  Mrs. 
Hodder.  After  an  interval  they  noticed  that  the  schoolmaster  was 
looking  silently  into  space.    His  features  were  very  sober. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  you're  thinking  of  your  old  home,  back  in 
Scotland  ?  "  asked  the  landlady,  winking  at  her  companions. 

The  question  aroused  him.  "  Weel,"  he  answered,  "  that 
wouldna  be  strange." 

"  And  of  your  good  friend  you  so  often  tell  us  about — Jamie 
McClintock?" 

"  Ay,  a  queer  lad  but  a  truthfu'  one  is  Jamie." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  him  lately,  sir?  " 

Mr.  McAlan  slowly  crossed  his  knees.  "  Three  weeks  or  so  gone," 
he  replied. 

Mrs.  Hodder's  curiosity  was  quickened.  "Oh,  is  that  so?" 
she  asked. 

Ay,  and  did  I  no  tell  ye  o'  his  misfortune  ?  " 
"  Why,  no,  not  a  word,"  answered  the  landlady,  becoming  serious 
at  the  thought  of  somebody's  trouble.    "  1  do  hope,  sir,  it  was 
nothing  bad." 

The  schoolmaster's  face  broke  into  a  smile,  but  he  turned  his  head 
away  so  that  the  ladies  could  not  see  it.  Then  he  assumed  a 
dejected  air.  "  I  must  have  forgotten  to  tell  ye,"  he  sighed.  "  I 
must  have  overlooked  it,  wi'  so  much  Latin  and  spelling  in  the 
school.  What  wi'  stupid  bairns  and  a',  a  mon  canna  always 
remember.    Weel,  Jamie  had  an  awfu'  thing  happen." 

The  three  ladies  started.    "  You  don't  say,  Mr.  McAlan," 
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inquired  the  landlady  eagerly.  "  Oh  dear/'  declared  Miss  Wardell. 
Catherine  shook  her  head. 

"  Ay,  but  he  bore  up  bravely,  I  believe." 

"  Poor  fellow/'  said  the  landlady,  "  I'm  so  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
misfortunes,  even  though  I  don't  know  him.  What  in  the  world 
went  wrong?  " 

Mr.  McAlan  appeared  to  be  greatly  depressed.  "  It  was  vera 
sad.  His  mother-in-law  stopped  talking — ay,  she  died  in  his  vera 
hoose." 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another,  uncertain  what  to  say.  Mrs. 
Hodder  alone  was  deeply  moved.    "  The  poor  woman  !  "  she  said. 

"  But  a  considerate  mon  is  Jamie,"  continued  the  dominie.  "  A 
vera  far-seeing,  considerate  mon.  He  says  he'll  never  speak  ill  o' 
her  again." 

Catherine  smiled,  Miss  Wardell  frowned  and  Mrs.  Hodder  sighed. 

"  Jamie  was  much  affected  by  the  funeral,"  added  the  dominie, 
leaning  over  to  light  his  pipe,  and  allowing  his  conversation  to 
run  on. 

"  I'm  sure  he  must  have  been,"  agreed  the  landlady,  still  prepared 
to  take  him  seriously.    "  I'm  sure  he  couldn't  help  but  be." 

Ay,  vera  much  affected.  To  gie  ye  his  own  words,  he  said 
'  it  was  a  grand  and  satisfying  sight.'  " 

Miss  Wardell  rose  and  quit  the  room  as  a  rebuke  for  his  levity. 
Mrs.  Hodder  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  broke  into  laughter. 
Rising,  she  went  to  the  kitchen  to  see  if  her  son  Bunny  was  awake 
yet. 

Left  alone,  Catherine  went  to  the  dominie's  side  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  "  Mr.  McAlan,"  she  said  in  a  charming  manner, 
"  I  want  you  to  do  something — for  me.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  bother 
you,  but  I'm  giving  a  party  for  Dorothy  Dunsmuir  and  I  would 
like  you  to  play  your  harp.    Will  you  ?  " 

He  glanced  up  quickly.  "  What,  for  jostling  lads  and  lasses?  " 
he  asked.      Why  not  get  Patrick  Lavery,  wi'  the  fiddle?  " 

She  smiled  at  him  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shaggy  head.  "  No, 
no  person  but  you.    Won't  you  please  do  that  much  for  me?  " 

He  finally  agreed  and  she  turned  to  go,  then  hesitated  and 
stooping  whispered  playfully  :  "  You  would  do  that  much  for 
Miss  Wardell  too,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

He  showed  surprise,  for  a  moment,  then  slowly  a  smile  came 
into  his  eyes,  and  taking  Catherine's  hand  he  held  it.  "  Miss  Kitty," 
he  said  reflectively,  it's  a  hard,  hard  world  we  live  in,  what  wi' 
greed  and  vain  airs  and  clatter.    I  dinna  deny  I  stayed  over  long 
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at  Wullie  Butter's^  but  I've  kept  my  wits  aboot  me^  mind  ye  that. 
I  wouldna  tell  another  body  but  yoursel'  what  I  think  o'  Miss 
Faith.  I  taught  ye^  Kitty^  when  ye  were  a  bairn  at  the  school. 
I've  watched  ye  grow  into  a  braw  and  bonny  young  woman — 
watched  ye  wi'  mair  interest  than  ye  know^  because  ye've  touched 
this  auld  heart  0'  mine  wi'  your  kindness  and  affection.  I  felt  for 
ye  when  the  sad  news  came  of  Sidney.  It  brought  a  tear  tae  ma 
eye.  I  feel  for  ye  now,  for  I  want  ye  tae  be  good  and  faithfu' 
and  happy.  It's  the  only  way  your  auld  master  and  friend  can 
express  himsel',  but  it's  ma  wish,  Kitty." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  answered  thoughtfully. 

"  I  hae  few  friends  tae  cheer  me,"  he  continued.  "  I  know 
what  it  is  to  be  lonely  and  glum  i'  the  spirit,  and  if  the  harp  lightens 
your  bosom  the  harp  ye  shall  have,  and  as  often  as  ye  ask  it,  too." 

"  How  good  and  kind  you  are,  sir,"  she  declared  feelingly. 

A  twinkle  suddenly  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up  again. 
"  Now  as  tae  Faith  and  mysel',"  he  confided,  "  I'm  not  a  mon,  as 
ye  know,  to  speak  wi'oot  caution,  but  I  canna  deny,  since  ye  ask 
me,  that  she's  a  considerate  and — weel,  a  thrifty  body.  I  confess — 
but  ye  must  keep  it  a  secret,  Kitty — I  confess  that  once  or  twice  I 
forgot  mysel'  and  spoke  too  free  to  her  0'  my  notions.  A  dangerous 
step  is  matrimony,  and  no  tae  be  taken  wi'oot  deliberation,  but  she 
has  been  unco  good  tae  me,  as  ye  ken.  Ay,  better  than  a  mon  0' 
ma  ways  is  entitled  to,  and,"  he  paused  and  lowered  his  voice,  "  I 
canna  stand  oot  against  it.  In  fact,  tae  tell  ye  what  I  wouldna 
speak  tae  anither  soul,  I  wouldna  be  too  certain — not  too  certain, 
mind  ye — that  I  may  not  be  swept  fair  off  ma  feet,  when  I'm  no 
mindfu',  wi'  her  grand  and  artfu'  manner.  There  ye  have  it,  noo, 
if  Faith  doesna  gie  me  a  hard  ear." 

"  I  know  she  won't  do  that,  sir,"  replied  Catherine,  smiling. 
She  stooped  and  added  in  a  whisper,  "  Don't  forget  to  ask  me  to 
the  wedding,"  and  before  he  could  answer  she  was  gone  from  his 
side.  Bidding  everyone  good-night  she  accompanied  Bunny  back 
to  her  home. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


A  STRANGER  AT  THE  DOOR 

The  night  of  Catherine's  party  for  Dorothy  Dunsmuir  was  in  that 
brief^  enchanting  season  when  departing  autumn  gathers  all  her 
beauty  and  warmth  together  for  a  brief  and  final  display  of  glory. 
Over  the  land  during  those  few  days  hung  a  golden  haze,  melting 
forests  and  hills  and  valleys  beneath  its  mystic  charm.  With  each 
twilight  came  a  smiling  moon  whose  refulgence  silvered  the  lakes 
and  rivers  and  filled  shadows  with  mystery. 

The  small  but  comfortable  house  of  the  Cavenleighs  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  guests^  and  the  sound  of  mirth  and  laughter  rang 
out  with  refreshing  freedom.  Over  the  engaging  scene  two  score 
candle  lamps  sent  forth  their  mellow  glow. 

Mr.  McAlan,  as  always,  was  true  to  his  promise.  He  came  with 
his  harp,  and  seating  himself  in  a  corner,  made  the  instrument 
vibrate  with  rich  harmonies.  Fair  young  ladies  smiled  to  the  bows 
of  admirers.  Dashing  officers  extended  their  arms,  and  soon  many 
feet  were  tripping  lightly  in  rhythmical  step,  and  happy  hearts  were 
beating  rapidly  to  the  note  of  love  and  pleasure. 

Catherine,  dressed  in  a  simple  new  costume  of  turquoise  blue 
satin,  was  radiantly  beautiful.  Her  waving  hair  was  caught  with  a 
single  comb,  sparkling  with  jets,  and  around  her  white  neck  hung  a 
thread-like  chain  of  gold  from  which  depended  an  heirloom  locket. 

She  did  not  join  in  the  dances,  but  occupied  her  time  in  extending 
innumerable  courtesies  to  her  guests.  Frequently,  when  the  sets 
were  swinging  here  and  there  in  ease  and  grace,  she  would  stand  near 
by  and  watch  them  with  a  smile,  and  yet,  deep  in  her  heart  was  a 
feeling  of  tender  sadness.  Memories  of  the  past  would  come  back 
to  her,  of  the  days  when  she  danced  with  piquant  emotions  and 
happy  dreams,  and  when  the  future  was  alluring  with  hopes  and 
promises.  They  were  gone  now — for  her — gone  into  a  dark  and 
troubled  past.  Only  an  empty  void  seemed  to  be  left  and  a  yearn- 
ing which  could  never  be  satisfied.  Oh  !  how  happy  she  too  would 
be,  how  light  her  spirit,  if  the  strong  and  jovial  man  to  whom  she 
had  plighted  her  troth  had  only  been  spared  ! 
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Dorothy  Dunsmuir  went  swaying  past  on  the  arm  of  her  future 
husband.  The  joy  of  responsiveness  was  in  her  form  and  from  her 
eyes  sparkled  the  adoration  of  a  bride-to-be.  Catherine  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment^  then  sighed.  Turning  away,  however,  she  dis- 
missed everything  from  her  mind  and  resolved  to  lose  herself  com- 
pletely in  the  sociability  of  the  hour.  "  It  is  useless  to  repine/'  she 
said  to  herself. 

When  the  evening  was  well  spent,  and  the  fourth  quadrille  was 
over,  she  called  out  gaily  :  "  Come,  Dot  and  everybody.  Mother 
says  refreshments  are  ready." 

The  whole  company  gathered  around  a  long  table,  laughing, 
jesting,  dining  and  exchanging  those  knowing  glances  that  mean  so 
much  to  hearts  which  are  young. 

"  Now,  Dot,"  said  Catherine,  vivaciously,  "  you're  to  be  fortune- 
teller." 

"  Oh,  no,"  protested  Dorothy. 

"  Yes,  you  must.    Has  everybody  a  tea-cup?  " 

"  Listen,  Kitty,  I'm  no  good  at  that,"  pleaded  Dorothy;  "  I  can 
only  tell  nice  things." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  laughed  Catherine.  "  That's  all  we  want 
to  hear." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  voices  in  support.  "  Please,"  begged 
Lieutenant  Pennington,  going  over  to  her  and  bowing  like  a  grand 
marshal.    "  Please  oblige  an  old  bachelor  like  me." 

"  All  right,"  agreed  Dorothy.  "  But  you  must  all  be  as  quiet  as 
mummies.  0-o-m  !  not  a  word,  or  I  can't  get  into  a  real  gypsy 
mood  !  "  She  held  up  a  finger  to  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence  and  then 
broke  into  mirth  herself.  The  soul  of  frivolity  was  everywhere. 
"  Well,  who  is  first?  "  she  asked. 

"  Catherine,  of  course,"  shouted  the  company. 

"  Very  well.    Where's  your  cup,  Kitty?  " 

It  was  handed  to  the  fair  reader.  Assuming  a  serious  pose,  she 
began  studying  it.    Everybody  waited  eagerly.      I  see  here,"  she 

began,  "  a — a  crowd  of  some  kind  " 

Oh,  I  know.    Another  party,"  broke  in  Clara  Hopewell. 

"  Another  marriage,  I'll  say,"  declared  Captain  Burleigh. 

"If  you  don't  keep  quiet  I'll  never  get  started,"  insisted  Doroth}^, 
unable  to  suppress  her  own  gaiety.  "  Now  let  me  see,  what  was  I 
saying  ?  Oh  yes — I  see  a  crowd,  but  I  can't  make  out  what  they're 
/  all  doing.  Something  is  going  to  happen.  No  doubt  about  that, 
for  there's  a  stage  coach  coming  in,  and  a  man  on  horseback,  and — 
it  looks  like  a  bell.   Now  what  do  you  suppose  that  is?  Well, 
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there's  a  surprise  for  you  too^  Kitty.  I  think  you're  goings  let  me 
see^  you're  going  to  take  a  road  somewhere  and  " 

She  stopped  suddenly^  for  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Nancy 
hurried  to  answer  it. 

"  A  stranger  wants  to  see  you,  Miss  Kitty,"  said  the  negress. 

"  Wants  to  see  me  ?  "  asked  Catherine,  surprised.  "  Why, 
who — who  could  it  be,  at  this  hour  }  "  She  rose  almost  timidly. 
The  company  noticed  the  strange  look  which  came  into  her 
eyes. 

At  the  front  of  the  house  was  a  small  verandah.  She  beheld  a 
wasted,  ill-clad  man  standing  there  before  her.  A  soft  brown 
beard  covered  his  face,  and  across  his  head,  above  the  temple,  was 
an  ugly  scar.  A  suit  of  coarse  garments,  unfitted  to  his  frame, 
added  to  his  emaciated  appearance.  At  the  sight  of  him  she 
shuddered  as  with  fear. 

"  Good-evening,"  he  said,  bowing.  "  You  are  Miss  Cavenleigh  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  for  disturbing  you  at  this  hour?  " 

"  Well — well,  what  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  You  see — I 
have  friends  " 

"  They  should  make  you  happy,  I  am  sure,  and  I  mustn't  detain 
you,  but  I  heard  you  were  having  a  party,  and  I  thought  it  would 
do  no  harm  if  I  asked  whether  there  is  an  empty  chair  ?  " 

A  sense  of  the  weird  and  uncanny  came  over  her.  An  empty 
chair?  What  could  the  fellow  mean?  Was  he  deranged?  She 
was  startled  at  the  thought  and  felt  like  fleeing  into  the  house,  but 
something  almost  pitiful  in  his  eyes  appealed  to  her.  She  glanced 
at  him  again,  trying  to  satisfy  herself  that  a  familiar  look  about  him 
was  mere  fancy.  The  dim  light  that  fell  across  the  threshold 
obscured  her  vision. 

I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  but  I  don't  know — what 
you  mean  ?  " 

He  smiled.    "  Haven't  you  room — for  another  guest?  " 

Something  in  his  voice  awakened  a  consciousness  in  her.  "  Won't 
you  come  in — into  the  light?  "  she  asked. 

Taking  a  step  forward  he  held  out  his  thin  hand.  "  Don't  you 
know  me  ?  " 

Her  cheeks  became  suddenly  white.  She  could  not  speak,  and 
her  body  pressed  itself  against  the  door-frame  for  support. 

*'  You  haven't  forgotten  me,  have  you — Kitty?  "  he  inquired. 

He  was  now  in  the  full  light  and  she  knew.  "  Sidney  !  "  she  cried, 
and,  overcome,  sank  into  a  near-by  chair. 
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It  was  one  of  those  tense  moments  in  life  when  the  Hps  are  power- 
less^ when  the  heart  falters^  and  surging  tears  alone  express  the 
language  of  the  soul. 

To  her  side  rushed  her  guests.  "  You — you  are  not  Sidney 
Richmond?  "  said  Captain  Burleigh^  turning  to  the  stranger  with 
a  sharp,  doubtful  glance. 

Yes,  I  am/'  came  the  answer.  "  You  may  not  know  me,  but 
I  am  still  ahve." 

The  whole  company  held  its  breath  for  an  instant  and  looked  at 
him  aghast.  Then  they  saw  in  his  countenance  a  likeness  they  could 
not  mistake.  The  next  moment  they  crowded  upon  him.  He 
leaned  over  and  took  Catherine's  hand. 

"  Forgive  me,  Kitty,"  he  said;  "  I — I  shouldn't  have  come  " 

She  rose  and  stood  beside  him  with  her  eyes  down.  "  Don't  ask 
me  to  speak,"  she  said,  "  for  I  can't.    I'm  too  happy." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavenleigh  had  come  rushing  forward.  They  seized 
the  officer's  hand.  *'  Good  gracious,"  they  exclaimed,  it — it  isn't 
— Major  Richmond  ?  " 

"  Yes,  back  again,"  he  replied,  smiling,  "  a  bit  shattered  and 
broken,  but  I'm  getting  patched  up." 

"  Ay,  it's  Sidney,  and  God  bless  ye,  mon,  for  Kitty's  sake," 
joined  Mr.  McAlan,  taking  his  hand. 

Suddenly  a  hand  went  up.  "  Three  cheers  for  Major  Richmond," 
shouted  Lieutenant  Pennington,  and  as  with  one  voice  the  whole 
company  broke  into  prolonged  hurrahs,  for  a  hero  had  come  among 
them.  A  lover,  too,  had  returned,  as  though  out  of  eternity,  with 
the  laurel  of  greatness  resting  upon  him. 

"  I  just  got  back  to  Newark  a  few  minutes  ago,"  explained  Sidney, 
when  the  applause  was  over, "  and  after  seeing  my  father  and  mother, 
I  came  here,  just  as  I  was." 

They  gave  him  a  chair,  and  Catherine,  smiling  through  the  wet 
that  lay  on  her  lashes,  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  fetch  him  tea  and 
food.  In  a  moment  she  was  back  and  took  a  seat  beside  him  which 
Dorothy  inisted  on  her  having.  Then  they  all  listened  eagerly  while 
he  told  them  the  story  of  how  he  had  crawled  from  the  battlefield 
into  the  enemy's  camp  at  Lundy's,  how  his  wound  had  affected  his 
memory,  and  how,  in  pity,  a  young  officer  in  the  Union  army  had 
befriended  him  through  a  long  illness.  From  Chippewa,  to  which 
place  the  retreating  forces  had  at  first  gone,  they  had  moved  to 
Fort  Erie,  and  from  there  he  had  been  sent  with  other  injured  men 
over  to  Buffalo.  During  the  long  weeks  which  had  followed  he  had 
been  nursed  back  to  health  and  fair  strength. 
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"  And  who  do  you  suppose  saved  my  life  ?  "  he  asked^  looking  up 
at  his  listeners. 

No  one  could  even  surmise. 

"  Do  you  remember  Leighton  Warwick^  who  used  to  be  with 
Robert  Thorne  ?  " 
There  was  a  chorus  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  I  owe  him  a  debt  I  can  never  pay/'  declared  Sidney.  "  He 
ordered  me  to  be  taken  prisoner,  when  I  straggled  into  the  Union 
camp.  Had  it  not  been  for  him  I  would  have  been  cast  aside,  on 
the  field,  to  die — like  dozens  of  others  whose  last  spark  of  life  was 
going  out." 

"  Oh,  he  knew  you,  then?  "  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Yes,  but  he  never  let  that  be  known.  His  friendliness  might 
have  been  misunderstood  by  his  countrymen.  So  I  was  entered  on 
the  rolls  as  Robert  Lawrence,  a  prisoner,  but  nobody  knew  from 
where,  because  I  couldn't  remember  my  name  or  anything  else  for 
days.  Shortly  after  I  was  sent  to  Buffalo — it  must  have  been  about 
September — Captain  Warwick  was  himself  wounded  in  an  engage- 
ment at  Fort  Erie  and  was  sent  across  the  River  to  where  I  was. 
He  lay  near  me  in  the  hospital,  hovering  between  life  and  death. 
Gradually  we  both  got  on  our  feet  again,  after  a  hard  fight  of  it, 
and  we  became  close  friends — as  fellows  will  in  such  places.  Then 
what  do  you  think  happened  ?  " 

Everyone  remained  breathless.  His  strange  experiences  seemed 
almost  incredible,  and  yet  there  he  was  before  them,  a  living  proof 
of  some  miraculous  intervention.  What  more  he  could  have  gone 
through  no  person  would  suggest. 

"  We  found  out,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,"  continued  Sidney, 
"  that  we  are  distant  cousins." 

"  Sidney  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine. 

He  turned  and,  smiling,  looked  at  her.  "  Yes,  we  traced  it  all 
through.  My  mother's  sister,  Anne — we  haven't  heard  from  her 
for  years  and  years — she  married  into  Warwick's  family.  Isn't 
that  remarkable.'*  " 

"  It  all  seems  too  wonderful  to  believe,"  sighed  Catherine,  unable 
to  sit  still  longer.  Rising  she  put  her  soft  hand  tenderly  on  the  scar 
which  exposed  itself  on  his  head.  He  reached  up  and  caught  her 
fingers  and  held  them. 

"  You  haven't  told  us  how  you  got  back.  Weren't  you  a  prisoner, 
Sidney  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  I'm  supposed  to  be  one  yet,"  he  answered,  laughing, 

but  that's  another  part  of  the  story.   Naturally,  as  soon  as  I 
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commenced  to  get  better  I  began  thinking  about  escape.  My 
memory  returned  and  I  wanted  to  get  away.  I  couldn't  send  out 
a  letter  to  anyone,  for  that  would  have  disclosed  my  identity,  and 
might  have  led  to  difficulties  for  Captain  Warwick.  I  didn't  want 
to  make  a  dash  for  freedom  unless  I  felt  positive  of  success,  for  a 
failure  would  have  made  it  embarrassing  also.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  way  out  of  it  till  one  afternoon — Monday  of  this  week,  I  think — 
I  said  to  him  :  '  Captain,  I've  behaved  myself  pretty  well  here,  and 
you  know  how  I  appreciate  your  great  kindness,  but  I'm  getting 
restless  and  uneasy  for  something  to  do.  Supposing  you  ask  the 
Colonel  to  let  me  work  here  and  there  about  the  camp  ?  ' 

"  '  Very  glad  to  do  that,  Robert,'  he  said,  as  a  knowing  look  came 
into  his  eyes. 

"  '  And  if  I  should  stay  out  too  late  some  night.  Captain  ?  ' 

"  He  merely  glanced  at  me  and  smiled.  *  Well,'  he  replied, '  I'm 
not  able  to  run  after  you,  Sid.' 

"That  was  all  we  said,"  continued  the  Major,  "but  we  both 
understood.  The  next  day  I  was  given  rough  wmk,  and  the  same 
night  I  outwitted  the  piquets.  Now,  here  I  am,  but  don't  ask  me 
where  I  got  these  stylish  clothes.  Sufficient  that  I  needed  them 
and  that  they  happened  to  be  the  only  ones  I  could  find  on  my  way 
to  the  river.  Good  fortune  sometimes  favours  the  worst  of  rascals, 
doesn't  it?  " 

"  But  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  across  ?  "  inquired  Catherine. 

"  Oh,  that  wasn't  difficult.  A  mile  or  so  down  I  saw  an  old  fellow 
pulling  a  row-boat  up  on  the  shore.  I  offered  to  pay  him  to  take 
me  across,  but  he  swore  far  too  much,  and  said  he  would  be  shot  for 
aiding  a  fugitive  to  escape  out  of  the  country.  I  don't  like  long 
arguments,  so  I  just  pulled  a  pistol  out  which  I  had  secured  on  the 
inside  of  my  shirt.  It  had  a  wonderful  influence,  and  the  old  man 
brought  me  over  in  a  hurry.  So  you  see,  here  I  am,  something  of  a 
wreck,  but  still  on  my  stumps,  eh,  Kitty  ?  " 

She  smiled  as  a  faint  blush  came  to  her  cheeks,  for  she  knew  the 
gaze  of  every  person  was  upon  her.  "  Yes,  Sidney,"  came  her 
answer,  proudly,  "  and  you  wear  a  hero's  scars,  too." 

When,  a  little  after,  the  last  ripple  of  laughter  had  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  the  smiling  guests  had  all  departed  into  the 
soft  Indian  summer  night,  Catherine  let  her  head  rest  on  Sidney's 
shoulder  as  they  parted. 

"  I  know  how  true  you  have  been,  Kitty,"  he  said,  drawing  her 
to  him ;  "  you  didn't  forget  me,  as  soon  as  you  heard  I  was  dead,  did 
you  ?  " 
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"  No,  Sidney,  I  could  never  forget  you." 

"  But  you  see  I'm  not  the  strong  man  that  I  was.  It  will  take  a 
long  time,  perhaps,  for  me  to  recover.  It  may  be  I  shall  never  be 
worth  much  again.  I've  paid  too  heavy  a  price — look  at  me,"  and 
he  drooped,  worn  and  broken,  before  her. 

"  Yes — yes,  I  know,  dear,"  she  answered  sympathetically,  "  but 
you  paid  it  for  me." 

Then  you  still  care  enough?  " 

"  Don't  speak  that  way,  Sidney.    Please  don't.    You  know." 

'*  Yes,  I  do,  Kitty,  for  my  mother  told  me.  That's  the  reason 
T  came  over  to-night.  But  I  wanted  you  to  see  me,  just  as  I  am. 
Now  I  love  you  more  than  I  ever  did,"  and  rising  he  pledged  his 
troth  again  and  bade  her  good-bye  till  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
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It  was  Catherine's  wish^  when  Sidney  called  for  her^  that  they 
stroll  over  to  the  river  and  along  its  historic  banks.  There  so  many 
of  the  scenes  had  been  enacted  that  had  become  a  part  of  their 
lives,  that  she  wanted  to  look  upon  them  again  in  the  light  of  her 
present  peace  and  happiness.  To  please  her,  he  had  come  dressed 
in  his  officer's  uniform,  the  one  which  had  been  found  beside  the 
field-piece,  after  the  battle,  and  had  been  returned  to  his  mother. 
His  thin  body  did  not  fill  it  well. 

"  I  put  it  on,^Kitty,"  he  said,  "  because  you  asked  me  to,  but  " 

"  And  I  had  a  reason  too,  dear,"  she  interposed.  Wait  till 
you  see." 

With  a  smile  she  ran  into  another  room  and  returned  a  moment 
later. 

"  What  have  you  there  ?  "  he  asked,  as  a  light  came  into  his  eyes. 

She  unfolded  a  scarlet  sash  and  affectionately  placed  it  over  his 
shoulder.  "  There  now,"  she  said,  "  you  look  just  as  handsome  as 
ever — Major  Richmond." 

His  arm  offered  to  encircle  her,  but  she  laughed  tantalizingly 
and  ran  away.  "  Ha,  ha,  Mr.  Sidney,"  she  said,  glancing  back 
with  a  mischievous  twinkle,  "  I  can  run  faster  than  you,  now." 

The  light  of  love  and  devotion  was  in  their  countenances  and, 
engaged  with  the  thoughts  born  of  affection,  they  passed  out  of 
the  door  into  the  mellow  Indian  summer  afternoon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cavenleigh  watched  them  go. 

Fanny,"  said  the  honourable  gentleman,  brushing  his  side 
whiskers,  "  dashed  if  I'm  not  proud  of  that  fellow.  He's  made  a 
fine  record.  One  of  these  times  he'll  be  a  member  of  Parliament, 
if  I'm  not  mistaken." 

"  You're  right,  Richard,"  answered  his  wife.  "  It's  wonderful 
what  he  has  come  through,  and  he's  so  simple  and  genuine,  isn't 
he  ?  Catherine  almost  worships  him  and,  being  a  woman,  I  don't 
blame  her." 

Pleasing  sounds  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  lovers  as  they  walked  slowly 
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to  the  east  and  south.  Out  of  its  ashes,  Newark  was  gradually 
rising  again.  The  saws  and  hammers  of  builders  resounded  every- 
where, and  on  the  soft  breezes  were  borne  the  laughter  and  mirth 
of  children  at  play.  Teams  bent  to  their  loads  and  the  grey  sails 
of  vessels  fluttered  to  the  north. 

"  Well,  well,  if  there  isn't  old  Tottenby,"  said  Sidney.  "  Hello, 
Mark,"  he  called. 

The  portly  keeper  turned  suddenly  from  the  boards  he  was  piling 
for  his  new  hostelry.  "  Well,  I'll  be  blowed,"  he  declared,  shoving 
his  black  skull-cap  to  one  side  of  his  head.  "  You — you're  not 
Major  Richmond  ?    Why,  I  thought  you  wus  dead." 

Pretty  near  it,  Mark,  but  I  decided  to  stay  a  while  longer," 
and  Vv^ith  a  laugh  he  passed  on.  Do  you  see  our  new  house  over 
there,  Kitty?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  splendid  dwelling  which 
had  gone  up  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  Richmond  residence. 

"  Isn't  it  lovely  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine.  "  And  there's  your 
new  warehouse  too.    Larger  than  the  old  one,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Yes,  for  Dad  says  there'll  be  more  business  than  ever,  now  that 
the  war  is  practically  ended.  We  were  just  talking  about  it  this 
morning.  I'm  going  to  start  in  with  him  and  Crumpitt  and  Muzzle 
and  the  rest  of  them,  as  soon  as  I'm  able.  I  want  to  become  head 
of  the  firm  some  day,  Kitty." 

She  took  his  arm,  for  he  looked  much  too  wan  and  haggard  ever 
to  support  his  ambitions.  "  And  I  know  you  will,  after  a  while, 
Sidney,"  she  said,  "  but  for  the  present  you  must  rest  and  get 
your  strength  back,  dear.    Promise  me  you  will,  won't  you?  " 

"  I  guess  I'm  a  frosted  stalk  just  now,  Kitty,"  he  replied,  smiling, 
"  but  it  won't  take  long  for  me  to  get  on  my  feet — not  when  I 
have  you  to  encourage  me." 

They  walked  on  past  the  black,  desolate  walls  of  St.  Mark's, 
beyond  the  battered  defences  of  Fort  George,  over  which  a  Union 
Jack  was  again  waving,  and  out  toward  the  Half  Moon  battery. 
There,  beneath  great  oaks  that  looked  down  on  the  majestic  river 
which,  like  the  unending  years,  rolled  ever  on,  they  found  a  quiet, 
restful  spot.  Fatigued  and  pallid,  Sidney  leaned  back  against  a 
tree.  The  wound  which  had  healed  in  his  forehead  was  paining 
him.    Almost  unconsciously  his  hand  went  to  it. 

"  I  suppose  I'm  a  bit  disfigured,"  he  said,  *'  but  they  tell  me  I 
saved  the  gun,  anyway." 

**  Yes,  dear,  you  saved  it,  and  the  honour  of  your  country  too," 
declared  Catherine,  tenderly  smoothing  his  brow.  "  I'm  proud  of 
you — for  it  all." 
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Her  affection,  so  sincere  and  faithful,  strengthened  him.  "  Do 
you  remember  that  beautiful  evening,  last  April,  Kitty?  "  he  asked, 
taking  her  hand. 

"  Women  do  not  forget  those  hours,  Sidney,"  she  answered. 

"  You  told  me  then  how  happy  you  were." 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  happier  still  now." 

"  Do  you  mean  that,  dear.^  " 

"  I  do,  Sidney,  for  I  know  more  about  life  and  what  it  holds  for 
us.  I  think  we  have  both  suffered  and  come  out  nobler  and  better. 
The  future  to  me  has  more  promise  than  ever."  She  paused  for  a 
moment  and  became  reflective.  "  Mr.  Addison — what  a  w^onderful 
man  he  is — he  told  me  a  while  ago,  when  I  was  feeling  sad  and  lonely, 
that  some  day  the  clouds  would  drift  away  and  the  sun  would  shine 
again.  I  couldn't  think  it  possible  then.  I  couldn't  understand 
all  he  said,  but  now — now  I  know,  and  when  peace  is  declared  " 

"  As  it  will  be  any  time." 

"  Yes,  and  when  it  comes  what  a  glorious  relief  it  will  be."  She 
drew  a  deep  breath.  "  I'm  going  to  help  you  succeed,  dear;  I 
know  our  country  will  honour  you." 

He  looked  fondly  into  her  eyes.  "  It  was  you,  Kitty,  who  first 
gave  me  an  ambition.  I  wanted  to  win  you  by  my  own  achieve- 
ments. It  is  the  desire  for  a  good  woman's  love  that  makes  men 
struggle  and  fight.  I  haven't  accomplished  much  yet,  of  course, 
but  as  soon  as  I  get  around  again  I  can  start  in." 

Moisture  filled  her  eyes,  for  she  saw  him  there,  a  brave,  unselfish 
emaciated  hero  who  had  placed  his  life,  more  than  once,  on  the 
altar  of  his  country,  and  yet  he  claimed  no  glory,  no  importance  for 
himself.    Her  feminine  sympathy  and  emotion  almost  overcame  her. 

"  Sidney,"  she  remarked,  "  you're  just  like  a  big  boy  yet,  aren't 
you  ?  Just  think  of  what  you've  done  !  Here  you  are  a  Major, 
with  a  wonderful  record  for  services.  People  speak  of  you  as  a 
hero,  and  already  they  talk  of  showing  their  esteem  in  a  public 
way.  Dr.  Dunsmuir  says  you'll  be  nominated  for  the  Legislature, 
when  the  time  comes,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Addison  is  going  to 
mention  your  bravery  in  his  sermon  next  Sunday — he  told  me  so — 
and  yet  you  say  you  haven't  accomplished  much?  I  feel  like 
laughing  at  you,  really  I  do." 

"  Oh,  well,  Kitty,  I  had  to  pull  myself  through  some  way  or 
other,  didn't  I  now?  Hundreds  of  men  have  done  as  much,  or 
more,  but  they  weren't  as  fortunate,  poor  fellows." 

"  No,  they  made  the  supreme  sacrifice — made  it  that  others 
might  live,  as  they  wish." 
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"  That's  the  story  of  the  generations^  Kitty.  It  glorifies  the 
pages  of  history  and  redeems  the  selfishness  of  mankind."  He 
thought  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  a  lighter  mood.  "  Here  I 
am^  talking  like  an  old  philosopher.  Ha,  and  I  guess  I  look  like 
one  too — all  I  lack  is  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  a  few  wrinkles.  Come, 
we  must  think  of  the  future,  dear,  and  of  a  cozy  little  home  some- 
where.   It  will  soon  be  a  year  since  we  were  engaged." 

"  Yes,  a  year  next  April,  Sidney." 
Supposing  we  have  our  wedding  day  on  the  anniversary  ? 
That's  too  long  to  wait,  though,  isn't  it?  " 

"  I  think  that  would  be  just  lovely,  dear.  You  will  be  well  and 
strong  again  by  that  time,  and  spring  is  such  a  wonderful  season, 
with  flowers  and  birds  and  warm  sunshine  !  Yes,  that's  splendid, 
Sidney,  and  that's  when  it'll  be  " — she  leaned  over  to  him,  win- 
somely — "  but  you  must  make  me  a  promise." 

"  What,  another?  " 

"  Yes,  that  you'll  wear  your  uniform  and  sash  on  that  day." 

"  Ho,  you  dear  girl,"  he  laughed,  taking  her  hand.  "  You  don't 
insist,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  do,  because  they  mean  so  much.    I'm  proud  of  them." 

"  Oh,  well,  just  as  you  say.  And  now,  supposing  I  ask  something?" 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.      Why,  yes,  what  is  it?  " 

*'  Well,  peace  will  be  declared  any  time  now,  and  the  war  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  then,  won't  it  ?  " 

"  My  !  I  hope  so.  Father  says  there's  talk  of  a  treaty  of  some 
kind  being  signed  by  Christmas.    He  feels  certain  of  it." 

"  You  may  be  surprised  at  what  I'm  going  to  say,  but  I  want  to 
invite  someone  you  know — and  used  to  like  pretty  well." 

A  faint  blush  came  to  her  cheeks.  "  Now,  Sidney,  what  do  you 
speak  like  that  for?  " 

"  Ah,"  he  laughed,  "  you  know  who  I  mean  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  think  you're  horrid." 

"  Well,  I'm  not,  for  it's  Captain  Leighton  Warwick." 

She  turned  quickly.    "  Sidney  Richmond  !  "  she  protested. 

"  There  was  no  harm,  dear,  in  liking  him.  Wasn't  he  fine-looking, 
and  all  the  rest?  Of  course,  and  besides  I've  found  out  he  was  a 
prince  of  good  fellows.  He  saved  my  life,  as  I  saved  his,  perhaps, 
but  he  saved  it,  and  he's  my  cousin." 

Her  eyes  drooped  in  perplexity,  and  her  foot  toyed  with  leaves 
that  lay  scattered  on  the  ground.  If  it's  your  wish,  Sidney," 
she  answered,  finally. 

It  is,  Kitty,  and  let  me  explain.    When  he  and  I  were  con- 
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valescing  we  had  many  intimate  talks.  I  told  him  that  you  and 
I  were  engaged^  and  like  a  man  he  congratulated  me.  Couldn't  do 
anything  else^  could  he?  Well^  he  once  adored  you,  Catherine, 
but  the  war  changed  everything  and  he  understood  your  feelings. 
Since  then  another  young  lady  has  come  into  his  life." 

"  Oh,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  deserves 
the  best." 

"  This  is  how  it  happened.  When  he  was  recovering  from  his 
wounds,  a  Miss  Virginia  Meredith — daughter  of  a  wealthy  southerner, 
I  believe — was  in  Buffalo,  visiting  relatives.  With  them  she  used 
to  go  to  the  hospital  with  little  gifts  and  comforts.  Can't  you 
guess  the  rest  ?  " 

Catherine  smiled.  "  Yes,  I  can.  Romances  often  start  that 
way,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Well,  Leighton  was  captured  body  and  soul — prisoner  for  life, 
eh  ?  So  you  see  I'm  in  no  danger  now."  He  laughed  as  he  looked 
affectionately  at  her.  "  Then,  too,  he  was  always  talking  about 
our  old  friend,  Alan  McAlan,  and  about  Robert  Thorne.  I  know 
how  eager  he  is  to  see  them  both  again,  and  the  Hodder  household, 
I  suppose,  so  if  we  ask  him  to  come  it  will  give  him  an  excellent 
opportunity,  won't  it?  " 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  but  rose  as  though  to  go,  for 
the  damp  breath  of  the  river  was  beginning  to  spread  with  the 
fall  of  the  sun.  Then  a  light  came  into  her  eyes.  "  I  want  to  do 
whatever  pleases  you,  Sidney." 

"  I  know  you  do,  Kitty,  and  I  want  to  blot  out  memories  of  the 
war  as  fast  as  I  can.    Renewing  friendships  is  a  good  way  to  begin." 

He  rose  and  stood  beside  her,  glancing  out  across  the  great 
chasm  through  which  the  Niagara  rolled. 

"  What  strange,  strange  turns  there  have  been  in  the  road," 
she  said,  thoughtfully. 

"  But  they  have  all  led  me  to  you,  Kitty,"  he  replied,  taking  her 
in  his  arms. 

And  to  the  hour  of  my  greatest  happiness,  Sidney,"  and  she 
allowed  her  hps  to  meet  his. 

Away  in  the  west  the  descending  sun  cast  a  ruddy  glow  over  the 
land.  A  kingfisher  screeched  as  it  flew  up  the  deep  Gorge,  and 
the  bells  of  cattle,  wending  their  way  from  the  brown  fields  to  the 
milking-place,  were  harbingers  of  returning  peace  and  domestic 
content. 
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